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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Ir is a fortunate thing for the American people that the tragedy 
which resulted in the death of so honest and trusted a President as 
Mr. McKinley has brought to the front as his successor Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt. In 1865 a somewhat similar tragedy gave to 
the nation as its chief magistrate a man who was unable to serve out 
his term without getting himself impeached; and it can scarcely 
be pretended that the three other Vice-Presidents of the United 
States who have reached office in consequence of the decease of a 
President before the expiration of his term have proved themselves 
fit for their position. Tyler quarrelled with his own supporters, the 
Whigs; Fillmore’s name is practically forgotten; and Arthur was 
happy in ruling at a time when no burning question, either of 
domestic or of foreign policy, came up for consideration. The death 
of Mr. McKinley might easily have imposed upon the American 
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people a President even less competent than any of these, for it has 
been the practice of late to use the Vice-Presidency as a convenient 
place of exile for troublesome, or undesirable, or untrustworthy men, 
or as an asylum for colourless representatives of parties or interests 
which have to- be placated, yet cannot be admitted to the entire 
confidence of the victors in the greater party struggles. 

This practice is a very dangerous one, seeing that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States directs that, on the death of a President 
during his term of office, the Vice-President, and none other, shall 
succeed ipso facto to the head of affairs. Nor was the practice 
contemplated by those who lived at the time when the Constitution 
was framed. Washington’s Vice-President was John Adams, and 
the same John Adams was deemed the most suitable statesman to 
succeed Washington in 1797. To John Adams succeeded Thomas 
Jefferson, who also had served as Vice-President. Even as late as 
1837 Van Buren, at the end of Jackson’s second term, stepped from 
the Vice-Presidential to the more important chair. Since then, 
however, election to the Vice-Presidency has usually been intended 
to signify political extinction. No one, in fact, can be said to have 
survived the sentence, unless in consequence of the death of a 
President. Very easily, then, might the assassination of Mr. 
McKinley have brought forward a nonentity, or worse. 

But the circumstances attending the work of the Republican Con- 
vention of last year were peculiar. McKinley was a tried man, with 
a strong general claim and with the confidence of the Republican 
party managers. He was not, however, felt to be a strong enough 
man to be able to make sure of beating Mr. Bryan single handed, or 
with a Vice-Presidential candidate of the ordinary calibre to assist 
him. Roosevelt was undoubtedly the most popular Republican 
statesman in the country, popular alike in East and West, in the 
cities and on the prairies. Roosevelt, on the other hand, was no 
favourite among the ‘machine politicians.’ They have never liked 
his steady independence and his transparent honesty. He had 
already proved himself too sincere and radical a reformer of abuses to 
pleasethem. The politicians knew quite well that it lay with him to 
become the new President of March 1901 if he wished; and that if 
he and his friends desired his nomination, the machine would be 
unable to prevent it. They learnt, therefore, with immense relief 
that Roosevelt would not permit himselfto be nominated for President 
so long as his old chief and friend, McKinley, was in the field. 
Apart from his feeling in favour of loyalty, he was a young man and 
could afford to wait. He also declined to come forward as a candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency. This did not suit the views of the 
managers. They did not want him as President, but they did want 
him, and want him very badly, as Vice-President, first, because 
tenure of the Vice-Presidency has come to mean political extinction 
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{and it was most desirable to extinguish Roosevelt), and secondly, 
because the Roosevelt alliance was imperative if McKinley was te 
make sure of beating Bryan. They determined that Roosevelt should 
be Vice-President, and, as they had every reason to hope, should be 
politically extinguished, in spite of himself; and in pursuance of 
that decision they found no difficulty in stampeding the Convention 
in his favour, and still less difficulty in inducing Roosevelt to recall 
his former refusal to accept nomination. There can be no question 
that he was as unwilling as ever to accept, and that he accepted only 
because he felt it his duty to obey the summons from his country- 
men. 

The party managers were overjoyed. I donot myself believe that 
even ir the ordinary course of events their joy would have survived 
the next presidential contest. Roosevelt is not an ordinary man. 
He would scarcely have foundered, like other Vice-Presidents who have 
served their term and vanished into obscurity. But it is futile to 
speculate. The crime of Czolgosz has already confounded the 
managers, and, all being well, Theodore Roosevelt, in spite of them, 
is President of the United States for the next three years and a half 
and probably for more than double that period. 

It should be borne in mind that he did not enter the Convention 
with any desire to be a candidate for high office, or with any sug- 
gestion from his party, or from others, that he was to be chosen as 
such. He went in, having taken no pledges and having made no 
promises. He came out with a nomination, it is true, yet still a free 
man; and he was as free a man as ever when the death of Mr. 
McKinley recalled him from his shooting trip in the Adirondacks, and 
made him the chief magistrate of seventy-six millions of English- 
speaking people. His freedom from the pledges, promises, and private 
obligations which ordinarily shackle an in-coming President places 
him in an almost unique position. Who, then, is the man who comes to 
office in such exceptional circumstances? Is he one. who will do 
well, uncontrolled by the trammels with which it has been customary 
to surround candidates for office in America, or is he a weakling who 
will go down under the weight of his responsibilities, or a firebrand 
who will set his country in flames and leave it sorrowing that it ever 
knew him ? 

It may be said at once that there is no fear of his proving a weak- 
ling. Heisas energetic, as initiative, as well informed, as determined, 
and as devoted to what he believes to be his duty as the German 
Emperor; and probably he has a better constitution, and enjoys 
better health, than William the Second, whose senior he is, but only 
by exactly three months. In the breadth and variety of his interests, 
and in his aptitude for quickly grasping the essential features of an 
unfamiliar subject, he is very like the Emperor. On the other hand, 
he has no love for state or ceremony, and is in no sense a posewr. 
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There is absolutely no nonsense or pretence about him. It is certain 
that he will lead, rather than be led. For my own part I believe 
that he will lead well and wisely, and that, when his days of power 
are past, there will be many millions of Americans who will honour 
the name of Theodore Roosevelt as that of the greatest of the Presi- 
dents since Washington. 

On his father’s side Roosevelt is an almost pure-blooded 
descendant of the Dutch settlers of New Netherlands. On his 
mother’s side he is Scotch, and, more immediately, Georgian. Thus 
he has both northern and southern blood in his veins. Ever since he 
was about four-and-twenty he has been identified with politics, chiefly 
in his own State, that of New York; but for an equally long period 
he has made a practice of spending as much as possible of his leisure 
on his ranche or on the hunting-trail, the result being that he is as 
well known in the West as in the East of the Union. Harvard man 
and cowboy, Assistant-Secretary of the Navy and Colonel of Rough 
Riders, sportsman and historian, fighter and zoologist, as well as 
Northerner, Southerner, Easterner, and Westerner, Roosevelt, even 
before he became President, was surely the most representative and 
all-round of Americans. In addition, he has special personal 
qualifications which are daily becoming more and more necessary in 
the head of a great nation which is in the foremost van of progress. 
I do not speak of good birth, though he has it, and it can be of no 
disadvantage to him. I speak rather of independent, though 
moderate means; of a high degree of education; and of a very 
charming, courteous, and completely natural manner. Nor must 
I omit something which has always struck me most forcibly in 
connection with the man. I am quite certain that, ever since he 
was little more than a boy, he has aimed consistently at the Presi- 
dency, and has always felt sure of winning it sooner or later. He is 
ambitious, not, however, of power or state, but of scope for the full 
employment of his energies to the most fruitful ends ; and, having 
this kind of ambition, he has endeavoured steadily to train and fit 
himself, so that on the day of test he might be equal to his work. 
The day of test has come ; and no one can be more confident than I 
am that Theodore Roosevelt will not be found wanting. This is no 
new confidence on my part. It is now some years since, in response 
to an invitation to visit him in New York, I wrote to the effect that 
I could not then go to America, but that, if I could, I would ask him 
later to give me the hospitality of the White House. 

Though only three-and-forty, Roosevelt has accomplished much. 
At five-and-twenty he was leader of the New York Legislature; at 
one-and-thirty he was a United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
and began a six years’ effort to reform the traditions of American 
official life. He next became President of the New York Police 
Board, and for two years did his best to purge and reorganise one 
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of the most corrupt departments of his native State. Both at 
Washington in connection with the Civil Service, and in New York 
in connection with the Police, he had immense difficulties to contend 
with, and was obliged repeatedly to employ all the resources as well 
of tact as of dogged determination. In April 1897 he accepted the 
much more congenial post of Assistant-Secretary of the Navy. 
From boyhood he had taken peculiar interest in naval affairs, and 
when but four-and-twenty he had written what was then the best 
history of the War of 1812. A year after he had gone to the Navy 
department, and when his country was on the brink of war with 
Spain he wrote to me characteristically : 


Though I feel a little blue at the outlook, it won’t make the slightest difference 
in the way I shall work. I shall do my best to get the Navy up into proper 
shape, and while I won’t accomplish nearly as much as I would like, still I will 
accomplish something. 


Not many days afterwards, when the war had just begun, he 
surprised me by telling me that he was not sure that, in such a con- 
flict, his place was at home, and that, the President having offered him 
the colonelcy of a volunteer regiment, he had accepted it and was 
going to the front. This was the first I heard of the famous Rough 
Riders, who, with Roosevelt at their head, covered themselves with 
glory in Cuba. On his return he was elected—almost inevitably, as it 
seemed to me—to the post of Governor of New York, and this he 
held until at last year’s Convention he was forced, as has been seen, 
into the position of Vice-President of the United States. He made, 
I believe, an excellent Governor. 

A few years earlier I had asked him to assist me as a contributor 
to my ‘ History of the Royal Navy.’ I suggested that he should write 
for me a critical description of the naval events of the War of 1812- 
15 between Great Britain and the United States; and I did so, 
first, because I had read and admired his early book on the same 
subject ; secondly, because I recognised him to be an absolutely fair- 
minded man, who would not fail to pay due attention to the various 
controversies which had been excited in England by certain state- 
ments contained in his boyish and immature work; and, finally, 
because I desired to show Americans and British alike how little 
real difference it makes, provided the narrator be well informed and 
fair-minded, whether the story of their unfortunate quarrels be 
written by an American of the Americans or by the most patriotic 
of Englishmen, such as Edward Pelham Brenton. 

As soon as I had heard from him in reply, I was sure that I had 
done rightly. He wrote: 


I want to bring out as strikingly as possible the enormous damage inflicted on 
the! United States by the sea power of England, the absolute paralysis it brought 
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to American trade, and the suffering it caused the people; and. to show that the 
single-ship victories, though very important from the point of view of moral, had 
not the slightest effect in breaking the British grip on the American throat; 
always excepting the fighting on the Lakes... . Let me ask you. . .. to give 
what space you can to the biography of Captain Manners, of the Reindeer : he has 
always seemed to me to be a very real hero, though a beaten one. 


Roosevelt was then still at the Police Department, and headded : 
‘I have enjoyed my year, for all the bother; and have accomplished 
a certain amount.’ 

The volume of my History, the sixth, containing this contribution 
is not yet published, although I hope it will now appear within a 
very few days. Much curiosity has been expressed since Czolgosz’s 
attack upon Mr. McKinley as to what is Colonel Roosevelt’s attitude 
towards Great Britain. I think that I can answer the question, 
partly from the new President’s contribution to my book, and partly 
from my knowledge of the man and of his career. 

Roosevelt is an American from crown to sole, and, where America 
is concerned, he will ever be the firmest and most unflinching, while 
at the same time the most courteous, champion of what he believes 
to be her rights and interests. But he is not of the stamp of man 
that feels that his own country has a monopoly of all the virtues. He 
knows the world and mankind far too well for that. He likes life 
in England, and he has many English friends; and, other things 
being equal, he would rather work with Great Britain than against 
her. Nor is he the kind of man who refuses to see both sides of a 
question that affects himself and his country. Here are the opening 
lines of his contribution to my forthcoming volume : 


It is often difficult to realise that, in a clash between two peoples, not only 
may each side deem itself right, but each side may really be right from its own 
standpoint. A healthy and vigorous nation must obey the law of self-preserva- 
tion. When it is engaged in a life and death grapple with a powerful foe, it 
cannot too closely scan the damage it is incidentally forced to do neutral nations. 
On the other hand, it is just as little to be expected that one of these neutral 
nations, when wronged, will refrain from retaliation merely because the injuries 
are inflicted by the aggressor as a regrettable but necessary incident of a con‘lict 
with someone else. 


This is just and reasonable language; and I think that it repre- 
sents exactly the attitude of mind which Colonel Roosevelt may be 
expected always to preserve in: international affairs. He has seen 
war, and he is no lover of it. He would prefer that his country 
should gain her legitimate ends and aspirations by peaceful means ; 
yet he will do his best to render her powerful at home and abroad, 
and he will never shrink from striking, should it seem to him that 
those legitimate ends and aspirations cannot be gained otherwise. 
Believe me, however, that he is no swashbuckler, no fire-eater, no 
‘Jingo.” He will not, like Mr. Cleveland, play needlessly with 
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powder. Hewill not assent to the despatch of gratuitously irritating 
state-papers, even on the eve of a Presidential Election. He has too 
exalted an idea of the dignity of his country willingly to suffer her 
to utter a single official word which she does not mean and intend 
to abide by. 


W. Larrp CLowEs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A BUSINESS VIEW 
OF SOUTH AFRICAN PAC/IFICATION 


LorpD MILNER’s resumption of his duties as High Commissioner 
synchronises with the coming into force of Lord Kitchener’s pro- 
clamation. These two events mark a new phase in the situation in 
South Africa. With the expiry of Lord Kitchener’s days of grace there 
is an end to the possibility of any official termination of the war. And 
this is exactly what the friends of British supremacy in South Africa 
have all along desired, since any formal terms of peace, with a 
written agreement between the belligerents, would have justified in 
their resistance all those who have held out to the end. The prestige 
of the intransigeant leaders would have been immensely increased, 
and their influence with the vanquished party greatly strengthened. 
They would have been able to say to those who surrendered earlier 
in the war, and kept their parole, ‘What have you gained by your 
desertion of your cause? At the end you are only as we are, save 
for your shame.’ And they would have been right. But now the 
guerilla war will flicker on till these men are either captured and 
exiled, or until they find means to escape from the country. In 
either case South Africa will be rid of them. It is those who 
surrendered while there was yet time who will be justified. 

Moreover, any terms of peace must have included an arrangement 
for the speedy return of the Boer prisoners, whereas they can now be 
brought back whenever the time is ripe for the Administrator of 
the two new colonies to receive them. It would obviously have been 
both dangerous and unfair to reinstate these men before the Out- 
landers, whom they had expelled, had been offered the opportunity 
of returning to their homes. The restoration of the prisoners to 
their farms will, in any case, be one of the most difficult and 
delicate operations in the resettlement of South. Africa, but it can 
now be effected on a system of which the guiding consideration 
will be the permanent interests of the country, and not the immediate 
comfort of unfortunate individuals. It was of the utmost importance 
that the High Commissioner and the Commander-in-Chief should 
be left a free hand todeal with the resettlement of the population, 
and, as things are, they will have it more completely than anyone 
would have ventured to think possible. 
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Probably no one expected there would be any magical change in 
South Africa when Lord Kitchener’s Proclamation came into force, 
though most of us looked for more numerous surrenders. The 
resistance of scattered Boer commandoes will no doubt continue to 
be obstinate and may take many months to crush. The conflict 
may even become more bitter, and possibly more brutal, in its 
character, since only the irreconcilables will be left in the Boer 
ranks. But it will gradually, in spite of temporary successes, and 
sooner rather than later, wear itself out. Before very long other 
forces than those of arms will begin to play upon it, and the 
nearer the struggle approaches its end the more powerful those 
forces will become. 

In truth, the situation to which Lord Milner has returned calls at 
least as much for the civilian as for the soldier. There has always 
been a danger lest the exclusively military phase of the drama in South 
Africa should be unduly prolonged. The duty of the soldier is to 
beat down organised resistance, and so long as any organised resist- 
ance remains he naturally considers his task incomplete, and devotes 
the whole of his attention to its accomplishment. Everything is 
subordinated to the military situation. Meanwhile the very fabric 
he is defending may itself be perishing from inanition, while the 
psychological moment for its healthy recovery is passing away. 
Possibly this danger has not yet arisen, but it should be carefully 
guarded against. 

The immediate problems that confront Lord Milner are not 
great constitutional questions, nor even complicated administrative 
questions, though these last will come upon him quickly enough ; 
they are the most elementary social, industrial, and economic pro- 
blems. His first task will be to set the wheels of commonplace 
daily life running again in the two new colonies, to get people to 
work earning their own livelihoods on the farm or in the mine, to 
prepare the way for the return of the Outlander refugees, to sift out 
from the Boer concentration camps all those who are ready to accept 
loyally the new order, and to restore them gradually to their homes. 
These and a thousand similar tasks will have to be performed in the 
midst of a country disturbed by marauding bands and depending for 
its supplies upon a line of railway constantly liable to interruption. It 
will be impossible to mark off the final military operations from the 
first stages of civil resettlement. For a time the two will clearly 
have to go forward side by side. It will no doubt be the duty of the 
military authorities to clear and to screen as wide areas as possible 
from serious raids, and to protect as completely as may be the long line 
of communications. So important, however, is it that the process of re- 
settlement should begin that it is worth while to run the risk of civilians 
being occasionally sniped and their houses looted. Such aggressions 
will, indeed,in time do more harm to the attackers than tothe attacked. 
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They will not be acts of war, but of murder and brigandage, and will 
be more and more resented by a population, whether Boer or British, 
which is thankfully settling down again to peaceful pursuits. 

When Lord Milner left South Africa last spring far more had 
already been done of a preparatory character than we perhaps realise. 
In the larger towns—Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Johannesburg—muni- 
cipal administration had been completely reorganised, sanitation had 
been carefully attended to, justice was being administered in courts 
of first instance, and the illicit liquor-traffic had been absolutely 
stopped. Daily life had begun to resume a good deal of its ordinary 
appearance. Very many of the conditions necessarily precedent to 
the return of the civil population had already been fulfilled. The 
authorities were only waiting for a more favourable military situation, 
and more assured means of bringing up supplies, to issue permits for 
the opening of the mines and for the return of considerable bodies of 
the Outlander refugees. During the last couple of months many 
such permits have been given, and many mines have resumed work. 

It is to be expected that a definite plan will now be arranged 
between Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener for resettlement upon a 
much larger scale, in anticipation of an improvement in the military 
situation, which will permit them to put it into execution. In 
carrying out this policy Lord Milner’s task will be infinitely delicate. 
He will have to decide between the most various and conflicting 
claims of individuals and classes. There are the Outlander refugees 
for whom he has always shown the greatest consideration, and whose 
lot, indeed, during the two years of the war would have been almost 
unbearable but for their absolute confidence in his sympathy and 
support. Their claim to return to their homes upon the very first 
opportunity has been acknowledged over and over again, and cannot 
be ignored or postponed. Since his return to South Africa Lord 
Milner has spoken to them strong words of hope and encouragement. 
Then there are the numerous Boers in the concentration camps who 
have surrendered during the war with the determination to aceept 
loyally the fait accompli. These men are in many cases near their old 
homes, and would return to ordinary peaceful life at once, if adequate 
protection and some material help were given them; yet it would 
be manifestly unfair if, in the process of resettlement, they took pre- 
cedence of the dispossessed loyalists. Next come the new settlers, 
many of them soldiers who have served during the war, and are 
willing to make South Africa their home. These men have 2 strong 
claim upon the Government on account of their great” services. 
Moreover, they are the class whom it is most important to encourage 
for every reason of prudence and policy, in order to strengthen the 
British and imperial element in the new colonies. Last, but not 
least, there are the five-and-twenty thousand prisoners and the mass 
of reluctantly acquiescent Boers in the concentration camps and else- 
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where, who/must sooner or later be dealt with, but towards whom 
the arbitrament of war has given us a fairly free hand. 

It is out of such groups as these that Lord Milner has to create, 
first of all a going concern, if one may so speak of a community, and: 
later, a people which will by degrees forget the past, and will in time 
take its place among the loyal and contented members of the Empire. 
If any men can accomplish this task it is Lord Milner. He embarks 
upon this »ew stage of his career after receiving the most striking 
marks of the warm regard and approval of his Sovereign and of his 
fellow-countrymen throughout the Empire. He enjoys, as probably 
no man ever enjoyed before, the absolute and devoted confidence of 
every loyalist in South Africa. He has earned at all events the fear 
and respect of the anti-British party, who know him to be a strong 
man, in whose policy there is no element of weakness or vacillation. 
While vietory is hanging in the balance he is inexorable, as all strong 
menare. When once it is secured, no man knows better than he how 
to temper justice with gentleness and sympathy. All the facts of 
South African politics being known to him, he has no illusions. 
He has never cried peace when there was no peace, and he is not 
likely to underestimate the difficulties which lie before him. An 
Administrator of the first order, the problems of the two new colonies 
will present less difficulty to him than to any other man. It is 
impossible to doubt that under his guiding hand we shall see social 
order and material prosperity emerge from the present chaos, if only 
the right sort of assistance and support is given to him. It is 
impossible to make an omelette without eggs, and probably not even 
a Heaven-sent Administrator could create a united South Africa out 
of the existing elements. 

The condition absolutely vital to success is that the British 
element in South Africa should be strengthened by the immigration 
of loyal people from the Mother Country and the Colonies. There isa 
passage in the report of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Commission on Lands 
Settlements in South Africa (with which we shall deal later in this 
article) which puts the point very clearly. The Commissioners 
say : 

We desire to express our firm conviction that a well-considered scheme of 
settlement in South Africa by men of British origin is of the most vital import- 
ance to the future prosperity of British South Africa. We find among those who 
wisk to see British rule in South Africa maintained, and its influence for good 
extended, but one opinion upon this subject. ‘Phere even seems reason to fear 
lest the vast expenditure of blood and treasure which has marked the war should 
be absolutely wasted, unless some strenuous effort be made to establish in the 


country, at the close of the war, a thoroughly British population large enough to 
make a reeurrence of division and disorder impossible. 


The desirability and, indeed, the necessity of British immigration 
1s not open to question. The point is what practical means can be 
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adopted to bring it about upon a large scale? It was to obtain 
information of a precise character that the Government at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s instance appointed the Arnold-Forster Commission, 
and instructed it ‘to inquire into the question of the possibility of a 
settlement in South Africa of soldiers who desire to remain after the 
war.’ Itis truethe inquiry was confined to the settlement of soldiers, 
but the very valuable information gathered by the Commission is in 
the main applicable to settlers of all kinds. The continuance of the 
war has prevented this Report, and the evidence and correspondence 
upon which it is based, from receiving the attention which it deserves. 
No one who is interested in the future of South Africa can afford to 
neglect the many admirable suggestions which were made by the 
distinguished experts who responded to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s invita- 
tion to assist the Commissioners. 

Most people will probably share the opinion of the Commissioners 
that the project of forming purely military settlements in the new 
colonies is chimerical. There is, however, every reason of sentiment 
and policy to give soldiers who have served or are serving in South 
Africa the preference in any scheme of settlement for which they are 
considered suitable candidates. 

It is satisfactory to know how large a number of British and 
Colonial soldiers bave already found permanent employment in 
South Africa, and how many more are likely to be absorbed by the 
same occupations, when peace is restored and the re-settlement of the 
two new colonies has fairly begun. For instance, the Director of the 
Imperial Military Railways, having dispensed with the services of 
about 1,500 Hollander employés of the former Netherlands Company, 
has replaced them with British railway men, chiefly soldiers. It is 
certain that there will be many more openings on both the Imperial 
railways and the Cape Government railways as soon as the work of 
extension is resumed upon a large scale. 

Again there is General Baden-Powell’s police force, numbering 
in all about 10,000 men, who represent, even with many allowances 
and deductions, a fine addition to the British element in the new 
territories. There are also the stationary police in the towns, the 
employés in the Posts and Telegraphs, in the public offices, and in 
the various departments of the Administration. 

It is not an exaggerated estimate to assume that these various 
services will absorb 15,000 men, the majority of whom, if we include 
the police, are—or will be—new arrivals in South Africa. 

It is of the utmost importance that as many as possible of these 
men should bring wives with them. It is only where the mothers 
as well as the fathers are British that you can be sure of the 
children’s loyalty to the Empire. When Englishmen marry Boer 
women, as often as not their children are found fighting against us. 
It is at least as important to bring into South Africa the right kind 
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of women as men. All through history it is only when invaders 
have brought their women with them that they have been able to 
preserve their race characteristics and sympathies. When they 
have failed to bring their women, they have inevitably been absorbed 
and eventually lost in the race they appeared to conquer. Inter- 
marriage is certainly not the immediate solution of the race difficulty 
in South Africa. 

So far we have spoken only of the public services, but it is certain 
that the mines will attract a great stream of emigrants as soon as 
order is restored in the Transvaal and the new era of prosperity 
opens for the gold industry. With the industrial revival the area 
of private enterprise will be enormously extended and the oppor- 
tunities for employment proportionately increased. The future of 
the mining districts and the towns gives no occasion for anxiety. 
Even before the war the Outlanders considerably outnumbered the 
Boer population in the gold-bearing regions. Under the more 
favourable conditions which will follow the war, one may confidently 
anticipate a still greater preponderance of the British element. 

And yet, encouraging for the future as all these facts are, at one 
vital point they do not touch the most pressing need of the situation, 
if the two races in South Africa are to be reconciled and in time 
amalgamated. None of the openings and employments to which we 
have referred, important and desirable as they are, of themselves 
help to settle people of British race upon the land. Everyone 
agrees that no one factor has been so powerful in the past to separate 
the two races as the fact that the Dutch were upon the land, owning 
it and making their living out of it, while the British were at the 
mines or in the towns, carrying on trades and industries. In every 
country the land-holding class is disposed to look down upon and 
despise the trading class. The prejudice is not extinct in England 
to-day. In South Africa it was intensified by other causes. The 
Dutch living on isolated farms, not infrequently surrounded by hos- 
tile natives, trained by necessity to the use of arms for self-defence, 
acquired habits of self-reliance and self-confidence, which did not 
need the addition of monumental ignorance to make them regard 
with peculiar contempt the unarmed British in the towns and 
villages, whose peaceful callings seemed to offer no incentive to 
those personal qualities which the Boer most admired. Probably 
in no country was there ever a more complete separation, social, 
industrial, and almost geographical, of two sections of a community. 
And behind this feeling of personal superiority was the conviction in 
the Boer mind that he was the permanent possessor of South Africa, 
holding the soil, capable of defending it, while the landless British 
were merely there to exploit it, here to-day, gone to-morrow, taking 
money out of it, putting nothing lastingly into it. 

Along with other valuable lessons, the war has taught the South 
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African Dutch that the South African British can fight. The 
colonists have taken their place among the Imperial forces, and 
more than their place. Where all have fought well, none have 
fought better than the volunteers from Natal, from the Colony, and 
from the ranks of the Outlanders. Every general under whom they 
have served bears witness to their fine soldierly qualities. Never 
again can the Cape Dutch maintain that their British fellow-settlers 
are incapable of meeting them in a stand-up fight. 

If the war has dissipated one old misconception, and produced 
some sort of rough basis of mutual respect between the two races, 
why should it not be possible in times of peace to remove the other 
stone of stumbling, and, by fixing the British upon the land, 
convince the Dutch that we have come to stay? The social and 
economic status quo ante bellwm cannot be allowed to continue in 
the new colonies, or we stand to lose some of the best fruits of the 
war. It is by a resolute effort to put an end to the old race separa- 
tion that we can most effectively strengthen the hands of Lord 
Milner, ; 

It is useless to deny that many people are sceptical about the 
possibility of inducing British and colonial settlers to take up land 
in South Africa. They declare that any active movement in that 
direction is essentially artificial, that if the conditions were 
economically sound, settlers would find their own way to the new 
colonies. They also assert that all the land of any value for farming 
is already occupied. They ask why people to whom North-West 
Canada and parts of New Zealand are still open, should go to a 
‘God-forsaken’ country like South Africa, to sink their capital upon 
land which presents great drawbacks to agriculture, among a 
population either actively hostile or passively unfriendly. 

To this it may be replied that the immediate situation in South 
Africa is in all respects artificial, and therefore there is nothing 
inconsistent in making use of an artificial remedy. If it is desirable 
for Imperial reasons that British and colonial settlers should be 
planted on the land, it is worth the State’s while to pay some price 
to place them there. (Qui veut la fin veut lesmoyens. The principle 
of assisted emigration and assisted settlement has been adopted in 
most new countries, and assisted purchase has been found necessary 
in so old a country as Ireland—economics notwithstanding—to 
umravel the puzzle of a social and political deadlock. Outside 
economic purists of the old school there can surely be few to 
object to the experiment of settling colonists on the land in South 
Africa, if it can be shown to have any chance of success, and if the 
price to be paid is at all in proportion to the object to be gained. 
These are largely questions for experts, as indeed are the objections 
raised in the previous paragraph. On all such points the most 
valuable evidence was given before the Arnold-Forster Commission 
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The scheme, if scheme it can be called, need not be a very vast 
one. The number of settlers suggested by various witnesses is 
about two thousand for each colony. In a letter addressed by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes to Lord Milner last year, and submitted to the 
Commission, he says : 

Taking the census of the Free State and the Transvaal I think I am beyond 
the mark when I say that probably not more than 13,000 families are upon the 
land in the Transvaal, and 10,000 families in the Free State. That would make 
a total of 25,000 families who are almost all belonging to the Dutch race, and 
leading a life entirely apart from the towns. 

It requires no argument to show that a settlement of 4,000 holdings of our 
people would give great security to our position, and the intercourse which must 
necessarily take place would tend to amalgamate the country people with ourselves, 
which never will occur so long as we remain entirely in the towns and they apart 
from us in the country with different thoughts, different ideas, and with no chance 
of daily intercourse. 


Elsewhere in the same letter Mr. Rhodes describes an interesting 
personal experience : 


In a small way I have tried to encourage fruit cultivation in the Cape Colony 
and possess some twenty or thirty farms in the Paarl and Stellenbosch districts. 
Owing to their special knowledge the men in charge of these farms are almost 
entirely English, who have studied fruit ¢ultivation in California; and for the 
first time we have a number of English upon the land in these districts. At first 
they were looked upon with suspicion and distrust by their neighbours. This 
feeling has now totally altered. They mix socially with the neighbouring 
farmers, they are intermarrying with the Dutch, and the whole tone of these two 
districts is changing. 


It is true that this experiment was tried before the outbreak of 
the war, but the above words were written during the war and prove 
that Mr. Rhodes believed it might be repeated with success. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that as many as possible 
of the new settlers should be men of agricultural knowledge and ex- 
perience, having at their disposal capital of their own, variously 
estimated from 500/. to 1,000/. General Brabant, whose name has 
earned the respect of all loyalists in‘and out of South Africa, in- 
formed the Commission that, in view of previous experience, he 
should prefer to try ‘a rather better{class of farmer, a man of some 
little capital.’ He said, ‘It seems to me that Major Thomas’s 
scheme is the most likely to answer. It deals with practical men. 
Major Thomas’s idea is to purchase a lot of farms at the close of the 
war, to get them surveyed into small lots, and to put on them 
regular English farmers with a certain amount of capital.’ 

Another witness, Mr. W. Pott, with eleven years’ experience of 
South Africa and six years’ experience of New Zealand, wrote to 
the Commission : 


Speaking generally, agriculture offers much better prospects than stock-farming 
for yeoman settlers. Even recognising the difficulties and drawbacks which do 
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exist, I consider there is a fair reward awaiting intelligent agricultural develop- 
ment under judicious selection of men and sites. . . . I do not think that settlers 
who command less capital than 500/. are likely to succeed, or even to stick to 
farming for the necessary time to give it a fair trial. 


Major Thomas (member of the late Royal Commission on Agri 
culture), who is referred to above by General Brabant, stated in his 
most interesting evidence : 


I feel sure that the prospects in the districts I have named are very good, but I 
would warn those who indiscriminately advise men to g9 out to South Africa to bear 
in mind that to be a successful farmer in any country a man must have some capital 
and practical knowledge. I do not mean practical knowledge of South African 
farming—that, of course, would be a great advantage—he should also know at 
the outset the condition and the drawbacks of the country, such as the language, 
native labour, drought, locusts, also rinderpest and the many other diseases which 
often thin out flocks and herds in South Africa. He should also consider care- 
fully the liability of getting thoroughly established in a farm. The risk of failure 
would naturally be great to those who might attempt to farm without sufficient 
capital to familiarise themselves with the climate and the many drawbacks pecu- 
liar to the country. 

I think a thousand acres of good land would be sufficient for one farmer. He 
would have a capital of at least 1,000/. in order to protect himself against all 
possible risks of failure while familiarising himself with the climate and other 
things which have to be reckoned with in South Africa. 

I have great hopes of the districts I have named as being suitable for English 
farmers, and I think if large blocks could be bought now there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting some of the very best class of farmers in England, and more 
especially in Wales, to emigrate at once. 


It is confidently believed that men of this class could be found 
both in the United Kingdom and among the colonial contingents 
furnished by Canada and Australia. No greater good fortune could 
befall British rule in South Africa than the settlement in the 
new colonies of a considerable number of Australians and Canadians, 
who would bring with them the admirable personal qualities and 
whole-hearted devotion to the Empire which so strongly characterise 
them at home. If these men are to be secured, no time must be lost 
in making them such an offer as will tempt them to remain in the 
country after the war is at an end. 

It is of the utmost importance to the success of the experiment 
that the settlers should only be placed upon the very best available 
land, situated within reasonable distance of markets for their 
produce. This point was emphasised over and over again before 
the Commission, and must be regarded as a sine qué non if any 
such scheme is to be a success. Fortunately the prospective 
extension of the railway systems of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies will soon bring many districts within reach of 
markets from which they are at present shut off. 

Can such land be obtained? Herein lies the cruw of the whole 
question. 
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There is no doubt that it can, either by the utilisation of 
Government land, or by acquisition from land companies, or by 
purchase from individuals. 

Both in the Transvaal and in the Orange River Colony there is 
a certain amount of suitable Government land available, of which 
the district known as the ‘ Conquered Territory,’ on the Basutoland 
border, is probably the most favourable instance. The land belong- 
ing to land companies was, in most cases, bought for its mineral 
rights and not for its agricultural value, and would, therefore, rarely 
offer the necessary advantages. There remains, then, purchase from 
individuals, and it is probably by this means that much of the land 
would have to be obtained, especially in the Orange River Colony. 
How much land could be so obtained, at a fair market price, it is 
difficult to say, but there was general agreement among the 
witnesses before the Arnold-Forster Commission that at the conclu- 
sion of the war many farms would come into the market through 
the death of the owners, the non-fulfilment of the terms of leases, 
and the foreclosure of mortgages. 

Major Thomas said : 


I think some very large blocks of land will shortly be in the market, as many 
of the Boer farmers have been killed, many ruined, and can no longer go on farm- 
ing; some are still on commando, last year’s crops have not been gathered, the 
land not ploughed, stock taken or confiscated, farms mortgaged to the hilt; many 
farmers have paid no interest last year, nor are likely to pay any this year, mortagees 
must close sooner or later, therefore land will be a drug in the market for some time 
to come, and should therefore be bought now, as, later on, when the country is quiet, 
English capital flowing into it, new railways being built, good land will soon en- 
hance in value, and be difficult to get at any price. I feel sure that land bought 
now at 2/7. 10s. or 32. per morgen will be equal in value to the land in Cape Colony, 
which is worth from 8/. to 12/. per morgen. 


Under Lord Kitchener’s Proclamation the maintenance of the 
families of burghers who remain on commando will in future be 
chargeable upon their property, and no doubt this will bring many 
farms into the market. Confiscation is unknown to the Roman 
Dutch law as a punishment for rebellion and high-treason, but in 
the unlikely event of an insufficient quantity of suitable land being 
obtainable, the legislation of other colonies, and notably of New 
Zealand, suggests a method by which it might be acquired without 
inflicting injustice upon the present holders. 

As for the financial aspects of the scheme, they do not appear to 
disturb experts. This is probably one of the cases where policy will 
determine expenditure, and not expenditure policy. We have spent 
so much to retain South Africa that we may well spend a little more 
to pacify it. If there is any prospect of such a scheme contributing 
to this result, its cost will not be grudged. The total outlay for 
land purchase and for irrigation would of course be considerable— 
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African Dutch that the South African British can fight. The 
colonists have taken their place among the Imperial forces, and 
more than their place. Where all have fought well, none have 
fought better than the volunteers from Natal, from the Colony, and 
from the ranks of the Outlanders. Every general under whom they 
have served bears witness to their fine soldierly qualities. Never 
again can the Cape Dutch maintain that their British fellow-settlers 
are incapable of meeting them in a stand-up fight. 

If the war has dissipated one old misconception, and produced 
some sort of rough basis of mutual respect between the two races, 
why should it not be possible in times of peace to remove the other 
stone of stumbling, and, by fixing the British upon the land, 
convince the Dutch that we have come to stay? The social and 
economic status quo ante bellum cannot be allowed to continue in 
the new colonies, or we stand to lose some of the best fruits of the 
war. It is by a resolute effort to put an end to the old race separa- 
tion that we can most effectively strengthen the hands of Lord 
Milner, ‘ 

It is useless to deny that many people are sceptical about the 
possibility of inducing British and colonial settlers to take up land 
in South Africa. They declare that any active movement in that 
direction is essentially artificial, that if the conditions were 
economically sound, settlers would find their own way to the new 
colonies. They also assert that all the land of any value for farming 
is already occupied. They ask why people to whom North-West 
Canada and parts of New Zealand are still open, should go to a 
‘God-forsaken’ country like South Africa, to sink their capital upon 
land which presents great drawbacks to agriculture, among a 
population either actively hostile or passively unfriendly. 

To this it may be replied that the immediate situation in South 
Africa is in all respects artificial, and therefore there is nothing 
inconsistent in making use of an artificial remedy. If it is desirable 
for Imperial reasons that British and colonial settlers should be 
planted on the land, it is worth the State’s while to pay some price 
toplace them there. Qui veut la fin veutlesmoyens. The principle 
of assisted emigration and assisted settlement has been adopted in 
most new countries, and assisted purchase has been found necessary 
in so old a country as Ireland—economics notwithstanding—to 
unravel the puzzle of a social and political deadlock. Outside 
economic purists of the old school there can surely be few to 
object to the experiment of settling colonists on the land in South 
Africa, if it can be shown to have any chance of success, and if the 
price to be paid is at all in proportion to the object to be gained. 
These are largely questions for experts, as indeed are the objections 
raised in the previous paragraph. On all such points the most 
valuable evidence was given before the Arnold-Forster Commission 
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The scheme, if scheme it can be called, need not be a very vast 
one. The number of settlers suggested by various witmesses is 
about two thousand for each colony. In a letter addressed by 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes to Lord Milner last year, and submitted to the 
Commission, he says: 

Taking the census of the Free State and the Transvaal I think I am beyond 
the mark when I say that probably not more than 13,000 families are upon the 
land in the Transvaal, and 10,000 families in the Free State. That would make 
a total of 25,000 families who are almost all belonging to the Dutch race, and 
leading a life entirely apart from the towns. 

It requires no argument to show that a settlement of 4,000 holdings of our 
people would give great security to our position, and the intercourse which must 
necessarily take place would tend to amalgamate the country people with ourselves, 
which never will occur so long as we remain entirely in the towns and they apart 
from us in the country with different thoughts, different ideas, and with no chance 
of daily intercourse. 


Elsewhere in the same letter Mr. Rhodes describes an interesting 
personal experience : 


In a small way I have tried to encourage fruit cultivation in the Cape Colony, 
and possess some twenty or thirty farms in the Paarl and Stellenbosch districts. 
Owing to their special knowledge the men in charge of these farms are almost 
entirely English, who have studied fruit éultivation in Oalifornia; and for the 
first time we have a number of English upon the land in these districts. At first 
they were looked upon with suspicion and distrust by their neighbours. This 
feeling has now totally altered. They mix socially with the neighbouring 
farmers, they are intermarrying with the Dutch, and the whole tone of these two 
districts is changing. 


It is true that this experiment was tried before the outbreak of 
the war, but the above words were written during the war and prove 
that Mr. Rhodes believed it might be repeated with success. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that as many as possible 
of the new settlers should be men of agricultural knowledge and ex- 
perience, having at their disposal capital of their own, variously 
estimated from 500/. to 1,000/. General Brabant, whose name has 
earned the respect of all loyalists in‘and out of South Africa, in- 
formed the Commission that, in view of previous experience, he 
should prefer to try ‘a rather better{class of farmer, a man of some 
little capital.’ He said, ‘It seems to me that Major Thomas’s 
scheme is the most likely to answer. It deals with practical men. 
Major Thomas’s idea is to purchase a lot of farms at the close of the 
war, to get them surveyed into small lots, and to put on them 
regular English farmers with a certain amount of capital.’ 

Another witness, Mr. W. Pott, with eleven years’ experience of 
South Africa and six years’ experience of New Zealand, wrote to 
the Commission : 


Speaking generally, agriculture offers much better prospects than stock-farming 
for yeoman settlers. Even recognising the difficulties and drawbacks which do 
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exist, I consider there is a fair reward awaiting intelligent agricultural develop- 
ment under judicious selection of men and sites. . . . I do not think that settlers 
who command less capital than 500/. are likely to succeed, or even to stick to 
farming for the necessary time to give it a fair trial. 


Major Thomas (member of the late Royal Commission on Agri 
culture), who is referred to above by General Brabant, stated in his 
most interesting evidence: 


I feel sure that the prospects in the districts I have named are very good, but I 
would warn those who indiscriminately advise men to g» out to South Africa to bear 
in mind that to be a successful farmer in any country a man must have some capital 
and practical knowledge. Ido not mean practical knowledge of South African 
farming—that, of course, would be a great advantage—he should also know at 
the outset the condition and the drawbacks of the country, such as the language, 
native labour, drought, locusts, also rinderpest and the many other diseases which 
often thin out flocks and herds in South Africa. He should also consider care- 
fully the liability of getting thoroughly established in a farm. The risk of failure 
would naturally be great to those who might attempt to farm without sufficient 
capital to familiarise themselves with the climate and the many drawbacks pecu- 
liar to the country. 

I think a thousand acres of good land would be sufficient for one farmer. He 
would have a capital of at least 1,000/. in order to protect himself against all 
possible risks of failure while familiarising himself with the climate and other 
things which have to be reckoned with in South Africa. 

I have great hopes of the districts I have named as being suitable for English 
farmers, and I think if large blocks could be bought now there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting some of the very best class of farmers in England, and more 
especially in Wales, to emigrate at once. 


It is confidently believed that men of this class could be found 
both in the United Kingdom and among the colonial contingents 
furnished by Canada and Australia. No greater good fortune could 
befall British rule in South Africa than the settlement in the 
new colonies of a considerable number of Australians and Canadians, 
who would bring with them the admirable personal qualities and 
whole-hearted devotion to the Empire which so strongly characterise 
them at home. If thes: menare to be secured, no time must be lost 
in making them such an offer as will tempt them to remain in the 
country after the war is at an end. 

It is of the utmost importance to the success of the experiment 
that the settlers should only be placed upon the very best available 
land, situated within reasonable distance of markets for their 
produce. This point was emphasised over and over again before 
the Commission, and must be regarded as a sine qué non if any 
such scheme is to be a success. Fortunately the prospective 
extension of the railway systems of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies will soon bring many districts within reach of 
markets from which they are at present shut off. 

Can such land be obtained? Herein lies the cru of the whole 
question. 
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There is no doubt that it can, either by the utilisation of 
Government land, or by acquisition from land companies, or by 
purchase from individuals. 

Both in the Transvaal and in the Orange River Colony there is 
a certain amount of suitable Government land available, of which 
the district known as the ‘ Conquered Territory,’ on the Basutoland 
border, is probably the most favourable instance. The land belong- 
ing to land companies was, in most cases, bought for its mineral 
rights and not for its agricultural value, and would, therefore, rarely 
offer the necessary advantages. There remains, then, purchase from 
individuals, and it is probably by this means that much of the land 
would have to be obtained, especially in the Orange River Colony. 
How much land could be so obtained, at a fair market price, it is 
difficult to say, but there was general agreement among the 
witnesses before the Arnold-Forster Commission that at the conclu- 
sion of the war many farms would come into the market through 
the death of the owners, the non-fulfilment of the terms of leases, 
and the foreclosure of mortgages. 

Major Thomas said : 


I think some very large blocks of land will shortly be in the market, as many 
of the Boer farmers have been killed, many ruined, and can no longer go on farm- 
ing; some are still on commando, last year’s crops have not been gathered, the 
land not ploughed, stock taken or confiscated, farms mortgaged to the hilt; many 
farmers have paid no interest last year, nor are likely to pay any this year, mortagees 
must close sooner or later, therefore land will be a drug in the market for some time 
to come, and should therefore be bought now, as, later on, when the country is quiet, 
English capital flowing into it, new railways being built, good land will soon en- 
hance in value, and be difficult to get at any price. I feel sure that land bought 
now at 27. 10s. or 3/. per morgen will be equal in value to the land in Cape Colony, 
which is worth from 8/. to 12/. per morgen. 


Under Lord Kitchener’s Proclamation the maintenance of the 
families of burghers who remain on commando will in future be 
chargeable upon their property, and no doubt this will bring many 
farms into the market. Confiscation is unknown to the Roman 
Dutch law as a punishment for rebellion and high-treason, but in 
the unlikely event of an insufficient quantity of suitable land being 
obtainable, the legislation of other colonies, and notably of New 
Zealand, suggests a method by which it might be acquired without 
inflicting injustice upon the present holders. 

As for the financial aspects of the scheme, they do not appear to 
disturb experts. This is probably one of the cases where policy will 
determine expenditure, and not expenditure policy. We have spent 
so much to retain South Africa that we may well spend a little more 
to pacify it. If there is any prospect of such a scheme contributing 
to this result, its cost will not be grudged. The total outlay for 
land purchase and for irrigation would of course be considerable— 
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Mr. Rhodes roughly estimates it at three millions—but it would be 
very gradual, and in the end it would be recoverable from the settlers 
by annual payments of principal and interest spread over a long 
term of years. 

If once the policy of land settlement were adopted, the details of 
a working scheme could be safely left to Lord Milner and the officials 
to whom he would confide its execution. It would be necessary to 
treat the new settlers with great generosity, and especially to make 
the terms of land-purchase as easy as possible. Our object is to get 
the British and Dutch side by side on the land in the belief that 
anything which helps forward that object brings nearer the pacification 
of South Africa. In the words of Mr. Rhodes, ‘I feel sure the only 
time when the Dutch people will accept us as part of themselves, and 
with an equal interest in South Africa, is when they find that we are 
really occupying and owning the soil, thus proving that our race is 
permanently fixed in the country.’ 

Henry BIRCHENOUGH. 





A WINTERS WALK-IN CANADA 


Canapa has of late been bulking large in the publiceye. She it was 
who first proved confederation feasible ; she it was who gave practical 
shape to the idea of Imperial unity by the institution of a preferential 
tariff; she linked East with West by her Pacific Railway; and it is 
she who took the initiative in Imperial penny postage. From the 
position of a humble colonial dependency she has risen to the rank, 
if not of a political and fiscal exemplar, at all events of a political and 
fiscal experimenter. The contrast is notable. 

I took the other day a long winter’s walk in this country of 
contrasts. For this, of a truth, Canada is. Her climate, her scenery, 
her sentiments, her people, her politics, all exhibit extremes the most 
extraordinary. A winter of arctic severity is followed by a tropical 
summer. Within sight of luxuriant pastures glide stupendous 
glaciers. Flattest prairies spread to the feet of mountain ranges the 
rivals of the Alps ; prim fields, orchards, and vineyards encroach upon 
primeval forests. Along with the hardy apple and the far-famed 
No. One Manitoba wheat, this land produces strawberries, peaches, 
grapes, and melons. Constitutionally content with British connection, 
her people are intimately influenced by ideas and manners American. 
Indeed, her people are as heterogeneous as herself. The Maritime 
Provinces of the extreme East hardly call themselves Canadian ; 
Quebec is French; Ontario is Canadian to the core, so is Manitoba ; 
in the North-West Territories are settlers from almost every 
nationality in Europe ; British Columbia, in the extreme West, again, 
fights shy of the cognomen Canadian. Newfoundland holds aloof 
altogether. A rude and toilsome social life goes hand in hand with 
patches of refinement and culture unmistakable. Canadian cheese 
took the prize at Chicago; Canadian poetry has been crowned by 
the Academy. Lauding democratic institutions to the skies, radical 
to the last degree, Canada nevertheless contains within herself castes 
and cliques in their horror of such principles almost rabid. With a 
political system the counterpart of the British, her politics are rife 
with personalities, election protests, corruption trials, 

But, to descend from the universal to the particular, I can 
perhaps most vividly paint a little picture of the conditions of 
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Canadian life and thought by describing with absolutely truthful 
detail a winter’s walk there, together with the ruminations to which 
it naturally gave rise. 

My point of departure was a little Ontarian country town of some 
ten thousand inhabitants—we will call it Dummer. Dummer was 
entitled to take rank as a ‘city,’ a population of ten thousand forming 
the technical line of demarcation between a city and a town; but for 
some intricate municipal reason or other—probably one of taxation— 
it had not been incorporated, incorporation requiring a vote of the 
Town Council. Dummer stood in a slightly higher latitude than the 
parallels which run through the belt of country skirting the northern 
shore of the Great Lakes, along which are dotted most of the centres 
of population ; and accordingly it was exposed to a slightly severer 
wintry climate. At the time of my visit it was enveloped in snow. 
Snow lay deep over the whole land, thick on every roof, over the 
edges of which it protruded itself in irregular curves—solid cataracts 
suspended in air, and vainly endeavouring to complete their descent 
by long six-foot icicles. Snow-white was every road, save for the two 
dirty grooves beaten down by the hoofs of horses. Snow covered 
the country, far as the eye could reach; glistening like glaciers on 
the hill-sides, deep purple and blue in the patches shaded by the 
pines; only the woods showing black against the dazzling white, the 
perpendicular walls of the wooden farm buildings, the solitary trees 
and shrubs, and the straggling snake-fences—long, unshapen logs of 
split timber, their ends placed zigzag the one over the other, to keep 
the structure erect—relieved the white monotony. And yet this 
belt of country is almost in the same latitude with the South of 
France, with the Riviera, whence but a few days before I had 
received in a letter a violet! To think that Pau and Nice and 
Cannes and Monaco and Genoa and San Remo and Florence were 
parallel with me and yet imbedded in flowers at that moment! 
Canada can hardly object to Mr. Kipling’s pretty and by no means 
fanciful epithet, ‘Our Lady of the Snows.’ The city of Montreal 
spent, a couple of winters ago, in clearing away the snow from her 
streets, 116,915 dollars 20 cents—roughly, 23,000/. So much for 
snow ; as for cold, they say fifty degrees of frost are not in Dummer 
uncommon. 

But if anyone thinks cold and snow here kill life they are 
mistaken. Octogenarians I know well, hale and hearty old gentle- 
men, with florid cheeks and buoyant step, who, when the mercury 
does its best to disappear into the bulb, call the weather ‘ bracing,’ 
feel ‘ young again,’ and blow with healthy joyaunce steaming breath 
through moustaches dripping icicles like the eaves. No; a ‘back 
country’ Canadian town in winter is, in its own phrase, ‘up and 
jumping.’ 

What does it do with itself? I will tell you. The roads are 
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alive with sleighs. Without this same slippery snow, to drag into 
this distributing centre waggon-load after waggon-load of hay and 
wood, and grain, and pork, and eggs, and butter, and cheese, and 
drag out again to the farms from which this produce comes tea, 
flour, sugar, clothes, oil, furniture, bricks, would be arduous labour 
indeed. So both farmers and shopkeepers hail the snow. Without 
it, produce would not be exchanged for wares, money would not cir- 
culate—at least, not to the extent that it then does. To the town 
itself, too, the winter seems to give a fillip. Winter is Canada’s 
‘season.’ In summer everybody goes away; the old and well-to-do 
to England, to ‘fashionable resorts’ in the United States or on the 
St. Lawrence, or by the shores of the inland lakes; the young and 
so-to-do go ‘camping’; the poor, by vespertinal boat or electric-car 
excursions, to neighbouring parks, islands, and pleasure-grounds. 
In July and August the cities are as deserted as London. Winter is 
the season of the little Canadian town ; and in no mean imitation of 
its big sister cities it revels in at-homes, afternoon teas, balls, dances, 
dinner parties, promenade concerts, amateur theatricals, and all the 
wonted frivolities and amenities of the day. It has its sleighing 
clubs, its tobogganing clubs, its skating clubs, its snow-shoeing 
clubs. It boasts an opera house, where are to be seen, usually for 
‘one-night stands,’ on their way to larger cities, some of the best 
actors in the land. It boasts a literary society under whose aus- 
pices come, from this metropolis or the other, University professors, 
imported Oxford Fellows many of them, who lecture on such sub- 
jects as, let us say, ‘ Periclean Politics,’ or the ‘ Function of Fiction,’ 
or ‘Greek Gyneceie.’ Dummer, despite her seclusion, neglects not 
the intellectual life. But to come to more practical details. Here 
are to be found electric tramcars, electric lights, arc or incandescent, 
which you prefer; waterworks, long- and short-distance telephones, 
one or two hospitals, three or four parks, one containing a racecourse, 
another a bicycle track, a public library, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, picturesque English churches, 
gorgeous Roman Catholic churches, modernised Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches, lighted and upholstered like theatres, with 
flaring, blaring organs and horseshoe-shaped seats—in short, all the 
paraphernalia of modern municipal civilisation. Dummer is now 
whistling There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night, and, 
All Coons Look Alike to Me, as New York is—or a few months since 
was—whistling those airs. Her hotel menus are in French—or 
partly in French ; Consommé au Bean and New England Dinner 
a@ la Maryland (never mind the accents) were once among my 
dishes. Yes; Dummer is a metropolis in miniature. 

Whence comes the wealth to support this forwardness ? you ask. 
(I must request the compositor to be particularly careful not to 
transpose the r and the o in the first syllable of the second substantive 
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of that sentence.) Well, there is the agricultural and dairy pro- 
duce already mentioned. The chances are many to one that the 
oatmeal porridge and the rasher of bacon you enjoyed to-day at 
breakfast, and the flour out of which was made the bread for your 
toast, came from Dummer; so, perhaps, did the barley for your glass 
of ale at luncheon, and the cheese which you tasted at dinner: 
Canadian ‘ Stilton’ and Canadian ‘Imperial’ are by no means to be 
despised ; and your servants may have long been regaling them- 
selves on Canadian beef and apples and butter—you, in return 
for all these commodities, sending to Dummer money, for which, I 
hope, you receive regular interest. Not a little Scotch and English 
capital drives ploughs and feeds cattle and develops mines in 
Canada. Would that more did so! There is room for large invest- 
ments here with ample security. There have been losses, that I 
know. Scotch and English creditors have been bitten in Dummer 
ere this. But if Scotch and English capitalists would send to 
Dummer trustworthy resident agents, working in partnership with 
native Canadians who know the needs of the country; or, better 
still, would establish in this colony branch offices, so that there may 
be close and responsible links between the company which lendsand the 
mortgagors who borrow, I cannot but think it would redound to the 
advantage of both. Canada wants money ; Canada can give security. 
England can give money; England wants security. The equation 
seems simple. It only wants honest and competent mathematicians 
to solve. Alas! honesty and competence seem scarcer than money 
and security. 

But not agricultural and dairy produce alone are the sources of 
Dummerian wealth. Owing to the artificial stimulus given to 
manufactures by the so-called national policy inaugurated by the 
late Sir John Macdonald in 1878, factories of every kind and descrip- 
tion sprang up through the length and breadth of the Dominion. 
And, added to this protective tariff, little country towns like Dummer 
have endeavoured to attract to them, by means of what many regard 
as @ pernicious system of bonusing, large and powerful companies 
employing numerous hands. Twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty thousand 
dollars, together with exemption from taxation for five, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years, have been the bait. As a consequence, one finds 
here huge electric machinery works, agricultural machinery works, 
mining machinery works, bridge works, lock works, to say nothing 
of ‘lumber’ mills, saw mills, ‘ grist’ mills, woollen mills, pork-pack- 
ing establishments, in addition to all the multifarious industries and 
factories turning out the thousand and one necessities of daily life— 
furniture, paper, laths, ‘shingles,’ window-frames, beer, pianos, 
coffins, cigars, sweetmeats, boots, shoes, clothes, trunks —for machi- 
nery has invaded many things the day. Then there is splendid 
water power, artificially improved by damming a bountiful river. 
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Dummer, too, sits at the intersection of two or more great railways. 
She is in touch with financial centres. She possesses banks, and 
loan, insurance, and other companies not a few. Her ‘ Hinterland’ is 
fertile and broad. Her credit is good. She numbers among her 
population men of worth and standing. 

But enough and to spare of the economic conditions of country 
towns. It is to the glorious early morning walk that I took there 
that my memory chiefly clings. 

For some reason one night sleep forsook me. After wooing her 
in vain, I rose at three and lighted an ungainly but highly satis- 
factory stove. It had a draught like a Bessemer furnace, drawing 
through an ugly stove-pipe, which ran bolt upright, turned sharp 
before it reached the ceiling, and disappeared in a hole in the wall— 
an apparatus quite the most conspicuous article of furniture in the 
room. On this I warmed a cup of tea, then donned all the warm 
clothing I could find, and in some forty minutes was afoot. What I 
ought to have worn was a blanket-coat and knickerbockers, moccasins, 
snow-shoes, and a woollen tuque—this is the picturesque costume of 
the Quebec snow-shoer. But I had to content myself with golfing 
tweeds, boots, and gaiters—a panoply, by the way, which seems to 
excite the curiosity of the home-keeping youth of Dummer. It is 
not a little strange how in this English colony English customs 
provoke a stare. Among all but the educated and travelled classes 
in Canada an Englishman is a foreigner. His speech is matter of 
merriment, his apparel matter of comment; and not altogether of 
good-humoured merriment or comment, it seemed to me, but smacking 
rather of scoff and scorn, a modified, or rather citified, form of the 
proverbial desire to ’eave ’arf a brick. I am not, of course, I must 
repeat, speaking of the upper and Anglified classes of the larger 
towns, by whom, indeed, the newly arrived Englishman is often apt 
to be, by too much petting, spoiled. But certainly among the 
populace American habits, customs, and manners prevail. Canadian 
slang is American slang. Popular nomenclature and phraseology 
are American. The college ground is a ‘campus,’ the local drill-hall 
is ‘the armories,’ vans are ‘expresses’; one never ‘makes haste,’ 
one ‘hurries up’; trains are never ‘ punctual,’ they are ‘on time’ ; 
people ‘ ride in rigs,’ not ‘ drive in carriages.’ In the open spaces of 
cities are seen going on in summer games of ‘ball’—baseball, 
namely—a game which draws its thousands, while cricket barely 
draws its scores. Newsboys offer you papers priced a ‘nickel.’ To- 
bacco- and gum-chewing are rife—the latter, I am glad to say, does 
not require the vile expectorative accompaniment of the former— 
‘glad,’ because it is indulged in by girls as well as boys. All this 
is, perhaps, natural. It is to be inferred that a great country, 
separated only by a cartographical line, will have more influence 
upon a little country, than will a great country separated from it_by 
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three thousand miles of sea. Between the two former international 
excursion trips are things of every summer’s occurrence; they have 
trades-unions and associations innumerable in common; younger 
sons from the smaller land flock for employment to the larger; 
newspapers, books, and magazines from the one cover the book- 
sellers’ counters in the other; the daily telegraphic despatches of 
both are fed by the self-same associated press. 

Yet it is only fair to remark that there is a class in Canada 
yearly freeing itself more and more from American influence. 
Within the last quinquennium there has been quite perceptibly 
growing more distinct a line of demarcation between two sections of 
the people—a severance that looks as if it might some day eventuate 
in the formation of two great castes or classes. Already the sons of 
what may be cailed the gentry—the bankers, the lawyers, the 
wholesale merchants, the doctors, the parsons—look to England for 
their inspiration, follow English fashions, play English games, copy 
English manners, and attempt an English accent. Twenty years 
ago such line was not so visible. Twenty years hence it may be 
cause of curious and unforeseen social and even political changes. 
Already we have seen an increasing tendency to seek British markets. 
Already we have seen a preferential tariff in favour of Britain. 

However, despite the American influences permeating the bulk of 
the Canadian populace, those influences only penetrate skin-deep. 
They may evince themselves in dress, manners, and speech, in habits, 
customs, and games; but at heart the sentiment of the people is 
thoroughly British. They glory in British connection; they shout 
over the ‘ Old Flag’ ; they rejoice when Britain wins. They take sides 
with the mother-land in all her troubles, and when she is in distress 
they run, as we know, to her aid. This is a puzzle that travellers 
have noted before. But, after all, it is not so much of a puzzle. 
The race is British ; but this race has been exposed toalien influences. 
Transplant a tree to another soil, and, though the foliage may vary, 
the sap remains the same. Besides, some of the stock has been twice 
transplanted. Many of the first settlers were Royalists expelled from 
the Southern Republic. ‘The first settlers in Upper Canada,’ says 
Mr. Adam Shortt, Professor of Political Science in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, 
were Americans made up partly of United Empire Royalists, themselves a very 
mixed element, and partly of miscellaneous immigrants from the neighbouring 
States; some of them actuated by restless enterprise, others driven by a stern 
necessity, not always of happy memory. To most of these people the change 
brought little or no difference in surroundings or general method of life, though it 
meant for some a change of occupation. Naturally, therefore, the American 
immigrants brought with them, almost intact, the system of economic, political 


and social life to which they had grown accustomed in the neighbouring British 
colonies, or young Republic.’ 





‘ The Canadian Magazine, May 1898. 
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Perhaps the writer hardly lays sufficient stress on the fact that the 
expulsive force that brought the bulk of the United Empire loyalists 
to Canada was loyalty to Great Britain, a loyalty their descendants 
still stoutly maintain and still loudly assert. 

But, indeed, this fact of Canadian loyalty to the mother-land is 
one that needs now never for one moment to be called in question. 
If it is ever for one moment called in question, this is due to 
two reasons—the one past, the other permanent. First, because 
in bygone days, before the two nations, French and English, 
which severally inhabited Upper and Lower Canada, were joined 
together in the political harmony which now unites them, there 
certainly were occasionally heard discordant notes; second, because 
the propinquity of Canada’s great and growing neighbour to the 
south is always so patent, so obtrusively patent, a fact. Of the first 
nothing was heard after the suppression of the rebellion of 1837, a 
rebellion that was squelched by the first show of armed resistance, 
a resistance organised by the community itself, and one which never 
would have burst into flame but for those two patriots who, like 
Samson’s foxes, trailed between them under the name of ‘ grievances’ 
the torch of political discord—Messrs. William Lyon Mackenzie 
and Louis Joseph Papineau. Grievances, all admit, there were; but 
not all admit that political conflagration was their only cure. This 
at least is the impression gained from the perusal of a Canadian 
historian’s account of the matter.’ The second reason, the propin- 
quity of the United States, still exists, because it is a permanent 
supposition that that huge and bulky nation would have no objection 
to enrolling the Provinces of Canada (of area, be it remembered, 
larger even than her own) among her numerous States. But since 
the recent unmistakable development of the idea of Imperial unity 
within the British Empire, and since the outburst of vational 
enthusiasm at the time of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, since the sending of 
the contingents to South Africa, this latter factor also has dwindled into 
insignificance. The United States, if they have never shown them- 
selves actually inimical to Canada, cannot be said ever to have shown 
themselves exactly exquisitely amicable ; and their high tariff wall, 
their unwillingness to treat for reciprocity of trade, their attitude on 
the Fenian Raid question, on the Maine boundary question, on the 
seal fisheries question, their harsh alien labour laws, tend rather to 
repulsion than to attraction. Canada will never be coerced into 
annexation; and if at any time in the history of her career she 
might have been coaxed, that day is long past. To-day the Liberals 
outdo the Conservatives, not only in protestations, but in practical 
proofs of loyalty; and to-day that small and still more radical party, 


* The Canadian Rebellion of 1837. By D. B. Read, Q.C. Toronto: C. Blackett 
Robinson, 1896. 
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which aspires to recognition under the title of Patrons of Industry, 
publicly prints (or till quite recently printed) in the forefront of its 
political propaganda ‘ British Connection.’ The last faint whisper of 
anything like alienation was in the general election of 1891, when 
the issue was ‘ Reciprocity’ or Commercial Union with the United 
States ; and then the Conservatives, by appealing to the Old Flag 
and proclaiming that Commercial Union must inevitably mean 
political union, were returned by a majority of one hundred and 
sixty-one to fifty-two. This, at least, is the contention of the 
winning side ; a contention to which colour is given by the fact that 
when in 1896 the losing side became the winning side, they out- 
Imperialised the Imperialists ; and when in 1900 an appeal was made 
to the country both parties vied in the strength of their Imperialistic 
sentiments.® 

However, to go back. As I have said, to the bulk of the 
untravelled and typically Canadian populace the Englishman isa 
foreigner. This dissimilarity of sentiment held with regard to the 
individual Englishman, and with regard to the nation to which 
he belongs, is worthy perhaps of analysis; the more so as its source 
has escaped the observation of the too hasty visitor. The fact is, 
the type of individual Englishman with which the youth of country 
towns like Dummer are chiefly familiar is the younger son sent 
out ‘to farm.’ And such younger son, not being as a rule the 
pick of the family either for brilliant intellect or vigorous industry, 
and being always reserved—reserved, that is, as compared with 
Dummerian freedom and adaptability—he is apt to be regarded with 
a curious commixture of pitiful contempt and jealous envy. With 
pitiful contempt, because, being a stranger within their gates, 
unaccustomed to their ways, possessing different modes of thought, 
speech, and manner, he is apt to think and move cautiously if not 
slowly—a demeanour attributed by the quick-witted and versatile 
Canadians either to aristocratic apathy (which they abhor) or 
to downright stupidity (which they contemn) or to both. His 
reserve, too, is taken to be mere pig-headed haughtiness—with 
jealous envy, because it is patent, even to Dummerian intellects, 
that he has had advantages denied to them. Poor younger son! 
His father little comprehends the conditions under which he toils. 

* I am sustained, I see, in this view of the decided change of Canadian sentiment 
towards Imperialism by that shrewd observer Professor John Davidson, of the 
University of New Brunswick, whose Commercial Federation and Colonial Trade 
Policy I have since been reading. ‘Few people, at home or in the colonies,’ says 
Professor Davidson, ‘ recognise the profound change which has come over colonial 
sentiment regarding the Empire. To-day, in Canada, we are all more demonstra- 
tively loyal than the inhabitants of the mother-country. ... Ten years since our 
ideas were very different. But the change has been so profound that, recent though 
it is, it is difficult to find anyone to admit that there has been any change. We are 


inclined to think that we always were as enthusiastic Imperialists as we are to-day. 
Yet as a matter of fact there has been a profound change. (Op. cit. p. 102.) 
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In a dependency like India he works with compatriots—who under- 
stand him, and rules over natives—who fear him. In a colony like 
Canada, those he works with and those he rules over, both are 
presumably his kith and kin, and they neither fear him nor under- 
stand him. Poor younger son! Often have I met him, a refined, 
cultured, University man often, lured across the Atlantic, after 
payment of a forty-pound premium, by one or other of the numerous 
agencies which promise that he shall be taught farming free and get 
600 acres of land forasong. Asa matter of fact, both asseverations are 
within the bounds of truth; but the free tuition means the work, 
the food, and the treatment of the commonest of common day- 
labourers; and what a solitary Oxford graduate, even after he has 
learned digging and manuring, could do with a square mile of land, 
the agencies do not teach. This is not the class of man that Canada 
wants. What Canada wants is the tenant-farmer with a family and 
a bank account; the first will help him to plough his land; the 
second will keep him till it is ploughed. The robust tenant-farmer 
will get on where the refined stripling will go to the wall—or the 
dogs. But to my walk. 

When I started, there was no moon, there were no stars; my 
sole light was the skyey reflection of the electric lamps, and only 
this for many miles enabled me to distinguish the grooves in which 
I had to walk from the high ridge of snow between them which I 
had to avoid. When I skirted the lee side of a high hill, or passed 
the distal edge of a thick wood, I floundered from one to other in 
the dark. The curious may wonder how the horse avoids this 
central ridge when only one is driven and not a pair. The explana- 
tion is that in all single-horse sleighs in America the shafts are 
placed to one side. The landscape, such of it as could be seen under 
a leaden-grey sky, was a vast monochrome, an expanse of dull white 
picked out with blotches and points and lines of black. Not a 
living thing was to be seen. Not a sound was to be heard. And, 
what particularly struck a lover of country walks, not the faintest 
suspicion of any kind of a scent was to be detected. Everything 
seemed to be dumb and dead; and the tiny flakes which fell in 
myriads, fell so silently, so pitilessly, had seemingly for their object 
the making of all things, if possible, still more dumb and dead. 
There is always something poetic about snow in England. There is 
something playful and jocular in the way in which lusty standard 
rose-trees, stout shrubs, and sturdy hedges don aged winter's garb, 
as a laughing maid will half demurely wear her grand-dam’scap. In 
the Western Hemisphere, away from the genial influences of the Gulf 
Stream, even in the same latitudes, winter is a more serious matter. 
The snow comes ‘to stay.’ There is little jocosity about it. It lies 
several feet thick. If it disappears during a temporary thaw, it 
comes again very soon. Here the trees do not sport with it. They 
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put up with it. They stand knee-deep in it, leafless, motionless, 
scentless, soundless. If there is a wind, it sweeps through them 
with a long thin swish, like the wail of a host of lost spirits seeking 
shelter. Not a branch falls—the autumn blasts brought down all 
that was frangible. Only frozen tears fall, fall from the ice-encrusted 
twigs. For miles on either side of me stood these patient trees; 
thick, black, heavy-boughed cedars, their short trunks buried in 
snow, squatting, like Mr. Kipling’s Djinn of All Deserts, on their 
haunches and vainly ‘thinking a Magic’ to make idling winter 
‘hump himself’; beech-trees, naked but for a few scattered sere 
and yellow leaves fluttering about their waists; the drooping- 
branched elm, not half so graceful as when full-leafed; elegant 
maples with a tracery of twigs far too fine to be compared to lace. 
These trees formed often the outermost fringe of thick woods. Into 
these I penetrated. A profound silence pervaded them, a silence so 
intense, so all-embracing, it seemed to overflow the forest, to go out 
into space, to enwrap the world in its grasp. Not a thing stirs. ‘To 
be alive in that shrine of death-like soundlessness seems desecration. 
It is supreme, infinite, absolute; you, the living, moving on-looker, 
are finite and relative, a thing of time and space. To think is to 
disturb the serenity of its repose, for to think is to attempt to limit 
it, to reduce it to the level of yourself, and no thought is large 
enough to compass it. Only some shaggy elk, hoofed and horned, 
diabolically crashing through crust upon crust of superimposed layers 
of frozen snow; and only demoniacal little troops of wolves, patter- 
ing fiendishly, are fit to defy or to disturb this deity of Quiet. It is 
large, expansive in its influence. Summer sights and sounds bind 
you to a spot, limit your attention to a locality, accentuate the petty, 
the individual, the trivial. The wintry woods, the white unfurrowed 
fields, stimulate no sense. The soul of man seems bared to the soul 
of Nature, and human thought and the universal mind seem con- 
tiguous and conterminous. Silence affects the mind as darkness 
affects the senses ; both in their impressiveness quicken the faculties 
to the utmost ; and yet, as no sense can perceive the impalpability 
of darkness, so no thought can pierce the impenetrability of silence. 
One must visit a wintry clime to experience emotions such as these. 
It would be interesting to discover how far climatic conditions 
have influenced national character in Canada. But that would bea 
discovery difficult to make. In primitive times this factor in the 
formation of temperament, involving as it did that also of diet, was, 
I suppose, paramount ; to-day, as facility of travel and spread of 
international intercourse increase, it fades. Above all, the influx of 
new blood tends to counteract its influence. To find its true effect 
here we must go to the North American Indian. What are his 
physical and climatic surroundings? Long and sombre winters, 
during which the patient earth awaits a bounding spring; then a 
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spring leaping into torrid summer; a summer followed by a blazing, 
gorgeous autumn, when again the patient earth lapses into its long 
and silent sleep. TIllimitable wastes of prairie and forest; all but 
shoreless inland seas; still and quiet pools; roaring or rippling 
brooks flowing through dark lugubrious woods. The solitude and 
silence of snow-shrouded lands ; a sudden bursting into gleeful life; 
fiery zstival months; a full and lavish fruitage. What are the 
effects of these upon the aborigines? We find them patient, hardy, 
enduring, to the last degree; taciturn, superstitious, intractable, 
dogged, treacherous, implacable. The wintry earth is not harder to 
uploose and disclose to view than is the Red Man’s heart. But 
hidden in that cold-seeming heart is fire. His loves and hates, his 
recklessness, his fearlessness, his unsettledness, his sudden exacerba- 
tions of anger, his scorn of consequence, are not more typical of his 
clime when the sun mounts high, than are of the winter solstice his 
motives dark and cold. Heissombre. For centuries he has roamed 
vast solitudes alone. No stranger visited him. He held no converse 
with the outer world. The alien, even the member of the neigh- 
bouring tribe, was to him a foe. He is sedate. With no settled 
occupation, nothing by him has to be done against a particular hour. 
He counts his time by moons, wandering in leisurely manner from 
hunting-ground to hunting-ground. The deer of his forests, the fish 
of his lakes—these are his only quest. He is savage. Now feeding 
to his full on flesh or fish, now half starved on a diminishing store of 
pemmican ; like his clime, he alternates from the extreme of lethargy 
to the extreme of energy. No one to Nature has lived closer than 
he. The hardihood of winter has entered into his frame ; the peace 
of lake and forest and pool has depicted itself on his face; the en- 
during vigour of huge and changeless expanses has written itself on 
his soul. He is as distinctly a product of the land as is its deep- 
toned hardy pine or its flaming sweet-sapped maple. He is a veri- 
table child of Nature still, undeveloped, undevelopable. He garners 
no grain, he husbands no resources. His habits, after a century’s 
contact with civilisation, are what they were in pristine times. The 
White Man comes, sees how perfectly suited to his lakes is his frail 
canoe, and immediately sets about to make him a dainty craft, as far 
removed from its rude prototype as a trim yacht from a Yarmouth 
trawler. The Red Man still hollows out a log, or, like Hiawatha, 
begs the birch-tree for its bark. A child of that Nature which gave 
him birth, and from whose naked breasts he still sucks his simple 
livelihood, he will never grow up. Nowhere perhaps to-day is seen 
so clearly the influence of climate upon temperament, for nowhere 
perhaps has climate been less trammelled in its action. 

But the climate of Canada has not yet appreciably affected its 
incursive Anglo-Saxon hosts, save perhaps in one particular. This, 
namely, One of the first differences one notices when crossing from 
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the eastern to the western moiety of the Atlantic is in the air. The 
warm, moisture-laden atmosphere of the British Isles gives way to a 
clarity and rarity truly marvellous on first observance. The very 
outline of ocean’s rim evinces it. In fact, few things are more 
distinctively characteristic of the two great halves of the Anglo-Saxon 
race which inhabit its opposing shores than that symbolised by the 
appearance of the Atlantic horizon—on the hither or British side, 
softened, mellow, blending into sky and cloud, quiet, subdued, self- 
restrained; on the thither or American side, definite, distinct, 
defiantly overt, so self-revealed that it presents a keen and clearly 
cut serrated edge to the wondering skies, This air seems to affect 
the nerves as it does the sea. It has tremendous tonic properties, 
It strings-up, makes keen, alert, ‘smart.’ It is very dry. Life as 
well as coal burns quickly in it ; an English hearth merely smoulders 
in comparison with one Canadian, which, especially in winter, glows 
white-hot. Naturally this air affects the system. The Canadian is 
supereminently quick-witted. He thinks fast, very fast. It is his 
boast, too, that he can ‘put his hand to anything.’ And so, indeed, 
hecan. But with his quick-wittedness goes a self-consciousness and a 
restlessness which he shares in common with his brethren to the south. 
But other formative influences come in here, the which to trace would 
lead us too far astray. There is, of necessity, also, the crudeness 
and rawness inseparable from acolony; there is the lack of standards, 
both of taste and manners, perhaps also of morals, if we pried into 
business and politics ; there is the youthfulness of a still-growing 
people. ‘It cannot be denied,’ says one of their own writers, ‘ that, 
whereas other sections of the race have inherited not only capacity 
but a cultured social atmosphere, fraught with many civilising 
influences, we have inherited but little of the latter.’ 4 lsewhere, 
too, he speaks of ‘ our rawness and lack of culture.’ Canada shares 
with her southern neighbour also a curious self-assertiveness, the 
outcome perhaps of an absence of caste. There being, presumably, 
no recognised social grades, a quiet and restrained demeanour passes 
among the uneducated for insignificance. But is not, after all, 
national character fast becoming indistinguishable? The ebb and 
flow of travel, emigration, the marvellous ramifications of the news- 
paper press, by which I read at my breakfast table to-day precisely 
what you, five, ten, fifteen thousand miles away, are reading at yours, 
the community of light and periodical literature simultaneously 
published in two hemispheres—it would be interesting to trace the 
effects of these and of multiform other tendencies making for 
international coalescence. 

But if her climate has not affected her character, her scenery 
has fired her imagination. Canada has produced some poetry which, 
in delicacy of feeling, if not in power of thought, forms a remarkable 

* Professor Adam Shortt, in The Canadian Magazine, cit. supra. 
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offset to the crudity usually regarded as a necessary concomitant of 
colonial life and thought, once more emphasising the fact that she is 
a country of contrasts. Those who have read Songs of the Great 
Dominion,’ or the Appendix to Younger American Poets,‘ or the more 
recent Treasury of Canadian Verse,’ and to whom the names of 
Fréchette, Bliss Carman, Archibald Lampman, are known, need no 
proof of this. However, from a Canadian wood in winter to climatic 
influences and the poetic spirit is a far cry. Return we to the 
former. 

As I walked, the wind rose, and its noise in the convolutions of 
the ear, so still was everything else, became almost annoying in its 
resounding roar. I had followed devious and untravelled ways in 
the semi-darkness, and this wind it was that told me when again I 
reached a high-road—namely, by the whistling of the telegraph 
wires. I never heard such obstreperous wires. They made an 
£olian harp truly hyperborean in timbre and volume. Every note in 
the scale of audible human sound seemed struck; and were there 
such a thing as an acoustical spectroscope, it would have shown, not 
only every tone and semitone in the gamut, but ultra-treble and 
ultra-bass notes also. And it was played fortissimo. Those wires 
shrieked, bellowed. Whether at that early hour they were carrying 
messages, I do not know; but all the intensity of human anguish, 
human happiness, and human woe seemed to be flowing through 
their scrannel lengths ; and the thin hapless things plained of their 
freight to the unheeding winds. It was a weird sound far out there 
in the desolate wild, with not a soul to hear or sympathise—for I, 
what was I in all that huge expanse? They wotted not of me. 

Then the great sky by degrees broke up into masses of cloud, and 
here and there between them shone out the steady stars—im- 
perturbable, piercing, shaken not by the slightest twinkle. One rich 
and brilliant planet in the West glowed argent in the blue—a blue 
into which the eye penetrated far, far into infinity. The Canadian 
sky is ever lofty, pellucid, profound ; very different from the close 
canopy so common in cloudy England. 

But it was high time to turn homewards. A faint light over- 
spread the East; things began to take shape; houses, instead of 
appearing as dark blotches against the white, now looked like 


5 Songs of the Great Dominion: Voices from the Forests and Waters, the Settle- 
ments and Cities of Canada, Selected and edited by William Douw Lighthall, M.A., 
of Montreal. London: Walter Scott, 1889. 

* Younger American Poets, 1830-1890. Edited by Douglas Sladen, B.A. Oxon., 
B.A., LL.B. Melbourne, Australia; with an Appendix of Younger Canadian Poets, 
edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts, of St. John, N.B. London and Sydney: Griffith, 
Farran, Okeden, and Welsh, 1891. 

" A Treasury of Canadian Verse, with Brief Biographical Notes. Selected and 
Edited by Theodore H. Rand, D.C.L., author of At Mines Basin, and Other Poems. 
Toronto: William Briggs. London: J.'M. Dent, 1900. 
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habitable dwellings; the separate boughs were distinguishable on 
the trees. As one neared the town signs of life were seen—and 
smélled; the pungent odour of the ‘coal-oil,’ with which the 
impatient and unthrifty housewife coaxed her wood fire more 
rapidly to catch, smote almost smartingly upon the nostril. Sleepy- 
eyed mechanics, buttoned to the throat, heavily ‘over-shoed,’ and 
with hands be-pocketed, strode sullenly workwards. Later on 
‘cutters ’—so are called the comfortable little one-horsed sleighs just 
seating a couple—sped hither and thither. Then a milk-cart or 
two glided past, the cans wrapped in furs, the hairs on the horses’ 
muzzles showing white with cleaving ice. Later still, and when 
within the precincts of the town proper, children were met espying 
sleighs on which to get ‘rides’ to school. It was a different world 
now. A dazzling sun transformed the dull dead landscape of the 
night into a blinding spangled sheet of purest white. Involuntarily 
the eyes half closed against that glare. No wonder the sub-arctic 
eye lacks the large frank openness of those of softer realms ; against 
even the summer sunshine the protection of approximated eyelids 
is needed, as the crow’s feet of the farmers’ features prove. If 
Canada has earned the title of Our Lady of the Snows, she certainly 
equally deserves the title of Our Lady of the Sunshine; nowhere is 
sunshine so bright or so abundant; so bright and abundant that it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that it has not a little to do with the 
elimination of that ‘phlegm’ from the descendants of the immi- 
grant of that land to the folk of which the French attribute that 
characteristic. ‘There are few, if any, places in England,’ says the 
Director of the Meteorological Service of Canada, ‘that have a 
larger normal annual percentage [of bright sunshine] than thirty- 
six, and there are many as low as twenty-five; whereas in Canada 
most stations exceed forty, and some few have as high a percentage 
as forty-six.’* ‘Weather permitting’ is a phrase but rarely heard 
in Canada. 

But my walk was over. It was one I would not have exchanged 
for many another taken under more genial skies. 

Of the future of this great Dominion it is always as tempting 
to speculate as it is difficult to prophesy. In its early days it must 
have been a thorn in the flesh of the home Government. The 
perpetual and irrepressible squabbles between English and French 
nothing seemed to allay. Governor after Governor tried policy 
after policy, but in vain. But this is ancient history. The struggle 
for political existence has caused that spectre to dig its own grave. 
Or, if a few vague and shadowy phantoms still flit across the 
political vision—phantoms such as the Manitoba Schools question, 


8 Mr. Robert F. Stupart, in the Handbook of Canada, published by the Publication 
Committee of the Local Executive (of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science). Toronto, 1897, p. 78. 
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the Bourassa-Monet objurgations on the sending of the contingents 
to South Africa, and the peppery speeches of Mr. Tarte are 
some slight indications that it still walks—there are some who 
think that a morn of perfect racial and religious harmony never- 
theless is at hand. A Frenchman and a Roman Catholic is 
Prime Minister of a people of whom only one-third are French. 
Nothing much now is to be feared from the duality of races. They 
have long since agreed to live in amity, recognising the fact that 
amity is necessary to prosperity. As to what might happen were 
war to break out between France and England, that, it must be 
admitted, is a delicate question. The French-Canadian is French, 
socially, linguistically, and sentimentally French ; there is no gain- 
saying that. He clings to his own language and laws; he insists 
that his statutes shall be in French as well as in English ; he seldom 
intermarries; he not often consorts with his British compatriots. 
But there are those who think that his French sympathies are with 
the old Trans-Atlantic New France of the land of his nativity, rather 
than with the new Cis-Atlantic Old France of the land of his origin 
—with Quebec Province, not with La République Frangaise; that 
he knows on which side his bread is buttered; and that, were his 
motherland and his fosterland to be embroiled, he would, at least, 
by quiescent neutrality, seek rather to increase the amount of his 
butter than run the risk of losing his bread. But this is a question 
to which in reality no one can give an answer till it is put to the 
test. May it never be put to the test! Till it is put to the test 
there is nothing to fear from duality of race. 

As to Canada’s fate in the event of a war between England and 
the United States, that is another matter, but a matter even less 
necessary to discuss than the preceding one. At all events, we may 
believe that, as the whole Empire has helped England, so the whole 
Empire would help Canada. 

Indeed, there is nothing much now to be feared from anything. 
What is there to hinder Canada’s rapid and healthy growth? The 
multitude and magnitude of her material resources have been 
enumerated and calculated to nausea; her extent of territory, 
aqueous and terrene, has been descanted on to satiety. And yet— 
and yet, one thing, we seem to be inclined to say to her, thou 
lackest. This is, a high standard of public morality. Her poli- 
ticians are not always characterised by singleness of aim or by 
disinterestedness of purpose. Power for themselves and place for 
their supporters too often sway their councils. With huge and 
complex problems of national import clamouring for solution, too 
often they fritter away their time in party feuds or petty frivolities. 
But it may be that in matters political Canada only sins where none 
is righteous. Her immigrants are young, and are not recruited 
from the highest strata. She is herself a young country. She has 
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no great and leisured class, trained, not only in habits of government, 
but also in habits of strict and unswerving honour. Lastly, she has 
enly some five millions of people from whom to choose her leaders. 
Happily, hers is a benignant, not a malignant disease. As national 
stability advances, the national conscience will improve. Accordingly, 
given time, men, and money, there is no reason known among men 
why Canada should not take her allotted place among the Five Free 
Nations which, as Mr. Kipling sings, make up the British Empire. 


ARNOLD HAULTAIN 
(A Twenty Years’ British Resident in Canada). 


PosTSCRIPT 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Sir,—As a ‘ native-born’ of India who has lived in Canada for 
the last twenty years, I read with no little interest the article in this 
Review for August on, ‘ How America really feels towards England,’ 


by Mr. Samuel E. Moffett, of the New York Jowrnal; all the more 
as in it Canada was so often mentioned. 

To me, I confess, it seems as impossible to abstract the real feeling 
of America towards England as it would be to abstract the real feeling 
of India towards England. The one contains as heterogeneous a 
collection of communities as the other. Between the old families of 
the South and the nowveausx riches of the North there is as great a 
difference as there is between the Rajput and the Babu; and 
between these two extremes you will find between South Carolina 
and Michigan as many intermediate opinions as you will between 
Rawal Pindi and Madras. To take one subject alone, the South 
African War—upon which Mr. Moffett has so much to say—two of 
the chief New York newspapers to-day take diametrically opposite 
standpoints. I refer to the Evening Post and the Sun. 

But granting there is some sort of hazy consensus of feeling in 
America, as one might grant there is some sort of hazy consensus of 
feeling in India, is it to the staff of the Yellow Press that we must 
go for it?—for the New York Journal is pre-eminently typical of 
the Yellow Press. Well, perhaps the Yellow Press of New York is 
as near the truth as is the vernacular Press of Calcutta. Let me 
say this, however: I was speaking about this article the other day 
to a young and highly intelligent Canadian who has long lived in, 
and has become a naturalised subject of, the United States. 
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‘Believe me,’ said he, earnestly, ‘the Yellow Press does not repre- 
sent the best American opinion.’ 

One word more. Mr. Samuel Moffett’s ‘ real feeling’ is, perhaps, 
as much ‘real’ as is the Rev. Mr. Martin Lyman Streator’s. Mr. 
Streator’s is best conveyed in the title of the book he has recently 
published, which runs thus: The Anglo-American Alliance in 
Prophecy ; or, The Promises to the Fathers. 

But, after all, does it so much signify what America feels 
towards England ? I am glad to think it needs no long article to 
show what England’s colonies feel towards England. And this 
offsets much, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 
THE GRANGE, TORONTO: 
August 31, 1901. 
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THE SAD PLIGHT OF BRITISH FORESTRY 


DurinG the last session of Parliament I was asked by a well-known 
naturalist to invoke the interference of the Home Office with the 
wholesale slaughter of crossbills on a certain estate in the north of 
Scotland. Although I was distressed to hear of the destruction of a 
beautiful and interesting bird, whereof the splendid flame colour on 
head and breast fades, sooner or later, after death to a greenish ashen 
hue, I felt unable to comply with my friend’s request by reason that 
the Wild Birds’ Preservation Act of 1894 was specially designed to 
commit to County Councils the responsibility for protecting such 
species as the interests and special features of different districts ren- 
dered it desirable to encourage. But knowing the owner of the 
estate in question to be a genuine lover of nature, little likely to 
sanction, still less to direct, the persecution of any wild creature 
without good reason, I took occasion to ask him the reason for the 
killing of the crossbills. He gave one to which it was not easy to 
demur. The owner of extensive fir woods, he has set himself to 
intelligent and economic management of the same, and is most 
naturally anxious to avail himself of natural regeneration—that is, 
the growth of self-sown seedlings upon ground where ripe timber 
has been felled. To ensure this, which is far the most economic 
method of securing a fresh crop, a plentiful supply of natural seed is 
essential; and that, in the case of pine woods, is precisely what 
flocks of crossbills prevent. They split the cones with their powerful 
beaks, devour the seeds, and defeat the object of the forester. If the 
choice were proved to lie between pine forest and crossbills, most 
people would give their vote in support of the pines, as con- 
tributing most both to the beauty and wealth of the district; but 
in fact the case for the pines is stronger than that, for it is the 
presence of pines that attracts these large flocks of crossbills. It 
comes to this, therefore, that if you do not reduce the number of your 
crossbills, you must do without natural pine forest ; and if you do not 
have extensive pine forest you will have no crossbills, for they will 
go to other lands where their favourite diet can be had in plenty. 
Troublesome as crossbills are, their presence with us in larger 
numbers than formerly is a gratifying proof of the extent to which 
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reafforestation has made headway in the Highlands during the last 
half-century. Of all the counties of the United Kingdom, Inverness- 
shire now contains the largest extent of woodland, 150,929 acres; at 
the beginning of last century there were few more treeless wastes. 

Still more gratifying is the start which has been made in the 
north by applying scientific system to forestry. Too long has the 
old, wasteful, hand-to-mouth, rule-of-thumb manner prevailed ; not 
a moment too soon have some Highland landowners awakened to 
the increasing value of home timber, and have begun to recognise 
forestry as farming on a large scale. It requires, however, more 
than common prescience to adopt a revolution in a system of 
cultivation wherein the rotation of crops must be measured, not by 
seasons, but by centuries. 

In 1887 Sir John Lubbock’s Select Committee of the House of 
Commons pronounced British woodland management to be capable 
of material improvement, and reported themselves as satisfied that 
a considerable proportion of the foreign timber imported might be 
grown at home under a more skilful system. These imports at that 
time were reckoned at the value of 16,000,000/., exclusive of forest 
products other than timber to the value of 14,000,000/. This value 
had increased to upwards of 21,000,000/. in 1899, whereof 5,000,000/. 
was paid for rough-hewn logs, and 16,000,000/. for sawn timber. 
The latter import consisted nearly entirely of pine or fir from the 
Baltic, Scandinavia, and Canada, and there exists no physical reason 
why every foot of this should not have been grown on British soil 
had it been the will of our people to do so. Of course there 
remains the economic question, whether British land is not or cannot 
be turned to more directly profitable account than in timber-growing. 
Of the 16,000,000 acres which the Select Committee reported as 
being waste land, producing no crop of any kind, a great deal yields 
a fine rent for sporting purposes. Many a Highland proprietor 
derives a larger annual revenue by letting his land as a deer forest 
than if it were covered with trees managed on business principles. 
But that may not always be the case ; indeed, a great deal of these 
16,000,000 acres is of little or no value for sporting purposes, 
especially in Ireland; and Mr. Nisbet, in his recent admirable con- 
tribution to the Haddon Hall Library, Our Forests and Woodlands,' 
has shown good cause for reflection whether, both from a private 
and a national point of view, the time has not come to found a new 
source of wealth by the proper treatment of waste land which is 
neither deer forest nor grouse moor. Pointing to the enormous and 
rapid development of the United States and of Germany in timber- 
consuming industry, he regards the recent rapid rise in the price of 
timber as no temporary fluctuation. The visible supply of, timber 
in the world has been diminishing for many years; the demands 

' London: J. M. Dent and Co., 1900. 
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upon it have been constantly increasing. What must be the not 
remote result ? 


Briefly stated [says Mr. Nisbet] the economic conditions now already obtain- 
ing, and practically certain soon to become greatly accentuated, are such that the 
present sources of supply throughout the world are just able to meet the existing 
demand, But the demand seems certain to increase, and such enhancement can 
only be met by working out timber from backwoods and remote tracts which are 
at present unremunerative. Hence a general rise in prices throughout Scandinavia, 
Russia, and Canada must be the direct result of competition between Britain, 
America, and Germany. 


It is quite true that in some timber-producing countries the 
State has interfered to ensure judicious reafforestation, and in 
others, such as Western Australia and Queensland, private com- 
mercial foresight has made provision against reckless denudation ; 
but the restoration of felled wood is a process which cannot be 
hurried ; the average time required for timber crops to mature leaves 
very little change out of a century. On favourable soil and in good 
exposure Scots fir and larch may be most profitably cleared at 
about eighty years’ growth ; but heavy sacrifice of capital is incurred 
if the final fall of oak is made before it is 120 or 140 years old. 
If Mr. Nisbet be correct in his forecast—and his experience of 
forestry in many countries entitles his opinion to respectful at- 
tention—demand must have overtaken the supply before many 
years have past. 

In view of the approach of this crisis, it may be interesting and 
profitable to inquire what preparation is being made at home to 
meet it, and what part existing British woodlands are capable of 
bearing to meet the requirements of the timber market. Now 
among the many sharp lessons we have learnt from the competition 
of foreign produce none has been more ruthlessly rubbed in than 
this, that the first conditions of profitable trade in open markets 
are regularity of supply and uniformity of quality. Nobody who 
has followed the course of the dairy industry in Britain and Ireland, 
who has marked—first, the overwhelming success of Danish and 
French butter, manufactured with scientific precision and delivered 
with organised punctuality—and, second, the marked revival of 
the home industry in consequence of the adoption of a better system, 
can want a clearer illustration of this principle. To how many 
estates in the British Islands can one point as supplying, or being 
capable of supplying, the timber trade on these terms? Positively 
the only ones known to me are some of the vast Highland woodlands: 
they are scientifically managed, and will some day be ready to put 
timber regularly and of uniform quality on the market. But that 
day is not yet ; a very small proportion of the crop is ripe, or even 
nearly ripe. 

The woodland of the United Kingdom extends to a little 
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over three million acres. Most people go through life with a very 
vague impression about the extent of an acre; none but trained 
minds can apprehend what is meant by a million. Perhaps the 
most vivid way of explaining the present extent of British and 
Irish woodland is to state that, were it all united in a continuous 
mass, it would cover the entire counties of Oxford, Worcester, 
Warwick, Leicester, Northampton, and Nottingham with ‘a 
boundless contiguity of shade.’ Those three million acres would by 
no means suffice, even had they received for one hundred years past 
the most skilful management, for the present requirements of the 
home timber market ; but Mr. Nisbet reckons that they might have 
been made to meet one-third of the demand now supplied by the 
foreigner. 


If our three million acres of woodlands were trebled in extent [says he], and 
were all managed on business principles, in place of being under uneconomic 
management as game coverts and pleasure grounds, as is now mostly the case 
with British forests, this would merely be able to supply existing requirements, 
and no more. Nay, even if we had twelve million acres under forest, and all 
under the best of management, they would probably be just about able to supply the 
demand for timber likely to exist at the time plantations now formed may become 
mature. 


That is to say, in from one to two hundred years! It is obvious 
that a forecast at such long range must be understood with ‘errors 


excepted’; but then—no forecast, no forestry. To forecast the 
general value of timber a hundred years hence is hazardous indeed ; 
still more so to predict what trees it will then prove to have been 
most worth planting now. It so happens that, at the present time, 
the native timber which meets with the readiest sale in Scotland, and 
at the highest price, is that of sycamore. Writers in the first half 
of last century set small store by it. ‘The timber of our sycamore,’ 
wrote Cobbett, ‘is white and soft, and not valuable by any means.’ 
But it is now in so much request by calico printers and, I believe, 
carpet manufacturers that bolls measuring twelve inches on the 
square readily fetch from 2s, 6d. to 5s. a foot, according to distance 
from a railway or harbour. On the other hand the demand and 
price for poplar, so much in request for railway wagons fifty years 
ago, have fallen off considerably. Still, in spite of these changes in 
value, it is hard to conceive any stage of civilisation when the timber 
of mature oak, ash, elm, Scots fir and larch will fail to command 
a remunerative price. 

When we turn to consider the general quality of the timber grown 
in our three million acres of woodland, the prospect is even more 
discouraging than the deficiency in extent. The average English 
landowner knows nothing of economic forestry; but he knows all 
that is to be known about shooting ; he has also a fine taste for great 
trees, which it is only dire necessity can induce him to sacrifice. 
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Now the combination of these two motives—desire for game and 
pride in great trees—has wrought the ruin of English woodland from 
the forester’s point of view. Clean, long stems, such as one may see 
in the well-managed Forét de Blois, or, still more admirable, in the 
fine oak wood between Blois and Cour-Cheverny, are incompatible, 
except on soils of exceptional character, with thick undercover for 
game, because they can only be obtained by growing trees so close 
together as to sustain an unbroken canopy of foliage until they have 
attained their full height. This exclusion of sunlight, necessary to 
prevent the formation of side branches, is inimical to the growth of 
most plants producing undercover. Except on the most generous 
soils, the floor of a wood so treated is apt to become as bare as that 
ofa barn. This is of less importance nowadays, one would suppose, 
because of the intensely artificial character which cover-shooting has 
been made to assume; indeed, hurdles and made-up stick shelters are 
often placed at such places where it is desired to have a rise of 
pheasants, and to the guns placed outside the wood it can matter very 
little whether the birds rise from a natural brake or from one con- 
structed ad hoc. 

But a rightly managed woodland, bearing a proper rotation of 
crop, will contain trees in all stages of growth, including breadths 
from five to twenty years planted, than which there is no kind of 
cover more beloved of game. No reference is here made to copse, 
the subject of anxiety being the supply of mature timber, not forest 
products in general. In the attempt to make every wood a pheasant 
cover, landowners have got into the habit of unmerciful thinning, 
leaving trees so far apart as to throw out side limbs instead of build- 
ing up stems. Great must be the bewilderment of a German forester, 
scientifically trained and of ripe experience, when he sees for the first 
time a typical English woodland, managed, it must seem to him, 
purposely to prevent the formation of clean timber, and the trees 
encouraged to form great spreading heads as if for orchard purposes. 

If the quality of the timber produced be unsatisfactory compared 
with that from Continental forests, still more prohibitive to profitable 
trading is the uncertain and intermittent nature of the supply. An 
English timber merchant knows exactly what he wants, and can be 
sure of getting it through his Continental agents; but it is alla 
matter of chance what he could get in any season out of the three 
million acres at his door, so to speak. Sentiment, love of landscape, 
solicitude for game, all render landowners in this country very half- 
hearted in getting the most out of their woods. A few weeks ago I 
was staying at a fine historic castle in the Midlands. The far-reaching 
park was rich with glorious masses of woodland, just verging on the 
turn of theleaf. The prospect from the lofty terrace was enchanting 
and I gladly accepted my host’s invitation to take a turn with him 
through his trees. Alas! nearer acquaintance with them revealed an 
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innumerable series of might-have-beens. The soil is generous, the 
varied fall of the ground just what affords foundation for the noblest 
forest; all that has been lacking is the directing mind of man. 
Lavish, unrestrained growth in every direction; traces of arbitrary 
unequal felling ; in the blank spaces headlong jungle of seedlings 
and saplings crowded in a mutually wasteful struggle for existence. 

We passed through an extensive wood which had once consisted 
mainly of oaks, clothing the northern declivity of the hill whereon 
the castle stands. These oaks have been grown well and sufficiently 
close to draw them up to a great height, thus taking full advantage 
of the good soil and propitious shelter; they averaged about 80 feet 
in height, with noble clean stems, some 40 or 50 feet without a branch, 
and seemed to be about 200 years old. Assuming that the wood 
consisted of about 50 acres, there could not have been less than 9,000 
or 10,000 cubic feet of sound oak timber per acre (according to the 
reduced British measurement of square-of-quarter girth) when this 
oak crop reached maturity fifty years ago. At 1s. per foot this 
represents a value of 22,5001. or 25,000/. The greater part of this 
value has been sacrificed in the supposed interest of the landscape. 
Ten or fifteen years ago the oaks were suddenly and severely thinned, 
by way of improving the beauty of the wood ; and the admission of 
light has brought up a strong growth of ash and beech saplings, with 
other undergrowth, among which have been planted a number of 
what are usually classed as ornamental conifere, but which in such 
a scene are simply so many eyesores. So far from the beauty of this 
fine woodland being enhanced by what has been done, it has been 
ruined. My host pointed out with much concern that the oaks 
were failing. His forester, had he known the rudiments of his 
business, when he was directed to change the close oak wood into 
an open one should have warned his employer that the trees left 
standing were bound to fail. The inevitable result of suddenly 
isolating an oak which has been grown to middle age or maturity in 
close highwood is that an eruption of twigs and branchlets springs 
from the trunk and from the branches below the crown; the tree 
becomes ‘stag-headed,’ and the timber is greatly spoilt. That is 
exactly what has happened in the wood I am describing. These 
oaks have passed their best; they could not have improved even had 
they been let alone; treated as they have been, they are past praying 
for, and the rest of their existence must be a long-drawn process of 
decay, diversified with random and morbid growth. 

Now, so great is the prejudice of English landowners against 
treating woodland commercially, and so great their affection for 
individual trees, that had I spoken the thought in my mind my 
host had dubbed me a miserly, bawbee-hunting Scot. So I held 
my peace. None the less am I convinced that the proper treat- 
ment of these remaining oaks is to fell and sell them, to make 
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way for a fresh crop. There seemed to be about thirty of these lofty 
oaks left upon each of the 50 acres. At present prices these clean- 
grown stems cannot be worth less than 7/. 10s. a piece as they stand. 
The aggregate value, therefore, of the whole wood still amounts to 
11,300/,? 

Here was a typical instance of the condition of things on many 
estates. The owner is generally devoted to his trees, and regards 
it as sacrilege to treat them as acrop. He takes pride in what he 
believes to be judicious thinning, which is nearly always thinning 
carried to an injudicious extent, so as to induce a maximum of great 
limbs and a minimum of clean stem. He dabbles in arboriculture, 
but is ignorant of the principles of forestry,’ with the result that 
what might have been a valuable and productive woodland is turned 
into a mixture of arboretum, pleasure-ground, and game preserve, 
which neither covers the expense of keeping (at least in many 
instances) nor yields any equivalent to the agricultural rent of the 
land. It is picturesque, indeed, and full of delightful combinations 
of form and colour, light and shade. To an artist it may furnish 
more subjects than a well-ordered forest; but then an artist will 
prefer a weedy, poorly cultivated wheat-field for his foreground toa 
heavy level crop. That does not save the poor, dirty crop from 
being a reproach to all concerned in growing it. The artist is best 
pleased with straggling, irregular woodland; but it does not require 
a merely commercial intellect to be conscious of the greater beauty 
of well-managed forest. The eye rejoices in the vigour and 
symmetry of the trees; the imagination is stirred by the long 
vistas of shade and mystery; the mind is gratified by the evidence 
of applied knowledge and skill; all three derive pleasure from the 
evidence of human presence and energy in the regular and beautiful 
operations of forestry. Here and there the rein may be given to 
the purely picturesque. Round the mansion house, by the river, or 
in the park proper are the right places for trees to develop their 
characteristic forms unhampered by others, to assume venerable 
proportions, and to linger out long ages of decay and grotesque 
distortion. Such are the proper places for arboriculture as distinct 
from forestry. It would be very far to misjudge the purpose of this 
article were it read as intended to interfere with English park 
scenery. The intention is to show that the right management of 
woodland must be kept distinct from landscape gardening and 
conscious effort at effect. Beautiful effects are inevitable in all 

2 I have purposely made this calculation extremely low. It is a fact that my 
friend showed me where one of these oaks on the outskirt of the wood had been 
recently felled, and the timber thereof sold for 201. 

* The two crafts are very different from each other, yet the terms are often 
treated assynonymous. It is ominous of this misconception that the chief organisa- 


tion for promoting forestry in Scotland should be called the Scottish Arboriculturai 
Society. 
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places where trees abound, no matter how they are grown. Advan- 
tage may be taken of the presence of woods to form the middle 
distance or horizon in park scenery, and will serve that decorative 
purpose every whit as well if, instead of being wastefully and 
wrongfully grown as at present, they are managed as a regular source 
of revenue. 

More than that, if woodland can be rendered not only regularly 
remunerative, but a reserve that can be drawn upon in times of 
special pecuniary pressure, it might prove the very means of pre- 
serving that liberal park scenery whereof Englishmen are so justly 
proud. The King who never said a foolish thing, and never did a 
wise one, is reported to have described trees as natural excrescences 
of the earth supplied by Providence for the redemption of needy 
landowners, English landowners, as a class, perhaps cannot be 
pronounced needy—at least compared with the same class in many 
Continental countries, and having regard to their scale of living—but 
they are very much less affluent than they were thirty years ago. 
Rents have fallen from 30 to 50 per cent.; in some districts even 
more; and the loss falls entirely on the free income of the land- 
owner, for expenses of management and upkeep go on as before, and 
rates have risen by leaps and bounds. In addition to all this, the 
new death duties have to be faced: two or three successions at 
short intervals would render most landed estates of moderate size 
insolvent, or, at all events, bring them to the hammer. The pride 
of English parks—of all other prides the most innocently ostentatious 
and extravagant, and yet the least selfish, seeing what enjoyment 
these parks afford to wayfarers and tourists—is seriously threatened. 
Is it not culpable blindness which restrains their owners from turning 
to account an obvious source of revenue, and providing the means of 
meeting sudden drafts upon the capital of the estate which maintains 
the park ? 

The forests of Belgium cover 1,750,000 acres, and yield a return 
of 4,000,000/. sterling a year. The existing 3,000,000 acres of 
woodland in Great Britain and Ireland, if under management 
equally skilful and careful as the Belgian, ought to give 7,000,000/. 
& year. What is the income from them? Who can tell? 

The prospect is not reassuring if we turn to the State woodlands 
for instruction in profitable management. Our greatest national 
forest—the New Forest—contains 63,000 acres, whereof Parliament 
has decreed (by the Act of 1877) that 46,000 acres shall be kept for 
ever, in the words of Mr. Lascelles, as ‘a vast pleasure-ground, 
combined with a cattle-farm.’ He pays it too high a compliment. 
The ‘cattle-farm’ is nothing but miserably poor pasture, grazed in 
common, There are also 17,600 acres of thriving wood, planted 
before sentiment prevailed over common sense, and 4,600 acres of 
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decaying wood, for which sentiment will not allow common sense to 
provide the necessary regeneration. 

In very few of the other State forests—even in those like the 
25,000 acres of the Forest of Dean, where wood is grown and cut to 
supply the market—do the returns meet the expenditure, let alone 
paying the rent of the land. There is no net income, but a deficit ; 
and the same is undoubtedly the case in regard to the woodland 
upon nineteen estates out of twenty in the United Kingdom. 

If readers acquit me of any desire to interfere with the peculiar 
character of park scenery, they will scarcely suspect me of any 
enmity to field sports. Yet it would be idle to refuse to recognise 
that in the list of British field-sports there are two whereof the 
effect is directly hostile to good forestry. The first of these is deer- 
stalking, which is absolutely incompatible with any young wood 
whatever upon certain extensive tracts of waste land; the other is 
cover-shooting as practised at present, especially if part of the plan 
be the maintenance of a heavy stock of ground game. 

As to deer-stalking, leaving out the islands which are unsuitable 
for planting, it is only a comparatively small proportion of the 
counties of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross and Cromarty, Inverness, 
Perth, Argyll, Forfar, Aberdeen, and Bute which is devoted to deer. 
These counties amount in aggregate of acres to about eleven millions 
and a half, whereof about 424,170 are under woodland and 2,000,000 
acres are deer forest. 

Trees cannot be grown profitably in the latitude and climate of 
Northern Scotland at a greater elevation than 1,500 feet; much of 
the deer ground lies above this level; and of that which lies below 
it there is a great deal like the Moor of Rannoch and the Caithness 
wastes which, although it undoubtedly bore continuous forest at 
one time, is now sour, deep moss, and would require herculean 
preparation and drainage before it could be induced to do so again. 
Therefore, before the reformer casts covetous eyes on the deer 
forests of the north, a beginning ought to be made upon the great 
waste lands which carry no deer. Consider, for example, that great 
tract of moor and mountain which constitutes the southern uplands 
of Scotland. It extends from the Lammermuirs on the east, across 
the counties of Peebles and Lanark, skirts the great Ayrshire 
coalfield, and rises to its greatest height—2,764 feet—in the Kells 
range, between Loch Doon and the Solway. Practically the whole 
of this great territory is under sheep farms, which for the last 
quarter of a century have been such a precarious industry that 
landlords have been at their wits’ end to let the ground at half the 
former rent. Much, very much, of this land is in an excellent 
condition for planting. Shreds of the great forest it once bore may 
still be seen clinging to the sides of ‘cleuchs’ in upper Nithsdale, 
and nestling in the glens of Galloway. Wherever, in short, there 
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is shelter from the winter gales, whereof the force was once broken 
by the mass of forest, but which now sweep across the bare land 
with unmitigated fury, and wherever the ground is so steep as to 
keep off the axe of covetous man and the teeth of browsing sheep, 
there still is a spontaneous growth of oak, ash, wych elm, and—that 
sure index of good woodland soil—holly. Nothing is being done 
towards reafforesting this great district. The fact is that most 
landowners have no capital to lock up in planting until woodland 
begins to make a return; those that could afford to do so either 
prefer a quicker return or distrust the probability of any return 
from an industry which shows such a bad record in the past as 
British forestry. 

When a man invests his capital in a farm, he sets to work to 
cultivate it according to certain well-established rules of good 
husbandry ; he employs men experienced in carrying these rules into 
effect, and he can obtain advice from a department of the Govern- 
ment. There is a practical code of British husbandry aud stock- 
rearing, and there are agricultural societies in every county of the 
realm to encourage and instruct individual effort. Nothing of the 
kind exists in British forestry. Our abundant coal supply has 
enabled us to become indifferent to a good supply of wood fuel; 
our wealth puts the timber of every part of the globe at our disposal. 
Here and there a few careful landowners have borrowed from foreign 
countries and put in practice the rules of good forestry, but by far 
the larger proportion of British woods are run on amateur lines, 
tinctured with local custom. 

Nor is the experience of British State forests such as to 
encourage one to look to Government to acquire and plant land. 
At present one must be content, I suppose, to state the facts of the 
case, which are these: the land is to be had at a low rate of 
purchase for the asking; it requires no fencing, for a sheep farm 
may be planted from end to end, at least on the suitable parts of it ; 
there is every prospect of a continuous rise in the price of timber, 
and a probability that the country will be in dire straits for a supply 
before trees now planted shall have grown to a size to meet it. 

It is no use discussing a project of this long-range character 
without entering upon details. Let me do so as briefly as possible. 

Suppose that Parliament could be persuaded to vote a sum of 
10,0001. a year for the purchase and planting of suitable land. 
There are tens of thousands of acres now offered for sale in Scotland, 
producing an annual rent of not more than two shillings an acre as 
sheep pasture, of indifferent or no merit as grouse ground, but very 
suitable for growing timber. Thirty years’ purchase—a liberal 
price, as times go—would secure 1,000 such acres for 3,000/. 
Planting this at 3 feet by 3 (probably the most profitable distance 
on level ground, although many planters save expense by placing 
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the trees 4 feet apart)‘ will require 4,840,000 trees for the 1,000 
acres (it will take one-third or one-half less on sloping ground), and 
will cost about 6/. an acre = 6,000/.5 Here we have an immediate 
initial outlay of 9,000/., supposing the whole area to be planted at 
once; but it might be found expedient to spread the planting over 
five or even ten years, so as to secure a successional period of 
maturity, if the same kinds of trees are used on the whole of the 
ground. The balance of the 10,000/. voted, 1,000/. invested at 
3 per cent., would pay the annual tool bill, in addition to which 
an annual charge must be reckoned upon : 


Head forester m 3 , ‘ ° . £120 
Four woodmen at 602. . : ‘ . : 240° 
Repairs and buildings . ‘ . ; - 100 


460° 


or say 500/. a year. Shall we be able to meet this charge, receive 
interest on the capital sunk, and find our capital in hand at the end 
of the century? We ought to do so, if the statistics of commercially 
managed woods on the Continent are trustworthy, for we intend to 
manage this forest on stringently economic principles, not planting 
oak here to please somebody’s fancy, nor fir there because it will 
look romantic. We shall not even be guided in choice of trees by 
the highest prices current at the moment for different species, but 
we shall suit our crop to soil and situation, so as to grow the 
maximum weight of timber whereof every acre is capable. 

For the first ten years no return can be expected from the planta- 
tion; therefore the capital of 9,000/. originally sunk will have in- 
creased in that time at 4 per cent. compound interest to 13,322/. 3s. 6d. 
In order to receive 4 per cent. upon this money, and to defray the 
annual expense of 500/., we must make a net profit of 1,033/. a year 
off our 1,000 acres. Between ten and fifteen years thinnings will 
be worth little except for fencing purposes, and cannot be reckoned 
on as doing more than covering the expense of cutting and removal. 
From fifteen years onwards the income will steadily increase, 
beginning with pit-props, for which there is an almost insatiable 
demand in this country, proceeding to the medium-sized trees 
removed in judicious thinning, until the period of commercial 
maturity, which in the case of Scots fir and larch should be at 
about eighty years, when the regular falls will begin. 


* I have submitted a case where planting is necessary, but there is much ground 
where the soil will respond readily to the infinitely cheaper method of dibbling seed. 
A sown crop gives a far more liberal return in thinnings than a planted one. 

5 No provision is made in this for fencing, which would not be required where a 
whole farm is to be planted. 

* A larger number of woodmen will be required on 1,000 acres after ten years, 
but by that time the forest will begin to return some revenue. 
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I venture [says Mr. Nisbet] to say that an anticipation of seventy-five cubic 
feet per acre is quite justifiable as an average annual yield. Often much over 100 
cubic feet in actual solid contents, and therefore still considerably in excess of 
seventy-five cubic feet, even if all be reduced to correspond with the customary 
British (square-of-quarter girth) measurement, which makes an allowance of 214 
per cent. for wastage in conversion, is not an unusual yield for conifer crops on 
good soil. 


I confess that Iam not quite clear whether Mr. Nisbet claims 
that the ‘average annual yield’ is to be held to include the first 
ten unproductive years, or whether it is applicable only to an 
established woodland in full working order. But if the German 
returns mean anything, they include such portions of an established 
woodland as have been cleared in rotation, and are under seedlings 
or young planting. 

Taking prices at the improbably low figure of 6d. a foot, 1,000 
acres, yielding an annual average of seventy-five cubic feet per acre, 
will give a gross return of 1,875/. 5s., or 37s 6d. an acre from land 
which, as sheep pasture, yielded a rent of 2s. an acre, or 1001. for 
1,000 acres. The average balance-sheet would appear as follows, 
subject to a slight additional charge for insurance. 


EXPENDITURE. RECEIPTS. 
capital 13,3327. . . £6582 1 


8 acre at 6d.0n 1,000 acres £1875 
Average annual expenses 0 

7 

5 


‘ 
Interest at 40 per cent. on | Sale of 75 cubic feet per 
| 


Net profit , ‘ ‘ 842 
£1875 £1875 5 

If no more than 10,000/. were voted annually for the next fifty 
years the State would have made a progressive investment of half a 
million—about the cost of four days’ war against the Boers—and 
earned a gross revenue of 93,750/., supposing the price of timber 
fifty years hence at’no more than 6d. a foot. The experiment would 
seem to be worth trying. 

It will occur at once to any one acquainted with the vicissitudes 
of woodland that no account has been taken of the effect of forest 
fires and gales. One reply to that objection is that agricultural 
owners provide against fire, and shipowners against loss from gales by 
insurance, and that there is margin enough in the estimated income 
either to pay an adequate premium to an insurance company, or, as 
many large shipping companies do, maintain an independent casualty 
fund by annual payments. But there is a further consideration. As 
regards fire, undoubtedly coniferous woods must always be liable to 
conflagration, but such is not the case with plantations of hardwood 
—oak, ash, and the like—especially in a climate like ours, which is 
always humid while the trees are in their winter repose. And as 
regards gales, it must be observed that much of the havoc wrought 
from time to time by exceptional storms is owing partly to our 
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practice of planting narrow belts and isolated clumps and partly to 
the insane degree to which thinning is usually carried. Trees that 
have been encouraged to spread exaggerated branches, and to carry 
heads out of all proportion to their height will succumb to a storm 
that may be lifted harmlessly over a solid block of well-ordered 
woodland. The force of a gale is greatly aggravated in effect upon 
the belt and clump system of plantation. A thousand continuous 
acres of woodland will suffer far less from storm than 1,000 acres 
scattered over an estate of 10,000 acres. 

Yet another consideration. It is upon trees that have arrived 
at or have passed commercial maturity that storms tell with 
most disastrous effect. Where such trees are preserved for scenic or 
ornamental effect, they must take their chance; but it is part of 
the system of economic forestry that trees shall not be suffered to 
stand after the annual increase of their cubic contents shows a 
falling off. 

Let me illustrate this point from a page in my private record of 
folly. My first election to Parliament in 1880 was a costly affair; 
Sir Henry James had not then passed his Act restricting candidates’ 
expenses in proportion to constituencies. A thousand pounds of 
ready cash would have been a welcome contribution to paying the 
bill, and that is just about the sum which I was told I could get for 
thirty acres or so of Scots fir and larch growing on a remote corner of 
the estate. I rode up to look at the trees: they were about ninety 
years old, and better grown than most on our exposed seaboard. 
Unluckily, it was a lovely autumn day: the wood looked so gracious 
—a roebuck stood so picturesquely in a sunny glade where the 
heather was in bloom—the whole scene was so bewitching, that I had 
not the heart to order its destruction. The trees were spared, but 
I never stood among them again. The gales of 1882-83 made a 
clean sweep of that wood, and I had to content myself with 100/. for 
the ruin. 

One effect of the establishment of well-directed State forests, 
indirect, but exceedingly important both in a national and individual 
point of view, remains to be noticed. A standard of management would 
be provided thereby; a model of good forestry set up which would 
speedily effect a revolution upon private estates. At the present 
time there is no such standard or model, if it be not in the far north, 
among the splendid woodlands of some of our great Highland 
proprieters. It is possible now to obtain from these estates well- 
trained, experienced men; but most landowners elsewhere show 
disinclination to pay them in proportion to their attainments. Mr. 
Nisbet quotes the case of a landowner who turns upwards of 1,000/. 
a year from his woods, and pays hiz forester 15s.aweek! Of course, 
this is a highly exceptional case. Few landowners receive any profit 
from their woods at all; the balance of the account is generally far 
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the other way; but those who do manage to make the ends more 
than meet will not hesitate to pay well for a competent man. 

Further, the establishment by the State of the forestry in- 
dustry on a business footing would in time set up a regular trade in 
home timber. It is no exaggeration to say that no such regular 
trade exists at the present time. Merchants, although willing te 
offer for home timber when it is offered them, rely for the bulk of 
their supplies from abroad—from countries where they can be 
perfectly sure of getting the exact quantity and quality that they 
want. At home there is no approach to regularity or certainty of 
supply, still less to uniformity in quantity. Trees subjected to 
excessive thinning—to arboricultural instead of forestal treatment— 
throw out innumerable branches: each branch means a knot ir 
the wood, and the timber produced must be coarse and irregular. 
This must continue to be so unless and until a considerable area in 
the United Kingdom is under regular rotation of timber crop. To 
quote Mr. Nisbet once more: ‘ Available markets cannot be utilised 
tothe best advantage ifthe quantity of wood offered one year is large, 
the next year small, a third year wanting altogether, and so on 
irregularly. “First a hunger then a burst,” is bad in this as in 
all other cases.’ ; 

Lastly, the social effect of establishing a healthy industry like 
forestry in a thinly populated region is not to be overlooked. 
From every quarter of the realm comes the lament that the sons of 
the soil are flocking into the great towns. Give them steady and 
attractive employment, lodge them comfortably, pay them liberally, 
and plenty of men will remain on the land, as is proved by the 
fact that there is never the slightest difficulty in obtaining men as 
gamekeepers, gardeners, stalkers, and gillies in the most remote 
parts of the country. Where a single shepherd now suffices for the 
care of sheep on 1,000 acres, eight or ten men will find employment 
on a similar extent of woodland. 

I cannot close this paper—too long already—without a parting 
reference to the game question. If it be the case, as I believe it is, 
that the very existence of landed property, as we have known and 
enjoyed it, is threatened by the operation of the death duties, 
surely it is high time for proprietors to turn to the best account 
the resources of their estates. It will be admitted that, speaking 
generally, woodland is an undeveloped, or very imperfectly developed, 
source of revenue. I have endeavoured to show that this great 
source of wealth may be developed without sacrificing either the 
interests of sport or the peculiar beauty of parks. But there is one 
creature figuring largely in bags of game, whereof the presence is 
everlastingly incompatible with remunerative forestry—the rabbit, 
to wit. Let the greater excommunication be pronounced upon this 
most destructive and almost irrepressible pest. Just as Philip the 
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Second sentenced the whole of the people of the Netherlands to death, 
so let us issue a mortal ban upon rabbits, but with this important 
difference, that, whereas Philip’s decree fell short of complete 
execution, ours ought to be carried to the uttermost effect. 

‘But,’ I hear somebody grumble, ‘is not this an interference 
with legitimate sport? Rabbit-shooting is capital fun, and you 
propose to put an end to it.’ Well, people who want to enjoy 
rabbit-shooting must do so by enclosing warrens, otherwise we 
must do without profitable woodland. No landowner who has had 
the courage and taken the pains to calculate honestly what rabbit- 
shooting costs him will be disposed to differ with this, provided the 
calculation is honest and founded on full information. At least, 
he who does so differ can care little about his woods. Upon ground 
where even a moderate stock of rabbits exists every piece of new 
planting must be fenced with wire netting sunk into the ground. 
What would this mean upon a woodland where ten acres are felled 
annually in rotation, and therefore ten acres replanted? Simply an 
addition to the cost of planting of between 2/.and 3/.an acre. Wire 
netting cannot be erected at less than 6d. a yard ; to fence ten acres 
in an exact square will therefore cost between 20/. and 30/. But 
this is not all. Where rabbits abound, seedlings and coppice are 
destroyed, and the wood cannot be restored by natural regeneration, 
which, upon suitable soils, serves as the costless substitute for 
replanting. To the debit of the rabbit account, therefore, must be 
placed, not only 2/. or 3/. an acre, the cost of erecting wire 
netting, but 6/. an acre, the cost of replanting; in other words, an 
initial tax upon the young wood of from 8/. to 9/. an acre—80l. or 
90/. upon ten acres. British forestry, if it is to take the place as 
an industry to which our soil, climate, and requirements entitle it, 
must be relieved from this intolerable burden, or else it must 
remain a monument of mismanagement—a source of marvel to 
intelligent foreigners at the present time, and the subject of bitter 
malediction from our grandchildren in the future. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH 
SOUND SIGNALS 


In an appendix to his treatise on sound, Professor Tyndall gives a 
communication from Professor Kean, the Rector of the University of 
Virginia, who described in brief outline a remarkable instance coming 
under his notice during the American War of the inaudibility of 
heavy firing when within easy sound range. A battle was in pro- 
gress at Gain’s Farm on the Chickahominy, a river which at that point 
ruus in a valley of one and a half mile from hill-top to hill-top. 
Across this valley Professor Kean, in company with General G. W. 
Randolph, watched the musket fire of both lines of combatants and the 
flash of guns as the batteries of artillery on both sides came into 
action and began to fire rapidly. Yet he writes, ‘ Looking for nearly 
two hours from 5 to 7 P.M. on a midsummer afternoon at a battle in 
which at least 50,000 men were actually engaged, and doubtless at 
least a hundred pieces of field artillery, through an atmosphere 
optically as limpid as possible, not a single sound of the battle was 
audible to General Randolph and myself.’ The Professor offers as an 
explanation that the deep broad valley was partly swamp, shaded 
from the declining sun by hills and forest on his side. Some parts 
of the valley too were cleared and in cultivation, some not. Thus, as 
he puts it, ‘there were conditions capable of providing several belts of 
air varying in the amount of watery vapour, and probably tempera- 
ture, arranged like laminz at right angles to the acoustic waves as 
they came from the battle-field.’ 

I have recently received much fuller details of the above remark- 
able phenomenon from a field captain under General Lee, who was 
at the time attached to Magruder’s Division, and who has drawn a 
careful sketch of the battle-field and of his own point of observation. 
My informant states that the Farm was in reality only a mill, and 
that the engagement had begun bya gradual advance on the previous 
day, when he himself watched the conflict from the branches of an 
oak tree about one mile from the mill across the valley. On that 
day, the guns being as yet some miles distant and screened by forest 
trees, their sound appeared somewhat muffled. Presently, however, 
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Lee’s troops broke into the open, and seeing their foes retreating 
raised their war cry, ‘the rebel yell,’ which my informant heard 
distinctly though ‘ more than five miles away.’ 

The next day when my informant occupied the same point of 
observation the combat had approached considerably nearer, being 
now centred round the hill on which the millstood. Yet, though 60,000 
men on both sides were firing as fast as they could load, and over a 
hundred guns were equally active, not the faintest sound could be 
heard. 

It might be supposed that a parallel to this remarkable account 
is not to be looked for in our own land, where circumstances of 
climate and country are alike different. Yet only lately we have had 
most carefully collected and trustworthy evidence of an acoustic 
marvel quite as great in its way. We may fairly assume that the 
minute guns marking the funeral progress of our late Queen across 
the water at Spithead was intently listened for by thousands of 
people in that quarter of England. Yet though the time of that 
mighty salute was accurately known, it appears that in the immediate 
neighbourhood, say at distances from ten to forty miles, the firing 
was ‘almost or quite inaudible.’ This is a simple statement that has 
been repeatedly made in the public Press, and to my knowledge has 
never been gainsaid. 

At first sight it might, indeed, appear that there is no comparison 
between these records and that of the entire extinction of the sound of 
a cannonade at the distance of only a mile or two across the valley 
of the Chickahominy, but the remarkable nature of the sound 
phenomenon observed on the Ist of February, 1901, grows when we 
glean the fact that the lost sounds manifested themselves again at 
a great number of vastly more distant stations. Records gathered 
with much care and discrimination from all districts on English 
soil, go to show that at many places in Surrey the firing was 
distinctly heard, while at Sutton and Richmond Hill windows 
actually rattled, as they did also at Tunbridge Wells and Ashford in 
Kent. Further out yet, indeed, almost twice as far, as, for instance, 
in the neighbourhoods of Cambridge and Peterborough, there is 
strong evidence that the sounds, unmistakable in their nature and 
interval, were detected. 

It should be mentioned that inland the wind was generally 
opposed to the direction of the sound, and it has been suggested that 
the sound waves travelling up the wind were at first carried over the 
heads of observers, even those occupying high ground, and this 
phenomenon would be accounted for by a theory propounded by 
Professor Stokes in 1857. This theory assumes that in general the 
rate of motion of wind increases with altitude above the earth’s 
surface, and that in consequence a sound wave moving against the 
wind|would have the upper portion of its front pushed back more 
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than the lower portion. Thus the direction of motion of the wave being 
always at right angles to its front, would constantly tend to slant 
obliquely upwards. In accordance with this theory (as Lord 
Rayleigh ha’ pointed out) sounds inaudible on the ground up-wind 
should still be caught overhead, and, indeed, Tyndall made some 
experiments in this direction. He took a hinged ladder out on to 
Wimbledon Common and caused a bell, which was being constantly 
and uniformly struck near the ground, to be gradually withdrawn to 
leeward until he failed to hear it. He then ascended the ladder, 
when the bell again became audible. It of course needs no pointing 
out that in this experiment special precautions are necessary to 
guard against personal error. When the ear has been for some 
time listening intently for faint sounds at the limit of audibility, it 
becomes tired and its sensibility blunted, and the faint sounds may 
be wholly lost, simply through fatigue. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that the mere act of climbing a ladder might give such rest to the 
ear as would enable it on that account alone to again hear sounds 
which a little before it has ceased to perceive. Doubtless Tyndall 
would have guarded against such an error, but it is to be regretted 
that no other sounds were experimented with, and no greater height 
ascended than that afforded by porfable steps. It would almost 
seem also that in this experiment there is neglect of the fact that a 
wind of any force causes a rustling as it sweeps across herbage, 
which would be more distracting according as the listener is nearer 
the ground. 

It occurred to me recently to experiment in the same direction 
as that just indicated, but with a larger series of practical tests, and 
with such as should introduce the results, not of a single observer, 
but of many. Moreover, as the instances of the anomalous behaviour 
of sounds given above had reference to those of explosive reports, 
I determined on experimenting uniformly with the standard four- 
ounce gun-cotton fog-signal which is in common use, and which 
may be relied on as being uniform in manufacture. My experiments, 
which will be given in order, were occasionally conducted in day 
hours, but more often when night was well advanced, so as to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the chance distracting sounds necessarily associ- 
ated with the hours of busy life. 

The first trials, in which I was assisted by Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, 
were carried out on a level common 500 feet above the sea, for the 
most part destitute of trees, but clothed with gorse and bracken. 
The night was one of dead calm, during a continuance of warm, dry 
weather. Numbers of observers were stationed at distances ranging 
up to six miles, and the gun-cotton charges were fired in pairs, one 
on the ground, the other by aid of a rocket in the air, the observers, 
however, being ignorant of the order of firing. The results went to 
prove that, (1) other things being equal, the audibility increased with 
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the altitude of the observer’s station; (2) in most, but not quite in all 
cases, the rocket charges were the better heard ; (3) at each station, 
in spite of still atmosphere on the ground, the several reports differed 
greatly both in the initial report and in the nature and duration of the 
after sound, which prompted the supposition that though otherwise 
imperceptible, there were varying currents and commingling of air 
sensibly affecting the results. 

The next trial was'made over a greatly extended range, and the 
ground was so chosen\that as few obstacles to sound as possible 
should be presented by intervening objects. With a small party of 
observers I repaired at night to Salisbury Plain and took up my 
position on the top of the Beacon Hill near Amesbury, while another 
party occupied the crest of the Beacon Hill near Highclere in 
Hampshire, the line joining our two stations lying approximately 
E.N.E. and W.S.W., and measuring some eighteen miles. There 
was a light air of force No. 1, from the N.N.E. Between ten and 
eleven P.M. rocket charges were fired at each station, the moments 
of firing having been prearranged. The result was that the rockets 
were sighted (somewhat indistinctly, owing to haze), but not a 
suspicion of the distant sound was heard at either station, even with 
the aid of ear trumpets. 

In view of this experiment, the next trial yielded results singularly 
remarkable and important. It was now announced in the London 
Press that firing similar to that last described would take place during 
a given hour at night, but that the locality, as also the moments 
of firing, would'be withheld as a test of the accuracy of observation. 
This enlisted the assistance of a great number of independent 
observers from different points, the accuracy of whose returns could 
be proved, and moreover, through the courtesy of the commanding 
officers, I secured the valuable co-operation of practised observers in 
the two large military camps then lying at Bulfordand Churn. The 
firing station was the Hants Beacon Hill already spoken of, which is 
fairly midway between each of the above camps, and at about eighteen 
miles distant from each, with fine open country only intervening. The 
hour chosen was, as before, between ten and eleven P.M., but the wind 
on this occasion was blowing stiffly, with a force of four or five, in a 
direction that was approximately at right angles to the line joining 
the two camps. The weather since the last trial had remained rain- 
less and warm, and there was now less haze. On the other hand, it was 
noticed by the firing party that the sound of each explosion was 
much drowned by the noise of the wind, and the resulting echoes 
quickly lost. It was a night apparently most unfavourable for the 
travel of sound, except possibly down the wind, and it was not 
surprising that no records were received from Churn, or, with one 
exception, from any station distant more than ten miles. The one 
exception, however, supplied a most unlooked for and interesting) 
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result. A Staff Captain of Royal Artillery had, by direction of 
the commanding officer, stationed himself on the same Beacon Hill 
on Salisbury Plain which I had occupied at the former trial. This 
officer was wholly ignorant, as was everyone save the firer, of the 
number or times of the signals which would be fired, yet in course of 
post, I received a perfectly accurate and complete record of all the 
reports, not one of which had been missed by him. On the other 
hand, there were several cases where, to groups of observers within 
what should have been easy sound range, certain of the reports had 
been quite inaudible. 

I was now in possession of fresh and special evidence as to the 
abnormal behaviour of sounds of explosion for which atmospheric 
conditions could alone be responsible. Pursuing the enquiry, I next 
transferred my own point of observation to the upper air, so arranging 
matters that I should be able to sail at different heights over the 
whole breadth of London and the open country beyond, both in day 
and also in night hours. My object here was to secure the inde- 
pendent records of a great number of observers ; to test a variety of 
sound signals, as well as sound-receiving instruments ; to determine 
where with reference to altitude and direction sounds travelling from 
above or below were best heard, and fo make accurate records of air 
currents as well as of the physical condition of the upper levels 
through which I should travel. 

My first ascent was from the grounds of Stamford Bridge, on the 
afternoon of the 13th of August, starting at five p.M., at which hour 
there was a gentle breeze from the south-west, growing somewhat 
stronger with increasing altitude. We rose rapidly, keeping a course 
at first almost in a direct line for the British Museum, when, having 
attained an altitude of about 2,000 feet, we came under the full 
influence of the sun, which became now unobscured by cloud, and 
thenceforward we ascended with but few fluctuations to a height of 
about 5,500 feet, by which time we were well out beyond the north- 
east suburbs, heading for Chelmsford. At the altitude just men- 
tioned, and approximately over the Angel, the temperature had 
fallen nineteen degrees, and the air had grown moister with an 
accession of humidity that was settling earthwards, and which 
declared itself in heavy wet throughout the following day. There 
were slight deviations in our course, once over Hackney, when our 
direction became somewhat more easterly, and again over Wanstead, 
where we returned to our former course. Eventually finding our- 
selves over sparsely inhabited country, we descended near Woodford 
Bridge, outside the grounds of Claybury Asylum. 

As may be supposed, our experiments having been freely 
announced in the London Press, we were closely watched by a 
vast number of observers in the town and out in the open country ; 
and in due course a great number of observations were sent to 
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various papers and myself, which have since been carefully collected 
and compared. To avoid confusion, I had fired two gun-cotton 
eharges only, the first of which was exploded almost immediately 
ever Soho Square; the second four minutes later, at the moment 
when we crossed Gray’s Inn Road, about half-way along its length. 
I should here remark that, as on all previous occasions, no aerial 
echoes soever were heard, only after due interval the bursts of 
thunder from the housetops beneath, which were superlatively grand 
but died out more quickly than I have known them to do at the 
same elevation. The records sent me from observers who heard 
these reports are not a little remarkable. In the case of each 
explosion the number of such sound observations made across the 
wind largely exceed the number of those made up or down the wind. 
This fact was strikingly indicated by a map of London, on which 
pins had been stuck representing the positions of different observers. 
These pins were found mainly to lie across the map in two somewhat 
winding streams, passing through the points of explosion, but each 
in direction athwart the balloon’s course. 

In the next place the longer ranges over which the sounds 
penetrated were chiefly in directions lying to right and left of us, 
and sensibly at right angles to our course. Thus we were heard in 
the north as far as about Tufnell Park, three miles away, the upper 
parts of Holloway and Kentish Town. Again in the south as far as 
parts of Kensington, three miles distant, and on Clapham Common, 
over more than four miles. But, on the other hand, in directions 
ahead of us and in our wake, we seem not to have been heard at 
any considerable distance. Indeed, Oakley Road, Islington, one 
and a half mile to leeward of the point of the second explosion, 
marks the longest sound range recorded down the wind. Somewhat 
further in the same direction, namely, in Clapton Park, two indepen- 
dent observers who were watching the balloon heard no report soever. 
But another remarkable fact, apparently clearly established, is that 
in certain quarters, and not by any means quiet or near quarters, the 
sound seems to have been borne down with an abnormal intensity. 
Thus in the higher parts of Islington people sitting indoors are 
sufficiently startled to run to their windows and out into the streets. 
In Upper Street, in the same locality, such consternation was caused 
im a naturalist’s aviary that the birds could not be pacified for more 
than an hour afterwards. Again, near Westminster Abbey, as also 
across the river in Lambeth, there seem to have been plots of ground 
where the waves of sound broke with a burst, it being very evident 
that the river had offered no sound barrier to observers on the far side. 

One or two unique records should not be omitted. An observer 
watching the balloon from a quiet garden at Stoke Newington fails 
to hear either explosion, although both are plainly heard at a 
eonsiderably greater range on Clapham Common. Another observer 
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near the Portland Road Station sees and hears the first explosion, but 
does not detect the second. Another, no farther away than Gros- 
venor Street, hears our horn but neither of the reports. A gentle- 
man on the pavement outside Parkins & Gotto’s hears the explosion 
‘like a squib,’ a sufficiently curious record without the further 
statement that it ‘smelt like gunpowder.’ It is certainly worthy 
of notice that not one single record has reached me from the open 
and quiet retreats of the principal parks. 

One general deduction may at once be made from the above 
results, viz. that, as in the case of the rocket firing on Beacon Hill, 
sounds emanating from the sky seem to have travelled more readily 
across the wind than either up or down wind. And this it should be 
noted is in agreement with certain quantitative measurements made 
long ago by De la Roche. 

Another trial was now embarked upon, which though in some 
respects a repetition of the last would differ from it in some important 
particulars. My aim was now to traverse London and the country 
once again, but during those night hours when street traffic has 
subsided, and to sail at such a height as would make it possible to 
communicate with passengers below, and by means of such individual 
sounds as would reach me, either directly or by echo, possibly to learn 
something of the mode in which the sourd waves from near and 
far points rose upwards to the balloon. Farther, there would be an 
opportunity of testing the ranges on the ground of different sounds 
emitted from the balloon. For obvious reasons the firing of startling 
explosions was not ventured on. 

In this second experimental voyage, as in the first, I gathered a 
great number of reports from independent observers below, and had 
uot merely to rely on personal impressions. The night chosen was 
the 15th of August, after a short spell of wind and wet had again 
given place to warmer and more settled weather. Since our previous 
voyage the wind had veered from S.W. to W.N.W., blowing a gentle 
breeze on the ground, but at a height of 1,000 feet its velocity was 
fully twenty miles an hour and direction sensibly N.W. The start 
was delayed till three a.M., as it was judged that at that hour the air 
would be more equable, the streets at their quietest, and moreover, 
as the night, though clear, was moonless, and the sea only seventy 
miles ahead, it was thought prudent to make sure of the return of 
sufficient daylight to enable us to effect a safe descent. On leaving 
the earth, due precautions were taken to keep the balloon sailing as 
evenly as possible at altitudes that should not exceed 1,000 feet, and 
it was found that at these altitudes until the time of dawn the 
change in temperature and humidity, as compared with that on the 
ground, was inappreciable. As soon as the balloon was released and 
the irrepressible exclamations of the bystanders ceased, we found 
ourselves in an unusual silence. In daytime at low altitudes the air, 
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if heed be given, is always full of vague sound, but it was not so now. 
Here and there well-defined sounds were heard; a footfall in some 
street below, a distant railway whistle or the like, and it was the 
extraordinary clearness of these sounds that marked the acoustical 
transparency of theatmosphere. This rendered all sounds apparently 
much nearer than they really were. The voices of the little crowd 
we had just quitted, even when left far in our wake, appeared as if 
coming from only a few yards away. But environment was clearly 
a chief factor in modifying the travel and intensity of sound. Streets 
whose length lay square to our course became as we crossed over 
them avenues for sound along which a voice came loudly over 
extended ranges. It was the same as we crossed the river, where 
(doubtless partly owing to reflection from the surface) the sound 
range of a hooter would seem to have no limit. It was the same 
with echo. A trumpet having its mouth constructed to confine its 
voice as far as possible in the direction of its axis was repeatedly 
blown in different directions. This when pointed directly downwards 
towards the surface of a reservoir or wide-open ground, such as 
Battersea Park, produced a loud, short echo. The echo, however, 
became markedly louder if the point below was an open court or 
walled enclosure. When the horn, no longer held perpendicularly, 
was directed over the town, the echo came back as a wail indefinitely 
prolonged. 

When the many observations from all parts of the town of those 
who had been abroad in the quiet night had been gathered in, it 
became apparent that the voice, aided by a paraboloid megaphone, 
was heard approximately over a mile range, and actual speech over 
half that distance. A voice in the streets, however, having the 
earth as background, manifestly possessed more power than a voice 
coming from a speaker in the car of the balloon, with only empty 
space above him. It could hardly be determined whether sounds 
were better heard athwart our course than in line with it. The 
trumpet already mentioned appears to have had no practical limit 
to its range, but was difficult to interpret or locate. It was taken 
by many for a motor-car horn in the streets. A policeman satisfied 
himself that he was listening to a child blowing a toy trumpet in 
Kennington Oval. The sound in direction of its axis, however, was 
so penetrating as to wake sleepers in their beds, and in these cases 
there was never any doubt about its coming from the skies. 
Incidentally I may mention that the specially formed megaphone 
I have described possessed in a strongly marked manner the advan- 
tage of being only distinctly heard in the actual direction in which 
it was pointed. A cyclist approaching us down a side street hears 
half a sentence with ease and certainty, but loses the rest when he 
has travelled nearer but out of the little area covered by the 
instrument. Conversely, when the paraboloid mouth was used as an 
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ear, its power of locating sound, as I have often proved in darkness 
and fog at sea, is very apparent. A train passing beneath us would 
give an indefinite rambling which filléd the air, but seemed to come 
from nowhere in particular. With this simple instrument, however, 
the source of sound could be at once traced and verified by the faint 
trail of illumined steam below. 

Two more acoustical phenomena claiming attention occurred 
before the night was spent. One was the fact that the hour of five 
rang out from a village church tower ahead of us with a surprising 
distinctness. This undoubtedly might appear a very well marked 
instance of sound up-wind being caused to slant upwards. The 
other instance was that of ghostly voices in conversation breaking in 
upon us as though spoken only just outside the car. Their source, 
which must have been at least 1,000 feet away, was never located. 
This curious occurrence may probably be classed with those 
instances of strange stray rays of distant sound that may affect a 
single observer, or else may strike on patches of ground here and 
there over wide areas. All who are observant will have noticed 
chance sounds that will stray from far, not necessarily to be repeated. 
On an afternoon during last summer, while sitting on a quiet lawn, 
I caught the full strain of a band playing at a garden show two 
miles away in a valley the other side of abruptly rising ground. 
This appeared so remarkable that I continued listening throughout 
the afternoon, during all of which period the band played in- 
cessantly, but was never heard from my point of observation again. 
In this case some wayward wind-current may surely be considered 
the sufficient and probable cause. 

We have abundant evidence that certain localities, from the 
nature of their environment, are peculiarly open to the hearing of 
a particular sound. I have made systematic enquiries of a large 
number of signalmen and others (the requirements of whose duty 
renders their observations of value), who are commonly abroad and 
at attention at stations between fifteen and twenty-five miles from 
Portsmouth at the time of the firing of the sunset gun at that town. 
Their statements carefully recorded go to show that the gun is often 
and well heard at Petersfield, and at several places eastward of that 
station following the course of the stream, also on higher ground at 
Elsted, where, with a favouring wind, the Aldershot gun is also 
heard. On the other hand, at the next and all following stations 
northward of Petersfield no one has been able to state that they have 
ever heard the report. The naval guns are heard at the majority of 
stations between Southampton and Whitchurch, but with a distinct- 
ness that would seem not chiefly dependent on distance. They are, 
however, heard more plainly even at long range along the coast-line 
—at Southwick, near Brighton, actually shaking doors and windows. 
This is what might have been expected with only sea intervening, 
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but the sound reaching inshore would in many cases have had to 
surmount considerable obstacles. 

Certainly it is abundantly clear that sounds having the ground 
as background readily ascend, passing by short passage through such 
barriers as are to be met with in the lower strata of atmosphere. 
Their mode of reaching earth again may be somewhat harder to con- 
ceive, but we have seen how the sound waves of wind instruments may 
rise from a valley and be borne down again as by a down-draught 
over_a neighbouring hill. It is easy also to picture how, in the case 
of an observer in a balloon watching copious masses of visible cloud 
below rising and drifting, certain points and patches on the earth 
which catch the sunlight are here and there glimpsed, showing up 
unsuspected avenues transparent to light through what would other- 
wise have been deemed a general cloud barrier. Conceivably the 
same character exists in the case of acoustic cloud, and unexpected 
paths are opened out for sound which has reached the sky to reach 
down also to various spots with greater or less frequency, according 
to local circumstances. 

As to the deadening of sound proceeding from any particular 
source by the intervention of masses of air of different densities and 
temperatures, in other words, of acoustic cloud, the following is in- 
structive. A ring of quicklime was laid on open ground, the lime 
slaked with water, and as soon as action was brisk various feeble 
sources of sound, a watch, a metronome, &c., were placed one at 
a time for short intervals alternately within and outside the ring. 
The experiment was made on a dark night, and observers who stood 
back in different directions were unable to see the sounding instru- 
ments, but they were always able to determine by the great variation 
in sound whether it was outside or inside the ring of slaking lime. 
When, however, the instrument used was a faint reed the case was 
altered, and the observers were constantly at fault. 

I would then here add as a conclusion to which this enquiry has 
consistently led, that signals made by sounds of explosion are not the 
most reliable. Their penetration is obviously often uncertain, while 
their duration being brief they may be missed by momentary 
inattention. The reed horn was the more efficient instrument as 
compared with gun-cotton cartridges over London. The siren would 
probably have been yet more efficient, as also doubtless a horn 
capable of producing two notes differing say by the interval of 
a third or fifth—a conclusion arrived at many years ago by experi- 
ments which have been unhappily too much lost sight of. Professor 
Piazzi Smyth found by trial that a high note was generally more 
penetrating as a signal, but advised that such a note should not 
be used alone, assigning as one reason that individuals possess note 
deafness similar to colour blindness, so that no one note could be 
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trusted. Experiment went to prove that a sound varying between a 
high and a low note best arrested attention at long range. 

And the same result has been arrived at in another way. The 
peculiar cry of the Alpine guide—which is in fact of that nature 
which Professor Smyth advocates—has doubtless been taught by the 
exigencies of his situation, where his voice is required to carry across 
broad and deep ravines. Nature has taught the same lesson in the 
Australian wilds, where the characteristic ‘Cowi, cowi,’ appears 
essential to penetrate the deep woods. 

Nor, indeed, need we look further for an example of the same 
kind than our own village lanes. The high-pitched voices of children 
are very far-reaching. Their shouting can be heard farther away in 
the sky than that of men, and in calling to their fellows they always 
employ a trick of the voice taught doubtless by experience. The 
child will summon her playmate from far away with a well-practised 
‘Sal-ly, the first syllable, high-pitched and prolonged, giving 
place to the second syllable uttered abruptly in a yet higher note. 
And this mode of calling is universal. 

Joun M. Bacon. 
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FRAGMENTS OF MR. GLADSTONE’S 
CONVERSATION 


Ir will be remembered that, during the later years of his life, Mr. 
Gladstone spent parts of several winters upon the coast of the 
Mediterranean. With advancing years the sunshine and clearness of 
the atmosphere seemed especially to entice him, and he was always 
responsive to the charm of Italy. 

During the winter of 1888-89 he was at Naples, and while there 
one of the party, who had many conversations with him, wrote down 
almost immediately, so far as possible, in Mr. Gladstone’s own words, 
anecdotes which he heard him tell and remarks which seemed to 
him to be worthy of record. 

It was never intended that these notes should appear in print, 
and their form is necessarily disconnected and fragmentary ; but it is 
thought that they are interesting enough at the present time to 
bear the test of being reproduced as they were written, and without 
the assistance of extraneous matter. 

Naples, the 29th of December, 1888.—Talking of the recent 
wreck of an ocean liner in the Bay of Biscay and the behaviour of the 
officers, Mr. Gladstone remarked that there was hardly any class of 
men of such solid and sterling qualities as the captains of large 
vessels. His father, who was a shipowner of Liverpool, had had 
considerable experience of this. He was constantly making ex- 
periments in ships. At atime when 400 tons was the average size 
of trading vessels, he built the Duke of Lancaster, of 600 tons. That 
turned out a failure; but he afterwards built a ship, the John o’ 
Gaunt, of about 400 tons, which sailed between Liverpool and 
Canton, and long had a reputation as the fastest and best ship of its 
class afloat. The skipper of that ship used often to sleep twenty 
nights running on deck, leaving strict orders that he should be 
waked every two or three hours to see if there was any chance of 
being able to put on a little more sail. 

He told with much gusto the story of an English captain in 
Wolfe’s time, who, when the British force was being taken up the 
St. Lawrence to Quebec, although the navigation was regarded as 
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not only dangerous but impossible for a stranger, refused the help of 
a French pilot, saying ‘he was d——d if any Frenchman should 
sail his ship.’ And then, having accomplished the passage unaided, 
with perfect safety, he declared ‘he was d——d if there were not 
twenty worse places in the Thames.’ ‘There,’ commented Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘are whole volumes of the national character.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s father never stood for Liverpool. They would 
not, at that time, have a local man for their candidate. But the 
Liverpool people subscribed 6,000/. to enable him to stand for 
Lancaster, and the election cost him more than double. 

Later Mr. Gladstone’s father, entirely upon his own responsibility, 
wrote to Canning, asking him to stand for Liverpool. Canning asked 
where the money was to come from, and he, though not a rich man, 
wrote off, without consulting a soul, that he would guarantee ex- 
penses. In the middle of the election the money subscribed ran 
short. A whip was sent round for a second subscription, and the 
very same people subscribed a second time so liberally that after 
the election 60 per cent. of their money was returned. Yet at this 
time Liverpool was not nearly so rich as Manchester. 

Speaking the same night of politics in his earlier days, Mr. Glad- 
stone said, ‘Palmerston was never a very good Free Trader, but had 
almost a passion for one of the most questionable of its doctrines— 
limited liability.’ 

The 30th of December.—After dinner Mr. Gladstone talked of John 
Bright. ‘John Bright never was a political economist. He took 
Free Trade on its humanitarian side, but never had a very thorough 
grasp of its arguments. Cobden was the man of a luminous mind 
who supplied the argumentative support. He set Free Trade upon 
its legs. It was a strange combination. Cobden inspired Bright 
with a mixture of reverence and affection. I never saw such a 
pathetic sight as Bright at Cobden’s grave, never. His whole frame 
seemed loosened ; it was almost as if he would fall into the grave. 
It was a friendship which did Bright the greatest possible honour. 
He was a very true man. And he made an excellent Cabinet 
minister’ (this was repeated more than once). ‘He had the power, 
which half the men who become Cabinet ministers do not possess, of 
throwing his mind into the common stock. He never made trivial 
objections of detail, but reserved his criticism for points where a 
principle was involved.’ 

In answer to a question whether he had difficulty in making him 
join the Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone said: ‘It took me from eleven 
o'clock to one one night to persuade him ; but once in, he was 
excellent, as loyal as possible—no thought of self-seeking. Ah! I 
would rather—I mean as far as my own personal satisfaction is con- 
cerned—have had him with us in this’ (the Irish) ‘ business than all 
the rest of them’ (the Unionists) ‘put together. Not but what there 
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are some very able men among them too. 
unexpected. Shortly before, I had two hours with him about Irish 
affairs, and so confident was I of his general support that I gave him 
to read a memorandum I had drawn up for the Queen upon the sub- 
ject. He read it through and said, “ Yes, a very good statement 
from your point of view,” but gave then no other sign of disagree- 
ment. The Irish treated him shamefully. (one of the Irish 
members) made a speech which made me more angry than any I have 
heard in the House. Bright never could forget it. But all his 
arguments came to this : ‘‘ Are these the men to whom you are going 
to entrust the government of Ireland?” But what is that but the 
argument of every tyrant that has ever been? ‘‘ We don’t like the 
men you choose, and so we are going to force you—for your good.” 
But I am afraid his politics are over now—have been over for the, 
last year or two. Ah! poor John Bright !’ 

The 1st of January.—Mr. Gladstone spoke after dinner of the old 
‘Marquis,’ and of the present (now the late) Duke of Westminster. 
‘The old “‘ Marquis” of Westminster was a high-minded man, and a 
man in some ways of an open-handed liberality. But he combined 
with this a niggardliness that was sometimes cruel. When we drove 
over from Hawarden to Eaton to call upon him, we were not allowed to 
have the horses put up. It was a matter of common report that he 
used to walk up and down his galleries at Eaton, wringing his hands 
and repeating, “‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter the 
kingdom of God!” This was the more remarkable as he was free 
from the common infirmity of riches, self-indulgence. When he 
went down to Eaton he used to dine off a rabbit. The present Duke 
is a man of ahigh and cultivated mind. He isa prop of his class. ... 
Yes, might be. But he seems to have been thrown off his balance 
by Home Rule. It is very lamentable what personal prejudices 
Home Rule has given them. It has made them so credulous.’ 

The 3rd of Janwary.—Mr. Gladstone said he remembered meeting 
Garibaldi once at dinner with Panizzi in the British Museum. 
Garibaldi had been to school at Genoa, which was then a great 
military and naval centre, and was kept stirring by constant drills and 
reviews. Mr. Gladstone remarked that Garibaldi must have seen a 
great deal of that sort of thing as a boy ; but Garibaldi emphatically 
said ‘ No, he never could bear the idea of one part of mankind being 
set apart to kill the other.’ ‘ This though,’ as Mr. Gladstone remarked, 
‘he was himself a great fire-eater in later life.’ Speaking of Garibaldi 
on another occasion Mr. Gladstone said, ‘I remember seeing 
Garibaldi’s savoir faire put to the severest test that any man could 
have to undergo. The Duchess of Sutherland had him down to 
Chiswick. There isa great stone perron there, and she had crammed 
this perron with a host of distinguished people, such as Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell. Garibaldi had to come up, 
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a perfect stranger, and be introduced to them all. He showed 
the most absolute self-possession and simplicity. Palmerston was 
very much taken with him.’ 

‘ ,. . . Yes, I have read poor Garibaldi’s book, and I hope nobody 
else has. It is the most exaggerated, shallow, mischievous stuff that 
can be imagined. How he came to write it I cannot think. It is 
called ‘‘ Clelia ”—a sort of novel.’ 

The same evening he said, ‘ It was Lord Macaulay who gave the 
system of perpetual prize fellowships a new lease of life. When I 
was bringing in the Bill in ’54, I had a clause under which I took 
power to abolish them—for Oxford at least. It was rather a ticklish 
business ; we had a fair, but not very steady, majority behind us. 
Lord Macaulay came to me and told me in the kindest way that he 
should feel bound to move the rejection of that clause in Committee. 
Of course I wasn’t fool enough under the circumstances to endanger 
the whole Bill by clinging to that clause. So I struck it out, and 
the perpetual fellowships went on for another generation. 

The 5th of Janwary.—This afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
walked out on the road to Naples. As we were returning, a fellow 
began beating his horse brutally some distance in front of us. Mr. 
Gladstone indignantly shouted ‘ Piano, piano,’ and the police-inspector 
who was following us, at once taking the cue, rushed up, and roughly 
stopped him. When we had walked on fifty yards or so, we heard 
pitiful cries behind, and found the cab driver with clasped hands 
most dramatically entreating Mr. Gladstone to save him from going 
to prison. For the authorities had considered that by imprisoning 
him they would be paying a delicate compliment to Mr. Gladstone. 
The unlucky man was released ‘by request,’ but Mr. Gladstone 
chuckled much over the officiousness of the police-inspector. 
‘Capital man that! Must find out his name and recommend him to 
Balfour. The very man for a resident magistrate. Give Balfour a 
few men like that, and nothing would stop him.’ After dinner the 
same evening Mr. Gladstone said, ‘It is impossible to define what 
are the qualities that make a good letter-writer. Lord now, who 
was, I suppose, one of the longest-winded men I ever had in the 
Cabinet, was admirably lucid and concise, almost laconic, as a letter- 
writer. And, I take it, lucidity and conciseness are about what you 
want in a letter.’ 

There is a story that Mr. Gladstone has often told as illustrating 
his idea of what humour should be. ‘It shows the very finest 
humour, as good as anything of Sydney Smith’s,’ &c. It occurred 
in one of the numerous begging letters which he was constantly 
receiving. The writer, to show that his destitution was no fault 
of his own, related that after trying to obtain every sort of 
employment, he went so far as to answer an advertisement for a 
clerk in an undertaker’s establishment. On applying at the address 
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at the appointed time, he was shocked as well as disheartened to find 
a crowd of some 200 persons on the same errand as himself. But 
the last and cruellest blow was, as he turned away, to hear a little 
street arab say to his companion, ‘I say, Bill, look at all them clerks 
come to be measured for their coffins.’ 

The 6th of January.— There was an excellent fellow, Wilbraham, 
who had a living near Hawarden, in the gift of Lord Crewe. In old 
days he used often to come over to Hawarden, and he told me a 
story most illustrative of the old coaching days. He had, I should 
think, nothing in the world of much value, for he was a most self- 
denying and excellent man; but somehow, by gift or otherwise, he 
had acquired a very remarkable watch. One day when he was on 
the box-seat of a coach, this attracted the attention of the driver, who 
admired it greatly and showed much interest in it. At last he said, 
“There is one thing more, Sir, I should like to know about it. Tell 
me now, how do you manage to wind it up those nights when you 
are drunk ?”’ 

The 7th of January.—Talking of Bishop Wilberforce, Mr. Glad- 
stone said: ‘ He was undoubtedly a most remarkable man; and he 
was remarkable in action. But he was so rapid, he gave himself no 
time to achieve great results in the field of thought. As for his 
powers, they were equal to anything. But in action what astound- 
ing force he had! Why, that man in his own person permanently 
raised and changed the standard of the episcopate. I was once 
staying at Cliveden with him for the Sunday. Cliveden was in his 
diocese, and I thought it nothing very remarkable that he should go 
off to preach at Marlow in the morning and Taplow in the evening. 
‘‘ Only a couple of sermons,” he would say. But in the afternoon I 
said I was going to walk over to a pretty little church in the neigh- 
bourhood. “Let me come with you,” he said: sooft we went. Well, 
the church was very small, hardly twice as big as this room, and 
when we got there, we found that the clergyman was a “ stick.” At 
the end of the prayers I was surprised to see Wilberforce beckon to 
the clergyman, and make him take off his surplice, which he himself 
put on. And then and there he went into the pulpit and preached 
a most admirable sermon on the Ten Lepers. It was a truly admir- 
able sermon: I never heard a better. As we went out I passed two 
old villagers, one of whom was saying to the other, “‘ I dunno who he 
be ; but whoever he be, he’s a good ’un.”’ 

‘There is a fact I have often mentioned, and I will mention it 
again, because I think it is important. It has been my lot to 
dispose of some fifty preferments in the Church—higher preferments 
I mean—such as bishoprics and deaneries. Not one of the men I 
have appointed has ever asked me for anything. That is the literal 
and absolute fact, and I don’t know that anything could be said 
more honourable to the Church of England as a body.’ 
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‘I had the greatest possible difficulty in making Dean Church 
accept the deanery of St. Paul’s. He was buried in some small 
living, and was most unwilling to change. But I felt convinced he 
was the right man, and drove him into it. It was a regular case of 
persecution.’ 

The 8th of Janwary.—Mr. Gladstone, driving through Naples, 
had remarked the wonderfully increased prosperity of the city. 
‘I can’t tell you how interested I was by our drive. More than 
anything I had seen before, it is a proof of the virtue of self-govern- 
ment in calling forth the energies of a people. I had seen the 
same thing at Genoa and at Florence, and I had heard of it at 
Milan. But they were a northern and more energetic people. Now 
we see it still more strikingly exemplified in a people who don’t 
know it is four o’clock till twenty minutes past.’ (Mr. Gladstone 
alluded to his having once heard the clocks strike four as he walked 
through the Villagio di Vomero, and to his having remarked that 
there was a difference of twenty minutes between the first clock and 
the last.) ‘Ah! if Italy would only drop that senseless Ultramon- 
tane alliance, how she might go ahead! I only wish I could do 
anything to help her to walk in that way. But it is the extra- 
vagance of newly discovered vigour. Why, I saw a letter in the 
Corriere the other day, saying that Italy must do so-and-so if she 
wished to bea primaria nazione. That is what they are all thinking 
about. The only way to be a primaria nazione is to foster your 
self-reliance, your integrity, all the qualities that make character ; and 
not to be always making a great effort to do something or other.’ 

The same day Mr. Gladstone mentioned with approval an in- 
scription which Tennyson had written for a piece of plate which he 
(Mr. Gladstone) gave Sir Donald Currie as a memento of a yachting 
trip together : 


Grateful guest to gracious host 
To and from the Danish coast. 


He remarked that many were dissatisfied with it as lacking point, 
but that that criticism showed a mistaken idea as to what such an 
inscription should be—a lack of appreciation of the essential 
characteristics of Greek epigram. He agreed, however, with the 
remark that for epigram so treated a greater polish and finish of 
workmanship in the language is required than modern English 
poetry is susceptible of. But he suggested that ‘the clear-cut 
finish of qualitative verse might to some extent be paralleled in 
accentual verse by introducing artifice in the form of alliteration.’ 
He quoted as an example the lines : 


Didactic, dry, declamatory, dull, 
Big bursar Bethell beliows like a bull, 


which he considered a model of English epigram. Bethell, the 
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subject, was a fellow and Conduct at Eton, who used to preach in a 
stentorian voice. 

The 12th of Janwary.—Remarking upon the comparatively re- 
spectable appearance of a gang of convicts we had met, Mr. Gladstone 
said he believed that actual badness had a small share in crime in 
Italy as compared with passion. A very large percentage of crime 
was homicide, the result of a sudden passionate blow, not of 
deliberate intention. He remembered sitting at dinner next the 
wife of a former Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, where we poured 
out all the dregs of our convicts for many years, and asking her how 
she got on with the people. She said she rather liked them, and 
explained that convicts might be divided into two classes: the 
criminal, who were really bad, and the weak. The first class 
got themselves finished off by the gallows or some similar means; the 
second did not make such a bad element in the population. 

Speaking of Sir James Lacaita he said, ‘Ah! that miserable 
business. I am afraid he never really recovered from it. But for 
that, I do not believe I should ever have been a Neapolitan politician. 
It was that made the cup to overflow. Why, how could you help it? 
It was under your very eyes. Here was a man of the greatest 
culture and intelligence, who could never by any possibility have been 
a revolutionary, whose only fault was a constitutional incapacity for 
revolutionary action, even where it might have been a man’s part to 
take such action. This harmless, universally respected man is 
walking in the street one day, when—tap upon his shoulder—* You 
must come with me.” And for three weeks they kept him, never out 
of sight of a soldier night or day, bringing every sort of accusation 
against him; no cause alleged—no cause whatever. And at last I 
believe it was only because of the strong feeling among the English 
residents, who were then very numerous, and by whom Lacaita was 
universally respected, that King Bomba let him go. I don’t believe 
Lacaita ever got over it. He has had a cowed air all his life.’ 

Speaking again of Italian politics, Mr. Gladstone said, ‘ Mazzini— 
yes, they often ask me about him, and I say I really don’t know. I 
never had any sympathy with Mazzini. As I understood his methods, 
they consisted in getting safely out of the country himself, and then 
stirring up his countrymen, by inflammatory letters and every other 
means, to rebel against their rulers. Pierio and the constitutionalists 
—they were constitutionalists, not revolutionaries—rightly or 
wrongly looked upon Mazzini as their greatest enemy. 

‘Lord Aberdeen had the greatest possible suspicion of Italian 
revolutionaries. But then he was such a good man, such an open- 
minded man. I remember getting him to meet some of them in 
England, and after some conversation with Pierio, he came up to me 
and said in his bluff way, ‘‘ That Pierio of yours seems a respectable 
man,”’ 
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Talking three years later in England of the recently published 
book, An Englishman in Paris, Mr. Gladstone said that Count 
(now Prince) Miinster told him he was with Moltke when the latter 
first heard of Macmahon’s march to relieve Bazaine in 1870. Moltke, 
who was seated at a table with a map before him, threw up his hands 
in astonishment. Then he brought his right hand sharply down 
upon the map, saying, ‘I shall have him there.’ The spot he pointed 
to was Sedan. 


R. E, GoopHaRT. 
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OPERATIVE SURGERY IN AMERICA 


Ir is not intended that the present article shall be a strictly technical 
exposition of American surgery. Still less is it purposed to laud 
American surgery, or to hold it up as something to be imitated by 
English surgeons. During a recent brief visit to England, however, 
I noticed certain important general points of difference between the 
practice in most of the London hospitals, and in the American 
hospitals with which I am familiar. I refer especially to the 
evident dependence upon antiseptics here, rather than upon that 
extreme surgical cleanliness or asepsis which the American is 
accustomed to associate with his art. There are of course other 
points of difference, such as the greater use of chloroform here than 
in the United States, and individual peculiarities; but it is with 
special reference to the operation, and the preparation for the 
operation, that I wish to present a few principles and some methods 
in use in some of our American hospitals. The principles are not 
new or the methods unique, for the idea of aseptic surgery is as old 
as modern surgery, and similar methods are used by some English 
surgeons. 

That American surgery has won a place for itself, and is rapidly 
becoming trusted by the people at large, is shown by the increasing 
number of persons presenting themselves with confidence for such 
operations as that done for appendicitis between the attacks. 

The observations here given are drawn chiefly from the service of 
Dr. Charles McBurney in the private patients’ building of the New 
York Hospital. Having seen the results of various methods 
employed by a variety of surgeons, I think those here given the 
simplest and safest, and on the whole productive of the best results. 
The procedures are those employed for any clean operation, such as 
the interval operation for appendicitis or hernia. 

It is recognised that failure to gain what is called primary union 
in a wound is practically always due to the development of bacteria 
and their accompanying toxins in the wound. Nature attempts to 
protect herself against these bacteria, and to neutralise their toxins 
by the normal antitoxin of the blood, by the phagocytic action of 
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the white blood cells, and by the protective action of the cells in the 
wound walls. For the development of bacteria in a wound one of 
several conditions is necessary: the bacteria must be present in 
sufficient quantity to overcome the natural protective power of the 
tissues; or sufficiently virulent to overcome this power; or this 
protective power must be so weak as to be unable to fight off even a 
slight infection. Certain conditions favour the growth of bacteria, 
such as the presence in the wound of broken-down blood-clot and 
dead tissue cells, which form, as we say, a good culture medium. 
Mechanical injury to the wound walls also favours the growth of 
bacteria by increasing the quantity of débris in the wound and 
depressing the reproductive and protective powers of the cells. It 
is the duty of the surgeon, then, to reduce to a miminum the 
quantity of bacteria which gain access to a wound, so to do his work 
as to least reduce the protective power of the tissues, and to so leave 
his wound as to provide any bacteria present with the least possible 
favourable conditions for growth. These aims of the operator may 
be met by the careful observance of three principles, (a) absolute 
surgical cleanliness and asepsis, (b) the accomplishment of the end 
desired with the least possible injury to the tissues, (c) adequate 
drainage of the wound. , 

Considering the first and most important of our principles, 
surgical cleanliness. May we arrive at safety from infection in 
operating, and that without the use of antiseptics? Modern surgery 
has been an evolution. Inthe old days the agency of the bacteria in 
wound infection was unknown, and even the ordinary principles of 
cleanliness were hardly observed in the operating room. Suddenly, 
through the researches ef Lister and Pasteur, we discovered our 
lifficulty and the means of meeting it. Then followed the great 
advance in surgery. Operations before impossible to any surgeon 
were done on every hand. The wounds healed, some of them 
without any delay, a thing unknown before. Since those days as 
we have advanced in our knowledge of wounds and wound infec- 
tion we have obtained better and better results, and our views 
have gradually changed as to the means we should employ. The 
carbolic spray soon disappeared, but there remained a time when 
everything used in the operation—instruments, towels, sponges, 
suture material—was soaked in strong antiseptics, the hands of the 
surgeons were soaked in strong solutions of carbolic acid, bichloride 
of mercury, permanganate of potash, &c., and the wound itself was 
frequently douched out with solutions of the same character. Gradu- 
ally, as we noticed their irritating qualities and uncertainty of action, 
we have used the strong antiseptics less. First one thing and then 
another came to be sterilised by heat. Now the instruments are 
practically everywhere boiled, the sponge wipes, towels, dishes and 
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suture material sterilised by boiling or superheated steam, methods 
not only safer as regards the destruction of bacteria, but which enable 
us to keep the irritating antiseptics from being brought into our 
wounds by instrument, sponge or ligature. 

In the preparation for the operation, antiseptics find their 
proper and only use in cleaning and disinfecting the walls and 
furniture, and those dishes too large to be safely boiled. 

In the preparation of the hands of the operator and of his 
assistants, and during the operation, as a wash for the hands and a 
douche for the wound, we find strong antiseptics still in use by 
some surgeons, especially here in England. These strong antiseptics, 
if used as a means of irrigating a fresh wound, are not only unnecessary, 
but positively harmful. There are none of them which, used strong 
enough to kill bacteria, and especially the spores, in the time they 
are exposed to the solution, will not injure or destroy the delicate 
superficial cells, so essential to the rapid and proper healing of the 
wound, A real injury is produced, the protective power of the 
tissue diminished, and an increased amount of dead tissue left. 
Now any bacteria present, and there are always some in spite of our 
methods, have a favourable opportunity for growth. The object of 
the irrigation is defeated. All the good effect of an antiseptic in a 
fresh wound can be obtained by douching it out frequently with 
normal salt solution. The wound is whitened, bits of separated 
tissue and dust removed, and the tissue cells invigorated rather than 
depressed. 

One of the chief sources, if not the chief source of wound infec- 
tion, is the hands of the surgeon and his assistants. This danger is 
recognised by all, and the importance attached to infection by this 
means is shown by the fact that each individual group of surgeons, 
almost each individual surgeon, has a distinct method for disinfect- 
ing the hands—a method considered safe by its users, for a time at 
least. As in medicine we recognise that when there is a long 
list of remedies given for any condition there is no specific for that 
condition, so in surgery, from the ever increasing list of methods, 
we recognise that there is no method of cleansing the hands with 
antiseptics recognised as absolutely safe. Then, too, a method which 
may be apparently safe after careful employment, becomes more 
than doubtfal in the hurry of the busy afternoon in the operating 
room. Here some one may be careless in ‘ scrubbing up,’ a careless- 
ness which may cost the patient a week longer in bed or worse. 
But even if sterilised with care, cultures from such hands frequently 
show a growth, a result not at all reassuring. We seek something 
safer, more certain under practical working conditions than this. 
Surgery has now reached that stage when we not only do not expect 
the patient operated on to die, as a result of infection received in the 
operating room, but we expect our wounds to heal without breaking 
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down, without stitch abscesses, without redness, with little pain, and 
practically no temperature reaction. The hands, the most frequent 
cause of the failure of attainment of this ideal, may be rendered safe 
by the use of a means long known, the wearing of rubber gloves. 

The objections advanced to the use of gloves are not many. 
They are always the same and are always answered in the same way. 
Diminution in the sense of touch is the point usually urged. This 
seems a greater bugbear than it is. With gloves properly prepared 
and properly fitting, the touch sense is only a little less perfect ; by 
no means is it lost. Even allowing for some loss in this regard, 
surgery now depends less and less on mere touch during the opera- 
tion. The work is done with instruments in full view of the operator. 
The rule is a wide exposure, and see what is being done. Blind 
surgery is poor surgery. 

But it is said that wearing gloves renders one awkward and 
unduly prolongs the operation. This is but a relative objection. 
For a time they do render the operator slower, but when accustomed 
to their use, the technical manipulations can be done practically as 
without gloves. Now that ether and chloroform are given as drugs, 
in proper dosage, we do not fear a slight increase in time spent 
on the operating table. We consider care in the operation, in its 
manipulations and in its cleanliness, as of first importance. Only 
such speed is proper in operating as admits of the utmost care and 
cleanliness. 

The preparation of the gloves is not difficult. The following is 
the method followed in the New York Hospital. The gloves are 
boiled, then dusted inside with talcum powder, care being taken 
that the powder is not in excess and does not collect in the ends 
of the fingers. They are then wrapped in gauze and a towel, and 
sterilised with the towels in the high-pressure steriliser. Thus 
prepared they can be kept until needed. This method is better 
than simply boiling the gloves and putting them on in some 
solution. The hand feels more comfortable, the touch is more 
perfect, there is no maceration of the skin, or dripping from the 
wrist of the glove. 

Some surgeons use antiseptics on the hands before putting on 
the rubber gloves, fearing the tearing or puncture of the glove. 
Simple washing with soap and water is sufficient, for the hands are 
never exposed in the wound. Tearing a glove is rare indeed; if 
this happens, the glove should be replaced. If a good quality of 
glove is used, tearing is difficult. Needle punctures are self-closing 
if the hand be dry within. Only the best quality glove should be 
used: economy is poorly practised here. 

Care should be taken in putting on the gloves not to soil the 
outside, all manipulations of the exterior being done with a bit of 
sterile gauze. 
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The arms of the surgeon as far as the elbow are covered with 
the sleeves of his sterile gown. The space between sleeve and glove 
is bridged over with a sterile gauze armlet, made to slip over the 
glove and fasten at elbow and wrist with rubber bands. During 
the operation the gloves may be washed im sterile salt solution or 
sterile water as often as required. Each assistant and nurse wears 
rubber gloves and armlets prepared in the same way as the 
operator’s. 

Thus equipped the surgeon has every confidence that he is not 
carrying infection where he places his hands, and that his assistants 
will not infect the wound, through the agency of sponges, instru- 
ments, and suture materials. He can advise the exploratory or 
interval operation, and feel that he is asking the patient to run 
slight risk indeed. 

As to the preparation of the patient himself, and the cleansing of 
the operating area. We have here to deal with a skin surface not, 
as a rule, capable of thorough disinfection. We can, however, do 
one thing—remove the superficial epidermis, the loose scales, with 
their abundant bacteria. We can polish off the surface, as it were, 
and do this without irritating the skin in any way and so depressing 
its vigour. If these superficial layers be removed without disturbing 
the deeper active layers, the reparative power of the skin is not 
diminished, and wounds through such skin and surrounded by such 
skin not only do not suppurate, but heal without the slightest dis- 
turbance. We have evidently not got rid of all the bacteria in the 
skin, but those left are apparently secure in their places among the 
deeper and firmer layers of skin cells. The active scrubbing with a 
stiff brush, and the long list of antiseptics and irritants, from tur- 
pentine to alcoholic solutions of the bichloride of mercury, which we 
ordinarily use the night before operation, and which render that 
night one never to be forgotten, are, to say the least, unnecessary. 

The skin may be safely prepared by the simple application, the 
night before the operation, of a poultice of castile soap spread on 
gauze and covered with rubber tissue. This is applied over a wide 
area about the site of operation, after that area has been shaved and 
washed with soap and water, a bit of cotton or gauze being employed 
for the latter purpose. This poultice is renewed in the morning, and 
the patient comes to the operating room with this in place. It is 
now removed and the surface washed with soap and water, again 
using cotton or gauze. The skin is now rubbed off with ether and 
the preparation is complete. 

The operating area is now surrounded with towels, dry, or moist 
and hot from the electric steamer, everything which there is the 
least chance of touching with hand, arm or instrument, having been 
previously similarly protected. 

During the operation every attention is paid to detail. Having 
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asepsis to begin the operation, asepsis must be preserved throughout 
the operation. Each person involved must feel that he is in a sense 
responsible for the success of that operation, that infection is just as 
serious if carried in by the second nurse as by the operator. Care 
soon becomes automatic; without constantly thinking of the actions, 
no mistakes are made. Each person learns his particular duty and 
does it. He becomes an element in that team work which is just 
as important in the operating room as on the football field or in the 
eight. With a well-organised operating room force, the work goes 
along smoothly, safely, rapidly. The operator, relieved of a great 
part of his anxiety, working with sterile instruments, using sterile 
wipes, surrounded with sterile towels, and assisted by hands covered 
with sterile gloves, can devote himself entirely to the mechanical 
side of the work before him. 

The second principle, the observance of which enables the 
operator to approach that certainty in gaining primary union which 
is the desideratum of surgery, almost explains itself—the accomplish- 
ment of the end sought, the completion of the operation with as 
little injury to the surrounding tissue as possible. By this I do 
not mean that the original incision should be of necessity small, that 
the operation should be done through a small hole, blindly if 
necessary. Quite thecontrary. The incision should be free enough 
to give a perfect view. If cleanly made, longer incised wounds heal 
as rapidly, and with as little general disturbance, as smaller wounds, 
What I do wish to call attention to, however, is that bruising 
and tearing of tissue should be reduced toa minimum. Dissection 
should be done with a sharp knife—the sharper the knife the less 
injury—and not with fingers or the handle of the knife; wounds 
should not be violently retracted or stretched to give a better view. 
‘Pull harder’ is a poor expression for the operating room ; fascia 
should not be dissected out beyond the limits of absolute necessity. 
In short, our wounds should remain simple incised wounds, and not 
become contused or lacerated wounds through our own manipulations. 
These bruised wound walls with depressed vitality, interstices filled 
with blood clot or serum, are a frequent source of failure in 
union. During an active hospital service we sometimes see the 
wounds of one surgeon present those vexatious little delays in healing, 
such as superfacial abscesses, or stitch abscesses, which irritate both 
patient and surgeon, while those of his neighbour, not more careful 
or cleanly, heal without the slightest disturbance, the secret being 
that one man pulls and hauls his tissues, and does blunt dissections, 
while the other has acquired the knack of doing his work with no 
injury beyond that absolutely necessary. The patients of the first 
surgeon may not die, but we and they expect more than that ; 
wounds should heal primarily. 

This leads to the third and last principle, adequate drainage. By 
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adequate drainage, I mean providing an easy means of escape of 
blood and exuded fluids from the deeper portions of the wound. 
This may vary from doing nothing whatever to the wound, simply 
closing it, or the mere placing of rubber tissue through the skin, 
to leaving the wound wide-open and packing it full of gauze, 
What I wish to affirm, however, is the necessity of providing 
sufficient drainage for the particular case in hand. No matter how 
carefully we attempt to check hemorrhage during the operation 
(and the stopping of all bleeding is of prime importance in the rapid 
healing of the wound), there is nearly always some oozing of blood 
from the injured surface. Also, through the normal reaction of the 
injured tissues, there is an exudation of fibrin and serum, immediately 
after the operation, considerably in excess of what is required in 
healing. This mixture of blood clot and serum must be absorbed 
in cases of aseptic healing, and it usually is absorbed if no 
drainage be provided ; but while present, locked in by the agglutina- 
tion of the skin edges, it is a source of danger. It provides an 
excellent culture medium for any bacteria which, in spite of our care, 
may have found their way into the wound during the operation. 
In weakened individuals it is not difficult to conceive of it as a 
favourable nidus for the development of micro-organisms from the 
blood or lymph streams. A very simple and safe way to allow these 
undesired fluids to escape from the ordinary aseptic wound is the 
familiar one of placing bits of folded sterile rubber tissue through 
the skin at either end of the incision. This may well become part 
of the routine of the operation. That this is effectual is shown by 
the staining with blood and lymph, about the site of the drains, of 
the sterile dressing applied to the wound. Removed at the time of 
the first dressing, forty-eight hours after the operation, such minute 
drains do not increase the scar in the least, or delay the healing. 
In very extensive operations, such as the complete amputation of 
the breast, where the injury is considerable, and the consequent 
reaction marked, more drainage is required. A small drainage tube 
in the axilla may be added. 

In the above I have not considered wounds infected or doubtful, 
but have kept in mind an operation clean from the beginning, 
especially the interval operation for appendicitis. In the case of 
wounds suppurating or doubtful, the same principles of cleanliness, 
care to do no injury, and free drainage apply, but the methods may 
be slightly modified. Here, as in aseptic surgery, strong antiseptics 
such as carbolic acid, bichloride of mercury, in sufficient strength 
to really act as germicides, injure the cells of the granulation 
tissue surrounding the infected area, nature’s protective barrier, do 
harm, and so should not be used. Peroxide of hydrogen is one 
germicide, however, proven most effective, yet practically unirritating 
and harmless to the delicate cells, if not used in full strength. It is 
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of great use in suppurating cases. Its chief value, however, is in its 
mechanical action. By its effervescence when applied to disorganised 
tissue it aids in removing the dersis resulting from the destructive 
action of the bacteria or their toxins on the tissue cells. The dead 
cells, fluids, and toxins are removed, and the underlying cells have an 
opportunity to repair the drainage. This peroxide of hydrogen is 
the one antiseptic it is well to use during any operation. Syringing 
out the wound with peroxide, free irrigation with normal salt 
solution, free drainage with rubber tissue (rubber tube or gauze as 
required), is treatment which certainly has given excellent results in 
such cases. Nature is aided not retarded. 

A few words about the operating room. No one will say that 
the room itself will make much difference in the result of an 
operation, so long as cleanliness in method and in the immediate 
surroundings is carefully observed. But the character of the room 
produces an effect on all working in that room. A dirty, dingy 
room begets slovenly work; a bright room with clean walls, clean 
floors, sterilised tables, and dishes shining begets cleanly and 
careful work. Here is one point where the American hospital 
surgeon has a decided advantage over the majority of his English 
cousins. He frequently works in a room lined with marble, but if 
not, he at least operates on a tile floor, and is surrounded by care- 
fully kept sterilisers and bright white enamel furniture. The 
operating rooms I have seen in England, with few exceptions, are 
decidedly dull, most with wood floors, the furniture old-time and 
neglected. Not at all inspiring. 

A younger country suffers much in contrast with the older in 
many ways, especially in its culture, its literature, and its art. 
Established customs and old methods have produced something 
which, strive as it may, is unattainable by the younger country. 
The past is an inspiration. This is not true, however, of an 
advancing practical science, such as surgery. Here what is to come 
is the inspiration. Old colleges and old churches betoken culture ; 
new hospitals, new operating rooms betoken progressing surgery. 
That the principles here advanced, and the methods employed in 
carrying them out, are not merely theoretical, but are thoroughly 
practical, is shown by the results, In a service of sixty or more 
ordinary clean major operative cases, which it was my good fortune 
to follow from beginning to end, not a single wound showed the 
slightest disturbance. Not a long list, but demonstrative. Healing 
in every case was without so much as a stitch abscess or even 
marked redness, results considerably better than those obtained 
by the antiseptic treatment of hands and wounds, judging from 
a rather good opportunity I enjoyed to see various methods and 
results. That the operation is not prolonged by the use of these 
methods is shown by the fact that the very careful inter-muscular 
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operation for appendicitis done by its originator, Dr. McBurney, 
requires but from twenty-five to thirty-five minutes. 

In conclusion, I wish simply to emphasise that by operating 
in gloves, with aseptic precautions, we can obtain better results 
than by any elaborate system of antiseptics. The day of aseptic 
surgery has arrived. 


Rosert Henry Nespsitt, M.D. 
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Is it conceivable, I shall be asked, that you suppose there is anything 
left to be said on these over-studied and perhaps over-estimated 
personalities ? I do not suppose; but I know that so long as there 
are to be found men and women in the future as keen as those of 
preceding generations to watch the mystery of the evolution of 
these characters, so long will the thing said be as fresh as the 
sensation itself ina mind brought into contact with them for the 
first time. 

No two minds receive an identical impression, and the sum total 
of opinion is nothing but the welding of the different impressions 
made by the subject on successive minds, and it is impossible to 
decide when the presentment will be complete. 

George Eliot and George Sand are two noms de plume which 
I suppose evoke more opposite trains of thoughts and sets of ideas 
than it is possible to understand at first sight. There seems little 
reason to link the two names together, and it may be asked, why not 
as well couple together any two fine writers who may have gone 
through the three stages of early popularity, subsequent neglect, and 
final rehabilitation ? My answer would be: It is not the resem- 
blance between George Eliot and George Sand I seek to establish. 
It is rather the contrast between the two women’s attitude towards 
life that I should like to point out, without dogmatising or applaud- 
ing one at the expense of the other. They were both the greatest 
women authors of their day in their respective countries, and their 
hold on the public will be seen to have varied according to the 
fluctuations of the literary opinion of that country. The reason for 
the unpopularity of both might be inferred from the history of 
thought and opinion in England and in France during the nine- 
teenth century; but we cannot pause here to consider how this 
important and interesting study could be made to serve the purpose 
of this sketch, or trace the different forces in society which were 
brought to-bear on the Englishwoman and Frenchwoman alike. 
Mistaken also, I think, would be the attempt to solve the difficulty 
by enlarging on the biogranhic details of which there are masses at 
hand. The new editions of George Eliot and George Sand’s works 
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are being published simultaneously at the present moment, and it 
is likely this will give a fresh impetus to the serious study of our 
subject by furnishing us with an accession of fresh material. The 
greater possibilities, however, for writing an exhaustive work does 
not appear to me to discourage the belief that a simple sketch of 
these writers may obtain a hearing. A sympathetic but non- 
analytical appreciation of their very different merits should lead to 
a discriminating judgment on the part played by each in her day, 
and also to a true estimate of their influence on the position of 
women. To show that this influence was all the more potent for 
being unconscious may clear the atmosphere of exaggeration and 
partisanship ; but to effect this the fluctuations of public opinion 
should simply be indicated, and then it is hoped the inferences will 
be made by the reader from the suggestions in this sketch without 
prompting and without effort. We may now proceed with our study, 
and notice to start with the fact that the place which each has held 
in the estimation of her generation seems almost identical. 
Identical also were the vicissitudes which their reputations had 
to sustain and the successive changes in the estimate of the place 
held by each in the world of letters according to the opinion and 
judgment of that capricious tyrant the public. Both had a moment 
of supreme appreciation. Then reaction set in and an excess of 
relative depreciation bid fair to substitute for an unreasoning 
idolatry a still more indefensible indifference, an indifference 
approaching to dislike. A pause ensued, and the public began to 
recover its equanimity. The reactionists perceived that in the case 
of George Eliot the very plausible objections they had raised to the 
hymns of praise and clouds of incense offered up on the shrine of 
the idol had become themselves out of date. They perceived that 
a recognition of George Eliot’s greatness was once again to be felt 
in the air. The note she had sounded of ‘nobility and sincerity,’ 
to speak the Nietzsche jargon of to-day, was felt to have the true, 
convincing ring that silences the feeble lassitude of a fourth-rate 
pessimism to which at one time, through the influence of the 
decadent school, we were dangerously near yielding. George Sand 
went through the same round of opposite experiences, though 
between totally different lines: at first the idol of the romantic 
school, she exhausted all the literary possibilities of that school, and 
during the most stormy phases of her life kept two gifts intact to 
the very end, courage and artistic insight. This was not recognised 
by all her friends : those who were in love with her paused not to 
analyse or to discriminate ; the others scarcely realised how much 
she possessed of the forked flash of genius, or how brightly it burnt 
in spite of aberrations. These aberrations, if scarcely apprehended 
by her friends, were seized upon by her enemies. The note of 
hesitation sounded; reaction set in. Fierce reprobation from the 
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Catholics stigmatised her as a corruptor of youth and a destructive 
force to be stamped out. Then a lofty contempt found expression 
from the laity under clerical influence in the assertion that George 
Sand was played out; she was no longer dangerous, for nobody 
remembered she had ever existed: her books were a bore, and there 
was an end of her. P 

But George Sand’s reputation had the benefit of the same pause 
in the ravings of the public which we noted in the fluctuations of 
George Eliot’s fame. About ten years ago appeared Lettres de 
Gustave Flaubert & George Sand, with a preface by Guy de Maupas- 
sant, and these may be said to have inaugurated the rehabilitation of 
one whom the man occupying Flaubert’s unique place in French 
literature called mon cher maitre. As lately as 1899 Lettres autour 
d'un Enfant put the finishing touch to the work of rekindling the 
admiration of the public for George Sand, and her place now in 
literary estimation is perhaps higher than it ever was. 

It is as well to start with this generalisation of the terms of our 
comparison before taking each side in detail, and afterwards to work 
out, if possible, a separate study of both these great personalities. 

To begin with George Eliot, let us first take the moment when 
idolatry was at its height and dispassionately grant the idol was not 
free from blemishes. The shrine itself had an unpleasant likeness 
to the intelligent type of dissenting chapel ; intelligent because 
the stupid nonconformist mind was on the alert for the cloven foot 
of free thought, if not of infidelity. George Eliot herself could not 
shake off the atmosphere of Little Bethel : her mind rejected the 
intellectual poverty of that influence, but her intimate self had 
taken the impress of a rather didactic and dogmatic manner of 
speech and writing, even when the literal interpretation of what she 
said and wrote might show the basis of thought to be liberal and 
tolerant. 

The same vein of pedantic assertiveness can be detected when 
her thought takes a scientific turn. I do not mean to object to the 
very clear enunciation on elementary science which impressed, with 
all the charm of novelty, a generation to which accurate and precise 
reasoning was unknown. What is to be regretted is that in her 
novels, enamoured as she was of the new field of scientific research 
she was exploring, she would import into the narrative of the 
ordinary events of life a bit of phraseology somewhat irritating to 
the lay mind. 

In one of her novels she speaks of the systole and diastole of 
emotion. Why not avoid stilts and say the rise and fall or ebb and 
flow of emotion? George Eliot might answer that she could not be 
expected to lower her standard to meet the needs of the average 
reader, her vocabulary being richer than his. 


The generation which welcomed George Eliot as a prophet and 
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seer had been brought up in a hopeless atmosphere of conventional 
morality, of early Victorian theology, of dull Whig politics, and 
ingeniously stupid Tory beliefs. The denseness of the atmosphere 
was never relieved by any trace of scientific training or by any per- 
ception, artistic or esthetic. 

We are speaking of the fairly educated young man or woman of 
the day. Of course the more intelligent found their way back to 
the Immortals, and the devout took refuge in Ritualism ; but the 
literature of the eighteenth century which had delighted their 
mothers and grandmothers had no charm for them—it was too 
near and yet too far. Scenes of Clerical Life and Adam Bede 
appeared, and the chink in the shutter thus opened threw a bright 
beam of light across what had hitherto been Egyptian darkness. 
The merciless showing up of the artificial shams which did duty as 
morality and religion, the fierce denunciations of selfishness, money- 
grubbing, and Pharisaism met the needs of the moment; the 
glimpses of happiness which her delight in pure thought and moral 
elevation seemed to open out were a revelation. The hearers were 
touched by the modern spirit, and they blessed the rod which had 
struck the hard rock of their conventional existence and caused the 
water of true life to flow. 

But do we then look upon George Eliot merely as a useful writer 
of the transition period, producing praiseworthy works for the 
benefit of the ignorant ? God forbid! She would not have arrested 
such men as Jowett, Huxley, M. Arnold, Sidgwick, &c., if that were all. 
They took her on the whole for what she was, and were not deterred 
by the logical setting and overstrained spirit of analysis which gave 
at times a painful impression of effort. They knew that a spirit of 
loyalty to her teachers, above all to Comte, and her submission to 
G. Lewes as an interpreter often quenched the fire within her. 
Lewes was a brilliant talker of the firework school, and no mean 
dilettante in art and literature. Scholars affirm he had not the least 
glimmer of insight into what the Greeks of old meant by their 
philosophy ; it was just the most dangerous mind to have control 
over George Eliot’s brain, that much larger and more powerful 
machine. His flexibility caused him to adapt himself to her fancies. 
The fancifulness and sensitiveness to opinion in her were the results of 
a liberal faculty for speculation and of free thought superinduced on a 
narrow and provincial tradition of life. Her admiration for Lewes, 
and acquiescence in his supposed superiority, is a proof that when 
she made Dorothea fall in love with Ladislaw, and Maggie Tulliver 
with Stephen Guest, it was impossible that she did not perceive the 
commonness of the one or the vulgarity of the other; but, thanks to 
her own unconscious experience, she simply showed shrewd penetra- 
tion in laying bare the astonishing facility with which women in 
sympathy with a very high ideal will passionately love men standing 
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far below their level. A surprising peculiarity of George Eliot’s mind 
lay in the self-deception which caused her to do battle for beliefs she 
did not hold, and yield up in a rather pusillanimous way convictions 
which must needs be hers. She fought for Positivism while believing, 
with Huxley, that it might be defined as Catholicism minus Chris- 
tianity, and was as dogmatic in expounding its tenets as Mr. Harrison 
could be; and so of other isms which she thought it wholesome to 
support in order to uphold the moral sense of the community. In 
the same way she dared not defend the cause of women who, while 
disregarding conventional morality, might, in fact, be blameless 
except in the letter of the law. She feared, especially with her own 
history on view, to be ‘debasing the moral currency’ unless she 
vehemeatly upheld law and order—law and order, but not hypocrisy. 
She hated a Pharisee even more than she hated a Philistine. Mr. 
George Saintsbury will grant George Eliot only one gift, that of 
assimilating and reproducing the thoughts of others; and M. Emile 
Faguet asserts : ‘ Elle est bien tombée aujourd’hui, pauvre femme!’ 
and in describing her supposed doctrine that the evolution of good 
will, in the long run, counteract the development of evil: ‘ Elle a cru 
inventer le péché original, voila tout!’, We seem now to be touching 
the low-water mark of the estimate of George Eliot, but it appears 
to me to confirm the theory we began to discuss at the outset, on the 
difficulty of limiting the field of impressions. Then we dealt with 
the manner in which these impressions affected in turn different 
individuals ; now we are dealing with successive generations, and we 
shall find in either case that they are seen to ring the changes of 
triumph, depreciation, and rehabilitation. 

In spite of her detractors, in spite of the demon of depreciation 
raging and seeking whom in the past he may next devour, George 
Eliot was very great. Her moral force, her sustaining power in hold- 
ing up to her contemporaries the highest ideal she could frame of 
what has been called the evangel of altruism, never deserted her ; 
she loathed egotism and the worship of self. Had she seen the latest 
manifestations of the decadent school, she would have felt amply 
justified in lashing as she did the first symptoms of this malady. 
She believed in herself, and her disciples believed in her, with 
unquestioning fervour; but when we attempt to find out what in her 
work will live, it is doubtful if the admiration of those who are not 
disciples does not mean more than the enthusiasm of her worshippers. 
She was great and she was also original ; the pathos of Silas Marner, 
the humour of Mrs. Poyser, the limitations of Tulliver pare, the 
fascinations of Tito, the detestableness of Grandcourt, &c., have a 
spontaneous and vibrating ring which is of the essence of George 
Eliot’s mind ; and the ring is the ring of genius. 

When mercifully we get her out of the pulpit the flash of 
genius suddenly dazzles us, coming from some source of inspiration 
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impossible to trace, as all true inspiration must ever be. The flash 
may take the humorous, the philosophical, the pathetic form, nay, even 
the scientific ; for by a species of intuition does she not say some- 
where, ‘If we had a keen vision and feeling of all ordinary human 
life, it would be like hearing the grass grow and the squirrel’s heart 
beat, and we should die of the roar which lies on the other side of 
silence; as it is, the quickest of us walk about, well wadded with 
stupidity’? Might not this almost read as a prophecy of what 
modern discoveries have proved to be, 7.¢. a theory ofa possible exten- 
sion of the field of our senses ? 

George Eliot possessed genius, but genius overmuch cramped 
and controlled by reason. 

The tension of mind in considering George Eliot suddenly 
relaxes when we turn to George Sand. ‘ Jamais elle n’a réfléchi,’ says 
one of her greatest admirers ; and here we find ourselves outside the 
domain of reason and face to face with as poetical and artistic a 
nature as can be conceived. 

Detraction was the note of criticism in France about George 
Sand a very few years ago. Her unswerving faith in the ideal, her 
glorious and somewhat unreasonable daydreams, were turned into 
ridicule. 

Her impatience had been roused strangely, for so kindly a nature, 
by the same phenomena that had excited the more fierce indignation 
of George Eliot; the self-admiration, the self-pity, in short the 
focussing of all emotion and effort on the miserable monosyllable 
moi, saddened her bright temper and suggested a note of moroseness 
most foreign to her nature. ‘ Vous étes nés ennuyés,’ she said ofa 
generation the watchword of whose ignorance lay in the word 
connu; and she fought with all her might against the morbid 
exhalations which paralysed all effort in the miasmic swamp of the 
decadent school. 

- Perhaps in her sublime belief in herself and her ideals she failed 
to detect the weakness of the romantiste creed. The weak senti- 
mentalism, the artificial rhetoric and theatrical mise-en-scene which 
with her were only accidents of manner in her disciples wearied a 
public that was exchanging its gods for newer idols. Perhaps, also, 
she failed to discern the fireflies, nay, even the diamonds, which 
sometimes gleamed from the heaps of refuse collected by her enemies, 
the decadents ; but we must remember, if we attempt to gauge 
George Sand’s genius at anything approaching to its value, that she 
was intensely personal. If we consider her works somewhat in the 
order in which they appeared, beginning with Lelia in 1832, and on 
through Mauprat, Consuelo, La Mare aw Diable, Frangois le 
Champi, and Mademoiselle Merquem, we shall find that they 
reflect her personal history. In her life written by herself and in 
her correspondence we do not find material, as in the case of George 
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Eliot, for the study of the evolution of opinion ; but we find a record 
of personal emotion, of her love, friendship, and admiration for 
individuals reflected, in turn, in the work produced under the 
influence of the wizard of the moment. Even one of the least 
attractive of her novels, Les Compagnons de la Tour de France, 
is made interesting in spite of its crude Socialism by the influence it 
reflects of Pierre Leroux. A little trouble in comparing the dates of 
her friendships and those of the most typical of her novels would, 
I think, confirm this view. We forget the grottoes and the limelight, 
the mysterious heroes, the overcrowding of the canvas—in fact, we 
love them because we love the dear human author, and we revel in 
the glorious imagination which lights up the whole as by magic. 
Then, in contradistinction to George Eliot, she is greatest when 
she is impersonal. This assertion, when we have dwelt on her 
strong personality, may seem paradoxical ; but consider her worship 
of nature ; see La Petite Fadette and the subtle magic of description 
which pervades her adoration for her beloved Berri. The artistic 
faculty of the very highest order which this worship of nature 
brings out is undoubtedly the pivot on which turns her claim on the 
future. This is not the accepted interpretation of George Sand’s 
genius; a gift for divining the force of passion, for analysing the 
secret springs of sentiment, and for fathoming the complexity of 
human motives, is generally attributed to her. Admiration does 
not, however, go out to her so much on these lines as it does when 
she revels in the freshness and mysterious beauty which underlie the 
most ordinary scenes of rural life. Here her idealism and her realism 
seem to blend together in their fullest and most potent strength. 
In her description of passion and in her love scenes we realise too 
much of what the French call le voulw for it to escape from the 
charge of artificiality. Paul de Musset has made it obvious in his 
book Lui et Elle, which he wrote in answer to George Sand’s Eile et 
Iwi, that in her liaison with Alfred de Musset he it was who had 
genuine love and passion, while she gave the impression of being 
bored. All the realistic part of love she apprehended too well; but 
when it came to the ideal the description becomes loaded, and the 
freshness of colour seems to fade out of the picture. Nevertheless 
George Sand’s chief inspirer in the beginning of her career was 
Alfred de Musset, and it is strange that she, on the other hand, 
should have had so much influence on the founder of the modern 
realistic school, Flaubert. French critics assert—and it seems with 
truth—that Flaubert was the most disinterested of artists, and as an 
artist absolutely faultless and impossible to classify : his was not the 
sentimental style nor the passionate, still less the familiar ; he was an 
ardent apostle, impersonal in art. It has been well said, ‘ Tout livre 
& tendances cesse d’étre un livre d’artiste.’ If George Sand had 
written books with a conscious aim, she never would have been a 
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friend of Flaubert; he recognised the power of her imagination 
and of her sympathy, and yielded the point in a very generous way 
when she blamed him, considering what he was, and how probable it 
might be that he and not she was in the right. This did infinite 
credit to both. In one of his letters he says, ‘ Vous dites qu'il me 
manque une vue bien arrétée et bien étendue sur la vie; vous avez 
mille fois raison, mais le moyen qu'il en soit autrement!’ In 1875 
we find George Sand writing the preface to the supposed forthcoming 
edition of her works, and in nothing she has written previously is there 
anything equal to the superb courage and disinterested love of her 
kind, which this valiant old woman shows as she utters this pathetic 
farewell: ‘ La nature agit par progrés . . . c’est la ce que chante le 
rossignol dans le gainier & fleurs roses que je regarde de ma fenétre, 
mais c’est aussi ce que mon cceur me chante en priant ma volonté 
de laisser battre et aspirer la vie, d’autant plus belle qu’elle est courte 
aux espérances comme le printemps est aux fleurs.’ It may not be 
amiss to pause here for a moment and consider the dispute which 
was beginning to occupy men’s minds thirty years ago-—a dispute in 
which she took an active part, and which continues to trouble us in 
the present day. 

The relative value of le fonds et la forme was the theme of many 
a discussion between Flaubert and George Sand. It is not surpris- 
ing that he, the most impersonal of artists, the most ardent disciple 
of art for its own sake, should take the directly opposite view of lite- 
rary art to George Sand. Flaubert believed in the necessity of absolute 
purity of expression, holding with extreme fanaticism that one word, 
and only one, exists to represent adequately a particular thought. 
A great critic has said that Flaubert ‘ searched and found the unique 
word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, essay, or song absolutely proper to 
the single mental presentation or vision within.’ To understand his 
standpoint might seem to make his disagreement with George 
Sand an easy prediction, but it is remarkable that this disagreement 
was in fact only on the surface, and that Flaubert and that impetuous, 
passionate, personal friend of his should meet and absolutely arrive 
at the same conclusions eventually. 

There is no doubt that a student of the finer aspects of literary 
craft would place Flaubert on a far higher plane than George Sand, 
yet Flaubert himself had some perception that there was a source of 
greatness in her which he had no part in. Her intensely human 
side, the sympathetic hand held out to the fallen and the unsuccessful, 
impressed him, as he knew how much she hated the fads of phil- 
anthropy. Yes, she saysto him, you are masterly in your analyses of 
la bétise humaine, but could you not try to be less irritable against 
your stupid friends? The state of chronic indignation you live in 
would kill me. She adds that perhaps the truth is, she minds the 
absurdity of mankind less than he does, as she feels she probably is 
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as absurd herself as the idiots they both find fault with ; and it takes 
her all her time to look after this. It is in the outburst of admira- 
tion which he bestows not only on her character, but on her work, 
that we catch the true sense of the agreement between them which 
prevails over superficial differences. ‘Malgré ses grands yeux de 
sphynx,’ he writes, ‘ vous avez vu le monde 4 travers une couleur d’or ; 
elle venait du soleil de votre coeur; . . . vos attaches sont indes- 
tructibles, votre sympathie ne peut aller qu’a |’éternel.’ Flaubert’s 
work will always be superior to George Sand’s, but he declares 
that in hers there are pages so full of tenderness, so human, and so 
courageous, that he cannot read them without tears. ‘II y a dans 
l’histoire de ma vie des pages d’une profondeur démesurée.’ Both 
these opposite spirits are found to complete each the thought of the 
other. They eventually agree on what was at first the fundamental 
point of difference. Flaubert says in one of his letters, ‘Je crois que 
le fonds et la forme sont deux subtilités qui n’existent jamais l'une 
sans l'autre,’ and later she bids him keep that faith : ‘Garde ton culte 
pour la forme, mais occupe-toi davantage du fonds.’ 

In her courageous optimism she attributes the force it gives 
her to her own mediocrity. ‘Je crojs,’ she says calmly, ‘que dans 
cinquante ans je serai parfaitement oubliée et peut-étre durement 
méconnue; c’est la loi des choses qui ne sont pas de premier ordre et 
je ne me suis jamais crue de premier ordre. Mon idée a été plutdt 
d'agir sur mes contemporains, ne fiit-ce que sur quelques-uns, et de 
leur faire partager mon idéal de douceur et de poésie.’ It is impos- 
sible to study the criticism of both on the drama of the day without 
marvelling at the force each derives from the other. 

The belief that in her humanness lay the secret of her power is 
confirmed by the letters ‘autour d’un enfant’ published as late as 
1899. The note of genius which made her love of humanity an 
inspiration is accentuated in the record of her everyday life in 1870- 
71. She writes of the French peasant during the war: ‘Que de 
larmes au bout de tout cela? Quand méme nous serions vainqueurs, 
on ne voit que de pauvres paysans pleurant leurs enfants qui partent 
... le paysan laboure et refait ses prairies piochant toujours 
triste ou gai. Il est béte, dit-on; non, il est enfant dans la pros- 
périté ; homme dans le désastre plus homme que nous, qui le plai- 
gnons, lui ne dit rien pendant qu’on tue, réparant toujours d’un cdté 
ce qu’on détruit de l’autre.’ 

But we must conclude, and so having watched the fortunes of 
George Eliot and George Sand till the moment has arrived when 
we are able to say with assurance that the rehabilitation of both is 
in 1900 an accomplished fact, we must with grateful hearts part 
with our friends. 

If we think of the mind of each as of a still into which fine 
herbs, rich spices, subtle perfumes, have been thrown by their 
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owner, and add to the essence thus produced the elusive force of the 
special individual genius of the two women, we should find the pre- 
vailing aroma of the one to be an overwhelming sense of the tragedy 
and mysterious terror of things, and the note of the other to be also 
one of mystery, but the mystery of unutterable beauty and of the 
glory of imagination. 


Mary E. Ponsonsy. 





‘THE BODY OF CHRIST’! 


AN EPOCH-MARKING BOOK 


WE are told that there are or have been epoch-making books, but 
personally I gravely doubt whether any such book ever appeared. 
Epochs are usually, if not universally, made by words and deeds, not 
by books, Even the Coran did not make an epoch, nor did the 
Gospel of our Blessed Saviour. Be this, however, as it may, though 
I suppose that no one would for an instant suggest the idea that 
Canon Gore’s new book The Body of Christ was epoch-making, the 
object of this paper is to show that it is in the very highest degree 
epoch-marking. ; 

When Lux Mundi and the Bampton Lectures by Dr. Gore 
were given to the public, it seemed evident that the High Church 
(or Advanced, or Catholic, or Extremist, or whatever adjective you 
please to give it) party was on the point of a most serious division. 
The Vates malorum, a breed never extinct (oh! would they might 
be !), immediately said: ‘ Like all religious movements, Tractarianism 
has reached its zenith, and now has entered upon its second stage— 
that of disintegration.’ The statement looked at the time true, and 
what seemed to many a direct attack upon our Lord’s personal 
omniscience and so upon His divinity, naturally made many feel 
that absolute severance of all ecclesiastical relations was an impera- 
tive duty. 

But to-day all this is changed. I have no knowledge whatever 
as to Canon Gore’s views outside the limits of the volume I am 
speaking of. It would be an entirely false deduction from any- 
thing I may say to suppose that Canon Gore has changed his 
former positions. On this point I am absolutely ignorant. I take 
this present volume as it stands and alone, and thus viewed I have 
no hesitation in saying that it is epoch-marking, for it marks an 
epoch which cannot fail to be of the greatest importance to the 
Church of England, viz. the coming together again of what threatened 
to be two separate factions of the historic High Church party of the 
Anglican communion. 

It is with singular gratification that I find myself able to write 


1 The Body of Christ : an Enquiry into the Institution and Doctrine of the Holy 
Communion. By Canon Gore. London: John Murray. 1901. 
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this appreciative and sympathetic review of Canon Gore’s last book, 
as it has been a source of sorrow and pain to me (if I may be allowed 
a personal allusion) to have felt it my duty to act and write in 
opposition to him on account of his former writings. Who could 
know of the Canon’s zeal and holiness of life and not long to feel at 
one with him ? 

I pass now after these necessary words of preface to a brief review 
of the book itself, The Body of Christ. 

In the first place Canon Gore plainly sets forth what the teachers 
of Tractarianism have ever affirmed to be the fundamental principle 
of the Anglican Reformation, the appeal to the Undivided Church. 
This great principle is clearly taught (on page 227) as follows : 







































But the principle of authority to which the Anglican Church has almost con- 
sistently appealed is the very one which it is the object of this book to emphasise. 
The Convocation of 1571, which imposed upon the clergy subscription to the 
Articles of Religion, issued a canon to preachers enjoining them to ‘ teach nothing 
in their sermons which they should require to be devoutly held or believed by the 
people, except what is agreeable to the doctrines of the Old or New Testament, 
and what the Catholic Fathers and ancient bishops have collected out of said 
doctrine.’ And the formal appeal of the Anglican divines has always been to the 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, as well as to Scripture. 





With scorn he rejects the idea of a so-called ‘ Reformation Settle- 
ment’ being the real doctrinal basis of the Church of England. He 
says (on page 228): 


The phrase, the ‘ Reformation settlement,’ expresses well enough a provisional 
arrangement or compromise arrived at to enable the Anglican Church to go on 
working, but ‘settlement’ is the last word one would choose to describe the 
general condition of the Reformation theology. 





Thus we have an absolutely solid basis for doctrinal teaching. 
And in no place, so far as I have noticed, is there anything which 
weakens the strength of these assertions ; quite the reverse, the Canon 
dwells upon the point and constantly recurs to it, as in the following 
most admirable passage (page 240) : 


The student, then, especially where, as on the subject of the Eucharist, he has to 
deal with a doctrine which has never become matter of ecumenical definition, will 
be perpetually comparing the existing teaching of a Church or school of theology 
with the teaching of past ages, to see whether it is not in need of revision— 
whether forgotten elements and aspects of the truth have not to be recovered, or 
deteriorations and accretions noted and corrected or banished. But this very 
process will only increase his sense of the reality of a Catholic Tradition about the 
Eucharist—a teaching really universal and original—which is most plainly dis- 
cerned in the ancient and undivided Church; and for this he will claim, with all 
reason, the greatest deference. All reason demands that the New Testament 
should be read in the light of this ancient Catholic Tradition. For in fact nothing 
is more certain than that a sound historical criticism will not allow us to tear the 
New Testament documents out of the heart of the first Christian literature as 4 
whole, These documents indeed bear it upon their faces that they presuppose 
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the existence of a Church tradition and that they are written, not to give primary 
instruction in Christian principles, but to enlighten and correct those who had 
already inuerited the common elementary teaching. 


And on the next page he clinches the matter in this pregnant 
sentence (page 242). In speaking of the writings of the Apostles, 
he says : 

They represent the mind of the Church at its best and freshest ; they represent 
the utterance of its highest inspiration ; but none the less the spirit of the Church 
as a whole is the same spirit which inspired the Apostles, and is far more likely 
than any isolated point of view—any ‘ private interpretation ’—to give us the clue 
to their meaning. We come back always to approve the reasonableness of the old 
formula—the Church to teach, the Bible to prove. 


From a man holding such views and of the unquestioned honesty 
of Canon Gore no High Churchman can hold aloof. It is possible 
that his conclusions may not always be ours. We may think that a 
greater familiarity with the writings of some of the Fathers (espe- 
cially St. Cyril of Jerusalem, cf. p. 91) would have caused him to 
modify some statements, but these are mere details, and de minimis 
etc, is eminently true in this case. 

Canon Gore’s book is upon the Holy Eucharist. It will be read 
by thousands who would not read a page on the same subject written 
by any one else. It is a book primarily intended, not for the scholar, 
but for the people, the fairly well-educated laity. The author does 
not pretend that it is a work on which he has bestowed much time, 
and in parts there is evidence of haste, notably in the metaphysical 
discussion which begins on page 151. In fact, he tells us that having 
been invited to the Round Table Conference he felt he had better get 
his own views on the subject in clear shape and that this book ‘in 
part’ is the result of this process. 

What are the conclusions at which Dr. Gore arrives with regard 
to the Holy Eucharist ? 

(1) That the presence of Christ in the Holy Sacrament is a 
presence in some way connected with the species of bread and wine, 
and therefore ‘objective’ to the communicant. This, he holds, is 
clearly the teaching of the Holy Scriptures and of the Fathers, and 
therefore the teaching of the Church of England. This presence is 
of ‘whole Christ,’ ¢.e. the body, soul, and divinity of the Lord. 
Moreover, ‘ ‘‘ That whole Christ is present in each particle of either 
kind” can hardly be denied by any one who affirms the indivisible 
spiritual unity of the living Christ’ (page 279). 

Canon Gore refuses to accept as Divinely revealed any theory of 
the manner of this presence, and (in my judgment) most rightly 
declares : 

In its original and more natural meaning, transubstantiation—the overthrowing 
of the natural substance by the spiritual—is truly contrary to a fundamental 


Christian philosophy, and really ‘overthroweth the nature of a sacrament’ (page 
120). 
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But he frankly acknowledges that this is not what is meant by 
‘transubstantiation ’ in the Roman Schools to-day in the following 
admirable and eirenical passage :— 


The modern Roman theologians allow to the consecrated bread and wine all 
the reality which any one believes any bread and wine to possess, or, in other 
words, explain away transubstantiation, till it remains as little more than a verbal 
incumbrance due to an inopportune intrusion into church doctrine of a temporary 
phase of metaphysics (page 120). 


2. Canon Gore fully recognises that from this doctrine naturally 
flows the all but apostolic practice of reservation of the Eucharistic 
species for purposes of communion. But he justly draws attention to 
the fact that reservation for any other purpose lacks all authority 
of Divine revelation and that ‘in many minds the question’ may 
arise whether, if we reserve for any other use than that ordained by 
Christ Himself, ‘we have the right to feel secure of the permanence 
of the presence itself’ (page 139). I have quoted this passage 
because it has been misunderstood as an assertion on the part of the 
author that he himself entertains such doubts, which he has publicly 
declared in print not to be the case. 

3. Together with all scholars, Catholic and Protestant, and with 
Harnack, who (like the Herveys, according to Lady Mary Montagu) 
is a class by himself, Canon Gore asserts the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist to have been held from the earliest times to be a sacrifice. 
Speaking of the Church’s action in that holy service he says : 

She solemnly commemorates the Passion in word and in symbolic action, 
through the bread broken and the wine outpoured, the appointed tokens of 
Christ’s sacrificed body and blood, reciting before God His own words and acts in 


instituting the Holy Eucharist. This is the Church’s sacrifice ; and it is all that 
she can do (page 211). 


This sacrifice is the sacrifice of the Cross, but is no repetition of 
that sacrifice, and (to quote the Canon’s words), 


In maintaining with care and anxiety that the sacrifice by which we were 
redeemed upon the Cross was one, full, perfect and sufficient, so that it can need 
no supplementing and admits of no renewal, we are not now, and our forefathers 
in the sixteenth century were not, fighting a phantom (page 181). 


Nor are we to fall into the error of thinking of a dead Christ as 
being present in the Holy Mysteries (page 66). 


It stands to reason that if there be thus, as the Christian Church so constantly 
believed, a real communication to us of the flesh and blood of Christ, it must be 
the ‘flesh’ and ‘blood’ of the glorified Christ, for no other exists. These 
mysterious things are given to us in the Eucharist under conditions which recall 
a past state—the state of sacrificial death. It is our Lord as dying that faith 
recalls: it is His death for us that we ‘ proclaim till He come’ in breaking of the 
bread. But those very words of St. Paul, ‘till He come,’ suggest that He is no 
longer dead, that He is alive and in heaven. The person who feeds us with His 
own very life, Divine and human, is He who is set before us in a vision of the 
Apocalypse as a ‘Lamb as it had been slain,’ but alive for evermore in the 
heavenly places. 
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There was, indeed, a corrupt doctrine of ‘the sacrifices of masses,’ 
prevalent at a certain period in the Church’s history, which was 
worthy of severe condemnation. However, Canon Gore nobly and 
bravely defends the truth of history when he says :-—— 

But it is important to remember that, though the medieval Church overlaid 
the really Catholic traditions with some misleading accretions, and though we 
must claim our freedom to treat them as accretions, yet none the less the under- 
lying substance of its teaching as to the individual and social meaning of Holy 
Communion and as to the presenting before God of the one sacrifice, remained 
what it had ever been in the Church. It required purging but not reversing 
(page 225). 

In speaking of the Atonement it is pleasant indeed to read that 
Christ ‘ offered Himself vicariously for us once for all’ (page 31), and, 
while we find some expressions with regard to an ‘ offering in heaven,’ 
which are at least unusual, there is taken the utmost care to adhere 
to strict orthodoxy with regard to the sacrifice of Calvary. To Canon 
Gore this is no ‘initial act,’ but the consummation of the redemptive 
work; and the so-called ‘offering in heaven’ is nothing other than 
the presence there of the Lamb, bearing the triumphant marks of His 
victory over death and His interceding for His people. 

4. Since this presence is, according to Canon Gore’s conclusions, 
an objective presence of the Incarnate Son of God, what has been 
somewhat vaguely termed ‘ Eucharistic Adoration’ follows ex necessi- 
tate, and he asks the pertinent question (page 109): 

If the early Church had been in the constant habit of singing such hymns as 


Jesus, Lover of my soul, is it not very likely it would have also sung Jesus, I adore 
Thee on Thy altar throne ? 


It will be said, This all may be true, such may be his doctrinal 
premises and conclusions, but how can the extremists swallow Canon 
Gore’s condemnation of their practices ? I can only speak for myself, 
and possibly I am no longer considered an extremist (not because I 
have changed, but because a flood has swept past me) ; speaking, how- 
ever, for myself, I entirely agree with Canon Gore in his warnings, 
and while in some places I could not use his language, his conclusions 
seem to me absolutely sound. 

‘ Non-communicating attendance’ is at best a corruption, and we 
should never forget that it is to be approved only as better than 
& worse corruption, viz. non-communicating non-attendance. To 
me it is always a scandal to see a priest who is not let by just cause, 
who has not celebrated that day and does not intend to receive at a 
later service, ‘assist’ (how very French we have grown!) without 
communicating. Is he in mortal sin? This would seem to be his 
only excuse. I repeat, ‘non-communicating attendance’ is a cor- 
ruption, a departure from the custom of the early Church, as much a 
corruption as is the neglect of baptism by immersion, and as is the 
severance of confirmation from baptism and the omission of the 
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chrism ; and as are many other things. Why then encourage it? 
Because it is far better than our contempt for the Lord’s Table during 
the past 300 years, and because by its restoration we are following 
the mind of Christ as shown in the unbroken custom of all the 
Churches of God throughout the world, our own alone excepted, for a 
thousand years and more. 

With regard to the use to which the Blessed Sacrament may 
be put according to Divine institution and Catholic practice, I am 
entirely in accord with our author. No doubt if Canon Gore and 
myself entered a church in which the Divine Mysteries were reserved, 
we would kneel and make our devotions. But at the same time, we 
would kmow that as a matter of fact, in accordance with Catholic 
theology, there was no localising of the Divine Presence, and that 
God was as substantially present in the rail at which we knelt as in 
the holy species. The Sacred Humanity alone is specially present 
under the sacramental forms by the power of consecration, the 
Divinity only by virtue of the hypostatic union, and the Sacred 
Humanity—if it could be considered as separated from the Divinity 
(which God forbid !)—would not be the object of Divine worship at 
all, being a creature. Of course it is true (as declared by the 
Ecumenical Councils) that the human nature in Christ by the hypo- 
static union has been ‘deified,’ but (in the terms of mathematics) 
humanity plus Divinity is no more Divine than Divinity without 
humanity. 

As for foreign rites performed with the Blessed Sacrament, and 
unknown to the Church of England as well before as since the 
sixteenth century, their introduction without the licence of, and even 
contrary to, the expressed will of the Bishop seems to me as in- 
defensible a piece of priestly impertinence and impropriety as could 
well be conceived of. 

In fine, our work is to Catholicise England, as Dr. Pusey said 
years ago, to restore to her doctrine what has been forgotten or 
obscured, to restore to her worship what has been neglected. Canon 
Gore’s object and ours is one, and the first step towards the realisation 
of our great hope is the restoration of the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar to its Divine place among us, a place from which it has been 
ousted for more than three weary centuries. To help this result we can 
have no doubt was €anon Gore’s object in writing this book, and in 
this noble aim we wish him ‘ good luck in the name of the Lord.’ 


Henry R. PERCIVAL. 





CONCERNING AN IMPRISONED RANI 


Tue subjoined letters were written by me from India from time to 
time to an old friend in England, and relate to one of the cases in 
which I was professionally engaged. They illustrate the extreme 
difficulties which surround the legal position of Indian women. 


LETTER I 
August 15, ’99. 

Now I have a story to tell you, which will interest you. 

About a month ago there appeared here an old Brahmin priest 
emissary from a Rani in the provinces. The story he brings is 
pathetic. He himself is really an “astrologer, whose profession 
carries him from one northern State to another, making the horo- 
scopes of the Rajahs; but he has a grant of lands in Yunla, and 
considers the Chief of that State his particular patron. Now it came 
to pass that on a day, many years ago, this Chief said to him : 

‘I have but one daughter, and she, you know, is educated (for 
our people) and clever beyond her years, and, moreover, pleasant is 
she to look upon! I would have her well wedded. Seek you on 
your princely journeys some worthy husband, and let the horoscope 
be favourable !’ 

The old man agreed, and felt honoured by the commission. 

At some place near L——, he met another old priest, bound on 
a similar errand, but he sought a wife for the adopted son of the 
Dowager Rani of Amapur. ‘And look you, she must be possessed 
of brains enough for two, for my young master is wanting in 
intellect.’ 

The limitation seems not to have been dissuading ; the two old 
priests agreed to accommodate each other, and thereupon, of course, 
found the horoscope favourable beyond the wildest hopes of either ! 

Now you must know that the young lean-witted boy was only by 
adoption the son of the old Dowager. He was really from among 
the Thakors, or Chief Rajputs of that part of the country—men, not 
noble in birth, but who by reason of long service, had risen to high 
official rank in the Raj. His father and uncle were among the 
Ministers, and indeed there was a clique of his relations all eager to 
oppose the approaching marriage. 

623 
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The only ‘ Royal’ personage in the State, said they, was the 
Dowager lady, who would soon be sleeping the eternal sleep; why 
introduce another ‘ Royal’ lady, and an outsider? How much 
better would it not be to marry the boy to a Thakrani, a commoner 
from among themselves ! 

However, the old Dowager prevailed, in so far that the marriage 
did take place, and she arranged further that the little wife should 
have the style and title of Pat Rani, or Chief Rani, and her children 
a prior right to the succession. But the Thakors were not to be 
altogether outdone. They arranged contemporaneously for a 
marriage with a Thakor lady who is still in existence—I believe that 
the second marriage was divided from the first by but a few hours— 
and all the troubles in the State are consequent upon the attempts 
of the Thakors to oust the Pat Rani. 

As long as the Dowager Rani lived, matters could never be quite 
beyond control for her little protégée: but her death just about a 
year after the marriage left the unwelcome daughter-in-law bereft 
of all chance of succour. The first two babies died mysterious 
deaths—one of them smothered in tobacco fumes soon after his 
birth !—a third boy lives, and is now about eight years of age. 
Government interfered on the lady’s behalf, and secured her a sepa- 
rate allowance, and residence in the Fort of Sihar (five miles beyond 
Amapur): and here she is still, ‘clasping my child to my heart,’ as 
she wrote tome. ‘But who will listen to the song of the caged 
singing bird?’ There is a guard of British Sepoys placed over the 
fortress: twas intended originally for her protection, but the Raja 
pays the men, and you know how in India the hand that pays 
influences the ordinary servant. She tells me that the guard 
harasses her considerably, and will not allow communication with 
any of her own people. Moreover, for about two and a half years 
she has been paid no maintenance moneys whatever, and is in very 
sad case. She wants me to represent matters to the authorities for 
her, and I am going first to test the truth of her story, and take her 
instructions. 

I start to-morrow, and travel by rail to Raio, whereafter I have 
about thirty-five miles of palanquin journey, on an impossible road. 
The old Pundit says that the country is full of Badmaash-es (villains), 
and advises me to carrya gun! I should like also to carry a Kodak, 
but I fear I could use neither ‘weapon.’ I am writing badly and 
hurriedly in the midst of many businesses relative to my journey, 
but I wanted you to have a letter as soon as possible, and I shall 
not be within reach of any post-town on mail day. 

There was some talk of negotiating an escort of police for the 
palanquin journey, but that might give a wrong colour to the 
little adventure. 





AN IMPRISONED RANI 


LETTER II 


Dak Bungalow, August 19, ’99. 


You have my news up to Thursday morning. The train arrives 
at the Railway Junction at midnight, and the priest had been sent 
on ahead, to arrange for the palanquins to meet me, so that we might 
proceed forthwith on our dubious journey. But never a palanquin, 
or even a Kahar (palanquin-bearer), did we see; though promises 
fell round about us in the gentlest dew of obsequious language, varied 
bya very hailstorm of asseveration! The palanquin, you must know, is 
an old-fashioned means of conveyance, still in use on roads too bad for 
aught butan undersized country pony, or a long-limbed ungainly camel. 
‘Tis a box on poles, somewhat coffin-like in general appearance, 
with sliding doors either side, and a tiny window back and front. It 
is cushioned and bolstered, and compels of a tall person the recum- 
bent position ; the only change possible for me, for instance, was from 
back to elbow, as when I sat up my head banged against the lid! 

I was very angry with the priest for his slovenly arrangements, 
yet I believe ’twas not all his fault. His story was that some 
adverse influence was at work, and that when he ‘ collected’ the 
palanquin, the bearers ran away, and that when the bearers had 
congregated, the owner of the palanquin had doubts about lending 
it. After waiting till about 2 a.m. on the cold platform, I made a 
pilgrimage to the Dak Bungalow and settled to sleep for what 
remained of the night. 

A morning of worry and insistence resulted finally in the pro- 
duction of eight bearers and a palanquin, but ’twas by then so late 
that I had to submit to exactly that which I most wished to avoid— 
a long journey under a hot sun ! 

The Kahars were a very noisy set and began instant annoyance ; 
put me down after ten minutes, and claimed money for food. (They 
had already had some, and had kept me waiting all the morning 
while they fed!) At every well they stopped and dumped down the 
palanquin while they drank water, and chatted and smoked impossible 
tobacco in gurgling earthen pipes! The priest was useless, the 
Khansamah unheeded (though he certainly did all he could) ; I felt 
that I must be patient, seeing that I should be at their mercy both 
night and day, till we reached Sihar; so I put a resentful stopper 
on my wrath, and tried persuasion. 

Result: We got to Launaj at 2.30 p.m. (were due at 11.30 a.M.). 

At the cross-ways, the Tehsildar’s peons left us, and as soon as 
they were out of sight the bearers threw down my palanquin. The 
servants, as I have said before, were now on ponies (no ekka road to 
Damhogarh), and so my little trunk had to lie in the palanquin at 
my feet; it inconvenienced no one but myself, yet the bearers chose 
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to resent it; ‘they would die, the palanquin was so heavy,’ &c., &e. 
. . - Nothing would move them; they produced pipes and sat in 
sulks. Then did my wrath blaze even as the Mashal’s flaring torch 
—didn’t I ‘emit sparks.’ And after a while they consented to a 
limited progress, though every few minutes brought fresh rebellion. 
Let one of their number carry both box and dressing-bag. I stood 
firm, and had to suffer for it. Oh, the hideousness of that night: 
roads awful, men insolent, and the torch, oh! the torch. It annoyed 
every nerve of me; the brilliance and the heat and the smell of the 
oil. I told the torch-bearer to precede the procession ; the bearers 
insisted on his walking by the open palanquin, so that the wind blew 
the smoke and heat into my face. They saw that it annoyed me, and 
refused to move an inch unless the man was just in that position where 
*twould most inconvenience me to have him. I suppose it was their 
sole method of retaliation for my refusal to be robbed, and I had to 
suffer it; but the heat was so great, it blackened and riddled the 
handkerchief which I put up to shield my face. 

I cannot think how I got through that night. Sleep was im- 
possible most of the way, and every now and again they would make 
the request about the luggage, which being refused, they would 
shake me about till every bone of me ached, rattling against the 
palanquin. The Khansamah and Ayah did their best, but we were all 
at the mercy of the bearers, and the run to Sihar was still distant 
about twenty-eight miles of difficult road. 

Somewhere about two o’clock I slumbered, sheer tired out—and 
I awoke chilled, to find that my palanquin was resting in the midst 
of an apparent desert, and that the bearers and servants were stolidly 
asleep, at no great distance off, beside the ponies. It was a weird 
moment. The stillness of the death of night was in the air, 
the loneliness of the birth of a new day. A treeless landscape 
stretched around me; there was not even the smallest shrub to bear 
me company; no cricket chirped, no frog croaked, no Pariah dog 
barked complaint ; the howl of the jackal would have been almost 
welcome! . . . Nothing was there—nothing but just the uneven 
brown road, and the burnt grass, and the sleeping forms of untrust- 
worthy man and tired beast. 

Well! I roused the Kahars. They complained of being tired, 
and of having no oil for the torch. I got at our bearings, and, thanks 
to my previous study of the divisional maps, found we must be near 
a rest house. Cross roads brought us to it. (I will leave you to 
interpolate the necessary coaxings.) The Ayah and I explored the 
house, “T'was bare of all but a stiff-backed chair. This I had carried 
out under the stars, for the shut-up house stifled me, and I meditated 
restfully, while the Kahars slept again, and the torch-bearer went to 
buy oil under the conduct of the village watchman, whom we bribed 
to that kind office. 
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In about three hours I cried a march, and was flatly refused. 
One had a thorn in his foot, another a sore shoulder, &c., &. The 
Khansamah extracted the thorn (!), and I promised to engage an 
extra man at the next stage, and to pay extra bakhshish for an early 
arrival—then we moved on. It was now daylight, and by 8 o’clock 
we were at Damhogarh. This is native State territory, and one felt 
instinctively on hostile ground. The priest rode forward, presumably 
to find some sort of Dak bungalow where I could wash off the dust of 
the long journey. He came back to me in some embarrassment, 
with a confession. He had feared opposition to our journey if the 
real purpose of my visit were made known, and had therefore 
announced me asa doctor. To help the fiction he had arranged for 
me to rest at the medical dispensary. The local doctor in charge, 
and a ‘ field-day ’ show of patients awaited me! I was very angry at 
the—unveracity, but ’twould not be safe to correct it at this stage, 
so I was borne forward to my fate. 

The doctor, all smiles and salaams, greeted me as a distinguished 
fellow practitioner, and conducted me up the stairs, among crowds 
of curious patients. These latter overflowed the narrow verandahs of 
the primitive dispensary, and squatted on chabutras (platforms of 
lime and mortar), in the street opposite, and all along the roadside. 
They were of course waiting to be doctored. 

‘The people all waiting your attention this morning, Sir,’ said 
the Babu. 

C. 8. (feeling trapped). ‘ That’s very nice of them, but I want 
to see how you doctor them. I am sure the affairs of the dispensary 
could not be in better hands. Besides, as you must see, I am very 
tired, and should like to have a wash, and refresh myself generally, if 
there is any room available.’ 

The first statement flattered him, the second no doubt appealed 
to such medical instincts as he possessed, for I was dead beat, and 
could not help showing it. So he said politely: 

‘Certainly, your Honour, dissecting room at your Worship’s 
disposal.’ 

It did not sound inviting, but I was glad enough of any quiet 
spot; my servants drew me some fresh cool water from the village 
well, and I had a delightful wash, and a much needed glass of new 
milk, and I was ready for my medical duties! The doctor went in 
and out among the patients, examining, dressing wounds, prescribing 
and shouting directions the while to the compounder, who dispensed 
medicines (and curses!) to the multitude elbowing each other at 
the little window. 

When I appeared, he repeated his request, and fearing suspicion 
I complied. Cold water bandages, or the wily question, ‘and how 
have you been treating this case ?’ together with the expression of a 
really genuine interest in, and sympathy with the halt and maimed 
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—proved my salvation! But when matters came to, ‘will your 
Ladyship examine this prescription and personally see if the propor- 
tion of—(what was it?) is right?’ !—it was time to take to moral 
‘ heels,—breast and back as neither should be !—and I interrupted with 
—‘I must see the Thanedar—important business, etc., etc.’ For it 
had occurred to me that I might need police escort, and certainly 
should want an order (either magisterial or police), to pass the gate 
at the fortress. 

The Thanedar came, and it took some time to procure what } 
wanted. The man was very timid, and finally blurted out an 
inquiry as to whether I were a doctor or a lawyer, for indeed he 
feared the Raja! Reminded of his duty to the British Government 
he melted, however, sufficiently to promise to write me an order of 
admittance into the fortress for myself and my two servants. This 
he presented with much show of benefaction! Yet, on glancing at 
it, I found that the order admitted me, but peremptorily forbade 
entrance to my servants. I pointed this out to him, and he mumbled 
sulkily, ‘I thought you knew no Hindi.’ ‘No more do I,’ I replied, 
‘ but I can just read and understand enough for—purposes of detection 
on a pleasant little journey of this nature!’ 

My next care was to secure additional palanquin-bearers, and we 
set forth on our last stage. I would not tarry for breakfast, fearing 
the sun. As it was, we did not arrive at the gates till 12 o'clock, 
The fortress is a stone and mud structure, rather imposing in appear- 
ance, with impassable, unscaleable walls, and a Hindu and Mussul- 
man guard at the main gateway. 

A sleepy policeman opened the reluctant wicket door of a great 
iron-studded gate, and slowly thrust forth a blear-eyed and untidy 
head, to forbid entrance! (I was glad of my note then—but I kept 
it in reserve.) Said I, ‘ You have‘orders to admit me. Wherefore, 
then, are the gates not open?’ “Twas only a guess, but they 
admitted that a rumour had reached the Fort: about me, and that 
they had sent to Amapur for orders. Now I understood better the 
delay about the palanquin. They had also sent to the nearest 
British town, and, well! some:lady was to be admitted, but how could 
they tell which? They disputed admittance rather insolently. 
Moreover, my bearers were standing in a kind of sloping moat, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and the sun was blazing hot. It was 
clearly time to command, andI did. They let me pass the gate 
finally, in sulky submission, and when I emerged from my coffin and 
confronted them, they were rather cowed and cringing, and apologetic 
about their string beds which lay scattered about under the gateway, in 
slovenly disorder. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘produce the Havaldar’ (Officer 
in charge). 

Answer. ‘He is bathing; may appear in two or four hours.’ 
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C. 8. * Who is responsible in his absence for obeying the orders 
ef the district officer at Damhogarh ?’ 

Answer. ‘Iam Havaldar!’ (This from one of the group.) 

The man looked decent. ‘See,’ said I, ‘this is a note bearing 
the Thanedar’s signature. Take me at once to the Rani. But even 
your quickest service now will not avail you for barring my way 
when you had orders toadmit me. That I shall report.’ 

He came back with the Rani’s sepoy, and together they read, or 
pretended to read, the Order. They were for carrying it away, but 
I would not allow that. Then more confabulations, refusals about 
the bearers, remonstrances . . . . finally I was carried up another 
sloping moat, and the Palace was in sight—a ruin in every sense of 
the word now, though bearing traces of ornamentation and previous 
glory. The outer walls and battlements are still excellent, but the 
courtyard immediately surrounding the Palace is a veritable jungle, 
and at that time of year was very rank and unhealthy. The 
inner walls were more or less in a state of collapse—on dit that the 
Rani pulls down the woodwork in the outposts for fire-wood! Anyhow, 
2 more desolate scene ’twould be hard to imagine. My palanquin 
was put down outside a great door which gave access to the Palace, 
and the one solitary domestic went in with word of my arrival ; 
coming back at once to summon me. I was led through courtyard 
and quadrangle and a labyrinth of narrow passages all filthy and 
offensive to a degree, then up a flight of dark steep steps. The 
servant called from below, ‘Lal Sahib!’ ‘Come, come!’ was the 
eager response, and I followed the man up the stairs, and found 
myself on the landing, blinking at a little fat fair woman with glossy 
hair, who wept and blessed me, and thanked God for my visit. This, 
then, was the Rani (I thought her a waiting woman !), and she laid her 
head upon my feet, poor thing, and called me in one breath her 
sister and her salvation! And the child, a very pretty boy of about 
eight years of age, clung to my hand, and smiled to see his mother 
content. 

We were in one of those open quadrangles which I think you 
must know, in Indian palaces, on the topmost storey open to the 
skies—an enlightened terrace. On the verandah was her bedroom, 
and the child’s. But oh! the damp, and the dirt, and the disrepair ! 
They found me the remains of a cane chair, and I sat down to hear 
the long story. 

She is practically imprisoned here now—and is as poor, as poor! 
no servants, but this one half-witted Brahmin ; for a long time she 
had no servants at all. Her hands are torn and bleeding with all the 
coarse work she has to do; but neither she nor the Brahmin may 
touch a broom, hence the filth—though the little Raja, Lal Sahib, 
is supposed to do the sweeping! He works like a slavey too! I’ve 
never imagined such a state as that in which she is. The boy is 
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without clothes (she had cut up a saree into a garment for him, 
against my coming), and he wears long hair, as they cannot afford 
the shearing ceremony, and no one would come to perform it if they 
could. He looks like a girl, but it is very pretty to see the devotion 
of mother and child to each other. 

The villagers outside the gates, she told me, were not allowed to 
supply them with food, so the one servant goes to a distant village 
and buys a monthly stock of dal (pulse) and wheat and rice. I saw 
the month’s stores in little earthen vessels against the walls; and 
how she husbands them! The child lives on sweet cakes, she on 
dal and rice once a day. He used to have milk, but the villagers 
will not supply this now, and they_cannot afford their own beast, so 
he has to do without it. She has the courage of ten men, and it 
seems, every night, keeps guard over the boy with an old pistol, 
walking sentry till day has fully risen. This story the guard at the 
gate told me also, so I expect ’tis}hardly exaggerated. You see, she 
fears some ill may befall this boy, like to that which took from her 
her four other sons. 

I was very tired, but couldf{not leave her (and how she loved 
having some one to whom to talk). The Ayah and Khansamah had 
cleaned out a room in the outer court’ downstairs, and found an old 
but fairly clean carpet, which they spread; but table or chair there 
was none, and as for a bath! Well, I clearly must leave by night- 
fall! *T'was impossible to spend the night here. 

I arranged about the palanquin-bearers’ food, and snatched a hasty 
breakfast from my lunch basket, and the Khansamah drew me water 
from the great well in the courtyard, and the Ayah found an old 
earthenware basin in a disused Tati Khana, and I washed and felt 
happier, and prepared for another visit to the Rani. The heat and 
unsavouriness of the rooms through which I had to pass rather upset 
me, only—there was the woman tugging at all our sympathies. So, 
up I went again. She told me more of her unfortunate story, and 
when I said ‘ Your mother is at A !? she put her head on my 
feet. ‘Oh! let me see her,’ she cried, ‘a man or woman has but one 
mother!’ To her father she seems also devoted. ‘He called me 
son, not daughter!’ And indeed she is no mean scholar of the 
Hindi language, and at one time edited a paper, in her father’s 
State. How she lives, and has lived through about fourteen years of 
this life in the fortress, I cannot think! Nor how she has not gone 
mad! Imagine! nota soul to talk to but the boy, year in and year 
out, and always in fear lest he should be poisoned or killed. But 
she occupies herself, reads old newspapers, and teaches the boy. 
The guard at the gate said to me with suspicion, ‘She is no woman, 
she is a fiend (Bhut). What woman could live this solitary life ?’ 

We talked some time, and then I said I must leave her, as I was 
near dropping with fatigue. She let me go reluctantly. 
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Downstairs, we spread my rugs and closed the great iron doors 
(oh, the heat !), but I could not sleep for thinking of the poor Rani 
and how she should be helped. When I went up again, I found a 
pile of English papers and letters waiting to be read; she had 
unearthed them from some hiding-hole—the back numbers of her 
story. These confirmed many things which she had told me. The 
poor woman is very friendless now, and no one will stand by her. 
Most of the English officials who knew the details of her history 
have either retired or left the district, and to new-comers, of course, 
the whole thing must sound incredible. 

She told me some thrilling tales of attempts made on her life. 
I cannot, of course, vouch for their truth, but here is one which 
happened some time previously. A respectable old courtier came to 
her with an urgent message ; a little cousin was without the gates, 
so anxious to see his dear relative, she had known him as a boy; 
moreover, he was charged with tidings from her parents. Would she 
admit him? She was about to give the order of admittance, when 
one of her attendants bethought himself of asking—‘ Which cousin ?’ 
But when the man was named, the attendant declared he had him- 
self seen him at a town some miles distant the very day previous, 
and going to reconnoitre unmasked the Pretender, who was one of 
the worst hired villains of the district. 

The story of her marriage, and of her mother-in-law’s devotion to 
her, was very pretty. When she looked upon her, she loved her, 
and named so large a wedding gift that the like of it was unknown 
in the history of brides of that province. The money named on 
seeing the bride thus for the first time is called the Runuwmaz (the 
seeing-of-the-face-money). She has no quarrel with the Raja, and says 
that, left to himself, he would do all that was right and kind, but that 
he himself is in mortal dread of his ministers, and not strong enough 
in intellect for emancipation. 

I asked her how she came to be in the Fortress, and she told me 
that after the death of her babies she appealed to an English 
collector, who interviewed her through a purdah ; that he promised 
to help her ; that the nearest British Court held some sort of inquiry 
into the whole matter; that by order of the Court she was given 
the Fortress for residence, and a certain allowance per mensem for 
her subsistence. The Raja had no real difference with her; the 
arrangement was more as a protection from her enemies, the courtiers 
and the supporters of the other lady ; the Raja was to visit her at the 
Fort from time totime. Things went fairly smoothly till a few years 
previously, when, being ill, she was ordered to go to Cawnpore for 
medical treatment (no lady doctor caring to make the rough journey 
to the Palace). She asked the Rajah’s permission: he did not 
directly withhold this, indeed he was good enough to commend her to 
the care of his relations in that city. But on her return she was 
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told that she had infringed the condition on which maintenance was 
allowed her, and the monthly sums were docked for the future! This 
is the first chapter of her present troubles. 

One little story about the Raja I found sufficiently revealing to 
insert. You must understand that she does not blame him, and she 
told me this by way of excuse rather than of accusation or im- 
plication. 

He was out hunting one day, and lost his way (of intent) inside the 
Fortress. When he saw to what plight she was brought he sat him 
down and wept! ‘Let me go,’ said he, ‘lest I be moved to compas- 
sion and help you.’ 

In the cool of the evening I walked on the battlements and looked 
across at the distant town which she had entered as Rani, and then 
at, the walls of her lonely Fortress, and my thoughts of the Raja were 
not very kindly. 

There the splendour and luxury of a garden-secluded palace ; 
here dirt and privation and prison walls, with the squalid mud village 
for further hostility. 

But we had arranged to start by 7 p.m. The palanquin-bearers 
had surely delayed their coming. At last here was the head man 
before me salaaming his lowest. It forbode no good; and I was 
right, for he had come to demand more money, and to declare that 
there could be no journey that night! You may attribute to him 
what motive you will, I was too tired to find one. It may have been 
pure and simple greed, it may have been coercion from without— 
fear lest I should carry back news of the awful state in which I found 
the Rani. It took three hours’ parley at the gate to compel my 
wishes, but finally the guard was with me (God helping me), and 
the bearers were submissive; we started at about 11 o'clock. The 
Rani was very desolate, yet I could not stay the night there—no bed, 
no anything. Besides, action was impossible, mewed up in the 
Fortress. Well, to be brief, Damhogarh was reached after midnight. 
I waited under the stars once more, all the old troubles da capo, but 
by a miracle we got more bearers, and 2.15 a M. saw us once more on 
themarch. Lauwnaj we reached at 8 o’clock this morning. We left 
Launaj again at 4 p.M., and the nice new bearers brought me the 
fourteen miles to the Railway Junction in two and a-half hours. I 
have dined and tubbed, and ’tis now about 10 p.m. I propose 
getting some sleep. We shall be called at midnight to catch our 
train—to civilisation and the commonplace ! 


LetrTer III 
November 21st. 


And now I must write fast, for I have instalment No. 2 of the 
Sihar story to tell you. You remember that at her mother’s earnest 
entreaty I was to go and fetch the little Rani away, and when I 
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wrote to you last I was trying to arrange some escort. for the return 
journey. But nothing was possible, and I must say I felt rather 
rueful, wrote last words to everyone, leaving instructions for inspec- 
tion—in case . . . and generally donned a provisional shroud . . . 
youknow. It makes me feel like a spectator at my own death-bed to 
write about it, even after it is safely over. Well—Railway Junction 
at midnight as before, then straight to the Dak Bungalow two miles 
distant. Here we routed up the old Mussulman Khansamah (you 
must know the kind), bearded, redolent of huqgas (the Indian 
smoking pipe) and the Koran. Not over-clean in appearance, but 
willing and improvable. Him we prevailed upon to supply me with 
a hot bath, and after scribbling two notes—one to the local head 
official and one to the D.S.P.—to be delivered with the dawn, I slept 
the sleep of the—determined. Woke to Chota Hazri and a couple 
of notes. The kind D.S.P. (to whom a friend had sent a word 
of introduction) wrote to say he would, if convenient to me, do 
himself the pleasure of calling on me in about half an hour. He 
is an Englishman. 

The ‘ official’ wrote a formal line. Did I want to see him in my 
private capacity, or as agent of the Rani? ‘If the latter, I am avail- 
able at my office or in Cucherry,’ &c., &c. (a labyrinth of formalities), 
‘at such and such an hour.’ 

(Mem. Sun broiling, no conveyance possible, nor did he offer 
his!) Heis a Baboo! I don’t blame him, I merely state the fact, 
as it seems to me too dramatic to pass unnoticed. I daresay he is 
quite nice really, but was only not quite sure whether there could be 
any partition between politeness and partiality. 

The D.S.P. was kind beyond words. I must of course have 
a guard. Why not the one on the gate? The Rani’s right. But 
the official’s leave must be asked—a mere matter of form. 

Later—the official. I was determined not to take affront at 
the apparently not very courteous procedure. He is a Pundit froma 
remote district, very gentlemanly to behold, was lounging in a tweed 
(English) suit. Comfortable office, books, pictures (of his own 
painting, some of them—oils, portraits, landscapes). I admired 
these (I did honestly), he melted, produced his second-best manners. 
‘So sorry to give me the trouble, &c., if only I were there in my private 
capacity, but that Rani.’ He was inexplicably bitter, and I could 
not resist the reflection that as the whole matter might come before him 
officially, it might be wiser to reserve judgment for the more digni- 
fied occasion. Just then the D.S.P. appeared. (By the way, 
D.S.P. means District Superintendent of Police.) 

C. S. hails him joyfully. Official is for turning him out. 
‘Please not,’ pleads C. S., ‘he knows all about my business. We 
both ask forthe guard. Official obdurate. A bald ‘No!’ Reasons? 
None very lucid, beyond a general statement that the woman (Rani) 
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would deceive even the elect! The D.S.P. finally prevailed upon 
him to allow me a tehsil escort. This was to be in attendance 
immediately ; and he was also so kind as to promise to arrange about 
palanquins and bearers. But the day was a Hindu festival; no 
more than one palanquin could we get, and that not till5 p.m. The 
Tehsil escort never appeared at all. 

The D.S.P. warned me not to take the official’s advice about 
intoxicating the palanquin-bearers, and on no account to be separated 
from my personal servants. Yet, despite all due precautions, my 
servants were detained, and never came up with me the entire first 
stage (fourteen miles). 

Reached T about 10 o’clock or later. Moon lovely. I 
found here about thirty palanquin-bearers, and my soul rejoiced 
greatly! Also two palanquins. I was resolved what todo. I would 
dismiss the faithless rabble I had with me. The rest-house was in 
darkness, and of lights there was no present prospect. Our wits 
provided a substitute. Cotton out of my pillow, rolled into a wick 
slipped into an old cocoanut-shell! By its dim flicker I wrote to 
the D.S.P., informed him that the arrangements had failed, and 
that no Tehsil escort had arrived; begged for this to be sent after 
me, as soon as may be; and then gave all my attention to the night’s 
march. I had the men summoned, and harangued them in my most 
lucid Urdu. Would they run me intoSihar by daylight, or at latest 
8 aM.?—Bakhshish. For the situation looked serious. It was 
known both at the Fort and the Raja’s palace that the Rani was to be 
carried away, you see; and, moreover, I had had more than one 
anonymous warning of a projected dacoity to kill the Rani and me, 
and kidnap the boy, en rowte. There may have been everything or 
nothing in it. Atany rate, the plan was easy of accomplishment, and 
it behoved me to be careful. I thought this the more emphatically 
when the not-nice Tehsildar at the previous stage remarked in 
casual comment on the rumour which he carefully elaborated, ‘I 
can’t think, indeed, how the Raja has not cut her throat already. 
It is the duty of a Hindu husband under certain circumstances !’ 

But to proceed. My men wavered. IJmpossible! I reasoned, 
urged. ‘Was sure they would, believed it of them, they looked 
reliable.’ Faith is in truth mountain-removing; for upon this a 
rumble of assent ran through the group. And they were! Should 
I not know this before the sunrose. ‘ But—I must consent toa short 
cut, very rough—would I?’ Wouldn't I? were it short. The 
Khansamah I put into an ekka, and sent by the regular route (he 
had been with me on the previous journey), warning him to keep 
eyes and ears open, and get all the news he could of the projected 
dacoity, of anything. (This had, of course, to be said guardedly, so 
as not to frighten him.) With me were my old Ayah and the 
Chuprasi, riding in state in the two extra palanquins I was taking 
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for my prisoners. And, in all about thirty palanquin-bearers. . . 

I looked at the stars and glorious moon, and remembered a certain 
chorus from Browning’s Pippa Passes, and I felt safe and reposeful, 
and determined to sleep, in view of the night of anxiety ahead. 
For I had made up my mind to return the very next day, though 
by day, if possible, as the Tehsildar at Launaj had warned me to do. 

When I woke it was about dawn, and my palanquin was on the 
ground, and either side, staring at me, were rows of half-clad, rather 
well-built men. We were evidently in the narrow street of some 
town, mud huts, and charpies out of doors, buffaloes and lean cows 
lying down together beside their human owners. ‘Oh! the dacoits !’ 
I thought, in a sleepy way, and I rather chuckled that they should 
find me alone, with no one to dacoit. But it was as well to be 
polite, even to them. So I asked sweetly, ‘Where are we?’ (They 
stood dumb, staring.) My Chuprasi ran up. ‘ Raja’s State Amapur! 
Miss Sahib!’ ‘Amapur! Idiots of Kahars!’ (Kahars rather 
shamefaced—lI could not tell if it were accident or design—murmured 
something of a lost way.) 

I tumbled out of the palanquin, which astonished the aborigines. 
They were only harmless villagers, and had never seen, or rather had 
never conceived aught but Purdah-nasheens of my presumable rank. 
Yet that was the enemy’s country, and we must get out of it as 
soon as possible. So while they gaped, I queried, ‘Which is the 
village Chowkidar (watchman) ?’ A sulky voice growled ‘ Hoozoor.’ 
‘Seize his arm,’ I commanded. And then, to him: ‘Now, show me 
the quickest way out of this.’ 

Taken by surprise, he did, and we started at an easy swinging 
trot, and were soon outside the limits. The détour had wasted 
precious time, alas! But we were in the Fortress by 8 o'clock. 
Wasn't I glad! My first duty was to seeto the men. I provided them 
with money for food, and sent them outside the gates, to eat and 
sleep, adding strict injunctions as to the hour of return. Then, up 
to the Rani. Palace just as unsavoury as before ; the woman-servant 
had been ill, and the boy was very limp and feeble, not yet recovered 
of the fever. But we must start back that afternoon, at all hazards. 
The Rani begged a week for preparation. She had known of the 
possible exodus for days together, but the only preparation she had 
made was to embroider herself a Kinkab cover for her palanquin. 
And we were to travel incog. I had to be firm. Not an hour later 
than 5 P.M. would we start. Then came business uncongenial. I 
made a list of her belongings, and a duplicate to deposit with the 
D.S.P., and then we carried the things into the most secure room in 
the Fort, and I sealed the door. Such a queer collection she had of 
old halberds and gold maces and silver spears, and she wanted to 
carry these with her—so very useful for spiking dacoits! She also 
begged hard that I would include the gold umbrella, designed for 
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the top of her palanquin . . . and, oh! such a fight I had over 
each thing which I forbade. You see we had to travel light, and 
carry no valuables. Furniture she had none besides the two rickety 
bedsteads I have before described, and an old dilapidated chair. At 
this point I felt faint, and remembered that I had neither breakfasted 
nor lunched, nor indeed dined the previous evening! So I betook 
myself to the little room on the battlements, which the old Ayah had 
once more swept clean, and I sat on my roll of rugs and nibbled 
chocolate, and ate a few prunes, and drank some soda-water. I 
knew this time what to carry. Then, an odious duty, exploring the 
Fortress to refute certain unkind tales told of the Rani, of concealed 
furniture and hidden treasure. 

‘She deceives you: there are rooms and rooms in the Fortress 
furnished with luxuries,’ had said her enemies. ‘She pretends poverty 
to help her case.’ I was determined to get to the bottom of the ill- 
natured rumours. So, with the old Brahmin servant for guide, I 
explored. Oh! the steep and unclean stairs, and the—odours ; and ob, 
the bats! Anightmare! Flights of themcoming from everywhere. I 
had disturbed them, you see, as I walked up the narrow staircase, and 
here they were, wheeling round and round, a-flapping about my head 
and ears, at my elbow—clouds of them shut in with me, and, ah! 
the filthiness under foot! I put my draperies over my head, and 
rushed up blindly! Yes, I own it! No army of dacoits did 
I fear, nor man, nor beast—but bats! Yet, of course, I had to go 
through with my inspection of the disused rooms, and after a time 
the uncanny creatures seemed less frightening ; then, too, it comforted 
me somewhat to disprove at every step the unpleasant lies of the 
poor Rani’s enemies. 

After this adventure, a happy chance upset my bottle of lavender 
water all over me, and I think this somewhat disinfected me. Just 
then, my Khansama came in with news that our plan (to leave by 
5 P.M. and do but one stage that day) had got abroad, and that the 
dacoits were to await us on the regular cart road at 7 o’clock that 
evening. I was perturbed, as you may imagine, and went into my 
little room, and sat with a tired head between rather weary hands, 
thinking hard, and remembering that kind folk were thinking of me, 
and willing us well through the little excitement. . . . In a few 
minutes I had made up my mind. You see, we had no guard. We 
must out-run the dacoits /—take the shortest route in the opposite 
direction. I sent for the head palanquin-bearer, and negotiated. At 
first he absolutely refused to vary our previous programme. Why 
should he go the shorter way? Why should we start two hours 
earlier? The men were tired, &c. ... Finally, however, he 
consented : ‘I will do it for you, Miss Sahib.’ I was grateful. Then 
to the Rani—here was more trouble. ‘Two hours earlier! It 
could not be done!’ Said C. S., ‘It must, or I go without you.’ 
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Well, no matter the next hour, it was full of work: on my legs, 
up and down stairs. . . . But finally I got her packed safely into the 
palanquin, the boy with her, and also a number of etceteras—vessels, 
clothes, what not! Slops too, and awful messes to eat on the way, to 
say nothing of a long-necked hugqqa!—I should tell you that some 
of the vessels were inevitable ; for being a married woman, yet not a 
widow, returning to her mother’s house, she might not have her food 
cooked in, or eat out of the same vessels as her mother; moreover, 
these must be of her own supplying. 

Well! the palanquin was at last ready for transport, and we 
covered it discreetly with a secure ‘extinguisher,’ preparatory to 
admitting ,the bearers to the private court-yard. In they rushed, 
numbering, as I’ve said, about thirty souls. My plan was that all of 
them should accompany her down the moat and without the gate, 
and that I should follow, when I had locked the inner door and 
given the key to the head warder. I had just made the delivery, 
when my Chuprasi came hurrying back—the Rani refused to travel 
in any but her Royal palanquin (such a lumbering thing!). I hurried 
to her as fast as I could go, and found her hysterical, no hope of 
teaching her reason; we must yield. But what would the bearers 
say? And they would be right; the thing was far too cumbrous 
and heavy for the rate at which we meant to go. And all this time 
the minutes were tearing past! ... You will imagine it all! I 
staked everything on an appeal to the men . . . and, thank God, 
they consented. You see, we were at their mercy, for not a soul 
could we get in that wilderness to take their place, and if we spent 
the night in the Fort, I could not answer for the consequences. But 
the men consented, and I did not spare my ‘ well done.’ The next 
difficulty was, however, how to make the change into the other 
palanquin. We were, you must know, outside the gates, and, 
including the guard and onlookers, there were now nearly fifty men 
collected round us, with the chance of more coming—strangers from 
the village. 

I dared not take her back again; the bearers might (would cer- 
tainly) refuse to travel the difficult sloping moat, with that heavy 
palanquin, and they might even strike and refuse to move 
altogether. I was resolved what to do. I sent for the cumbrous 
thing to be brought out there; and then, before the men could think 
what was to follow, I turned them, guard and all, inside the fortress 
and shut the gates on them! Taken by surprise, they made no 
resistance ; my Ayah told me afterwards that the men said it was 
like the burra Lat Sahib’s hukm (the big lord Sahib’s order), and 
that they would do anything for a Miss Sahib who could command, 
and not be afraid. It was only a fluke that I thought of that mode 
of procedure, though certainly I was not afraid of them; all my 
fears had been, you see, expended on—the bats! The Ayah and I 
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made the change, as soon as possible—no easy matter! We had 
vue doors of the palanquins fixed side by side, and we covered both 
with a great cloth, while each article, Rani and boy included, was 
transferred. But it was near 5 o’clock already, when all was done, 
gates opened, and men carrying us. When they attempted the 
Rani’s palanquin, they nearly cried off altogether, and the only 
remedy was to put all but eight men on to it, which I did, blessing 
my own light weight; the Ayah I packed into an ekka, and the two 
men-servants walked. So we started across country, I first, to meet 
the brunt of everything, the Rani next, my servants (and later, two 
Tehsil peons sent after us by the D.S.P.) walking beside her palan- 
quin, and last of all the serving-women in the ekka, flanked by the 
rough rabble of extra palanquin-bearers. You see, but siz men at 
a time could lift the heavier palanquin; there was not room along 
the poles for more than three shoulders at each end, and the sense 
of that multitude of carriers lay in the facility afforded for frequent 
changes. My palanquin had barely e¢ght, and they did the whole long 
distance among them! Every minute of that journey was a strain. 
We went through fields of high corn, which might have concealed 
anyone ; and, moreover, there was the chance that the guard at the 
gate would declare our route, and send the disappointed dacoits 
after us. 

I can’t think how I went through that night and the next day. 
Every few minutes the Rani’s men would throw down her palanquin, 
and say they could go no further ; and at every well they wanted to 
smoke and chat, and the Rani was still hysterical ... andoh!.. 
But with one long break of an hour or so, to rest the men and give 
the Rani time to feed, we did the entire distance to the Railway 
Junction by about 10 o’clock the next night! I tried to arrange for 
a special truck to be attached to the mail train for the Rani (the 
idea being that it could carry her in her palanquin), but this could 
not be managed, the officials said, under forty-eight hours’ notice. 
So I secured a ladies’ reserved. It took all my influence to persuade 
the little woman that her purdah would not be broken when she 
forsook the palanquin! My anxieties and worries were not, however, 
over, even then. Till 2 o'clock that night I was busy, every moment, 
satisfying greedy harpies of palanquin-bearers, and—camp followers, 
quieting the hysterical Rani, arranging about the deserted Fortress ; 
mystifying the inquisitive. . . . But all was accomplished at last, 
even the railway journey, with its difficult changes under securely 
fastened ‘covers,’ . . . and I breathed freely when I delivered her 
to her mother. 


CorNELIA SORABII. 





THE MEDITERRANEAN TUNNY 


THE Mediterranean tunny is a classic and important fish. Like 
many other important fish, however, his habits and his life history 
are but little known. In this he much resembles the salmon, 
though the great attention which has of late years been bestowed 
upon the salmon has in its case given us a store of information 
which is at present lacking in the case of the tunny. The tunny is, 
at any rate, a fish of noble proportions. The most valuable of the 
mackerel tribe, to which the bonito and the albacore also belong, 
he frequently attains the weight of 1,000 lb., many of this weight 
being caught in the fixed nets off the A.gadian Islands; while Cetti, 
the natural historian of Sardinia, mentions a specimen caught on 
that coast which weighed 1,800 lb., and I saw one captured this 
year which weighed 500 lb. less. In Sardinia they classify the 
tunny according to weight; a tunny of less than 100 lb. is a 
scampirre, a tunpy from 100 lb. to 300 lb. is a mezzotunno, and a 
tunno properly so called is a fish that weighs over 300 Ib. 

The natural history of the tunny has from the earliest times 
been a subject of much dispute. Aristotle, in his History of Animals, 
devotes some space to it, and seems to have been the earliest writer 
to attempt any scientific description of it. In his day the tunny 
was so plentiful in the Black Sea that he was of opinion that it was 
their one great breeding-ground, though he was well aware that 
they made their appearance in large numbers at many places along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean; and he mentions one specimen 
which measured ‘two forearms and a palm’ across the fork of the 
tail, and weighed fifteen talents, or some 1,200 lb. He has, 
however, failed to convince naturalists who have inquired into the 
matter since when he laboured to distinguish the male from the female 
by giving the latter an extra fin. Nor, indeed, has his assertion 
that the Black Sea was the one breeding-ground of the tunny 
been received with much greater acquiescence; there is still much 
controversy as to where the tunny breeds, and where he comes 
from. One school of naturalists maintains that he is really an 
Atlantic fish whose home is in the north, and that he migrates 
annually from the ocean waters down through the Straits of 
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Gibraltar, when the spring comes round, to breed in the shallow 
gulfs of the Mediterranean, and that he returns to the Atlantic some 
months later. There seems to be a good deal to support this view, 
from the fact that tunnies are seen and caught off the coasts of 
Scotland and Ireland, sometimes playing sad havoc with herring 
nets, and they regularly appear in the Mediterranean in the spring, 
apparently travelling east; while in the autumn they are captured 
travelling west after having spawned, and, according to this theory, 
they would then be seeking to return to the ocean to which they 
properly belonged. Not all, however, during this southern migra- 
tion pass through the Straits of Gibraltar; they would appear to 
divide at this point, as they are found in large numbers off the 
western coast of Northern Africa simultaneously with their annual 
spring advent in the Mediterranean. Cuvier, however, who is the 
most distinguished supporter of the other school, contends that, 
though certain numbers of the fish may migrate annually from the 
Atlantic, the greater part of those caught in the Mediterranean can 
never have come from the Atlantic at all, and that their real home 
is in the deep waters of the great inland sea. These, like the 
migrating shoals from the Atlantic, seek shallow and warm water 
during the breeding season, and when that is over retire to the 
deeper parts of the sea. The question in 1830 became one not 
merely of natural history but of practical politics, when the question 
of fixed versus drag nets became a burning one. The opponents of 
the privileged owners of the fixed net fisheries contended that, as 
the fish was a migratory one, and regularly travelled over certain 
well-defined lines of route in their passage from and to the Atlantie, 
the owners of the fixed nets were taking more than a fair share 
from the migrating shoals, and were destroying the industry—a 
complaint which is not unheard-of at the present time with regard 
to salmon nets. It was, however, denied that there was any proof 
that the migration of the tunny was confined within any such 
defined limits, or that any injustice was done to the ordinary 
fishermen by the setting of fixed nets at particular points, which 
accordingly remained. The range of the tunny is a very wide one; 
Dr. Giinther, a high authority on the subject, distributes him from 
the south coasts of England to the shores of Tasmania. His food 
consists of herring and pilchard and other small fish, on which he 
thrives and grows with amazing rapidity. Cuvier records that at 
his first appearance on the Mediterranean coasts after the hatching 
season his weight is two ounces, which he doubles in a fortnight, 
and at two months old he weighs two pounds, and continues to put 
on weight with a corresponding rapidity, till in some instances he 
reaches the great size of 1,800 lb. recorded by Cetti. 

The industry of catching tunnies is a very ancient as well as 
lucrative one. Allusions to it run through the classics. Two 
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hundred and twenty-eight years before the Christian era Athenzus 
‘took the trouble to prove that a brother scribe had made a mistake 
in attributing a panegyric of the tunny to Hesiod, and modern 
scholars have agreed that the first authentic classic reference to the 
tunny is by Herodotus. That the capture of the tunny was a familiar 
feature in the daily life of these times is proved by the story related 
by Herodotus, who tells us how Pisistratus, returning to Greece after 
his second expulsion, pitched his camp opposite to that of his adver- 
saries near the temple of Pallas at Pallene. Here a soothsayer, 
Amphilytus by name, moved by a divine impulse, approached him 
and uttered this prophecy : 
‘ Now the cast has been made, the net is outspread in the water, 


Through the moonshiny night, the tunnies will enter the meshes.’ 
Herodotus, i. 62 (Rawlinson’s translation). 


Pisistratus grasped the meaning at once, accepted the oracle, fell 
upon the Athenians, defeated them, and returned to power. 
Eschylus, also, in the Persae, makes the messenger describing the 
battle of Salamis say 
‘ And they, as men spear tunnies, or a haul 
Of other fishes, with the shaft of oars 
Or spars of wrecks went smiting, cleaving down.’ 
Perse, 424 (Plumptre). 


Small mercy was apparently shown the tunny in ancient as in 
modern times. Aristophanes, in the Wasps, employs or coins the 
word Ouryvafewv, ‘to tunny,’ in the sense of striking with a spear; 
and the ancients, besides ill-treating the tunny, were the reverse of 
complimentary to his intelligence, as with them the @uvvvoedns was 
the stupid or tunny-faced man, the Greek equivalent to our own 
‘ chub-faced fool’ of Elizabethan times, which would show that the 
tunny was as well known in the Mediterranean as the chub in the 
Avon. But, indeed, the tunny has been the theme of historians, of 
poets, and of naturalists, almost since history in Europe began ; and 
from Herodotus downwards the ancients have sung his praises, 
dedicated him to their deities, stamped his effigy on their medals, 
and used the methods of his capture to point their illustrations. 

The chief tunny fisheries of the ancients were carried on at the 
eastern and western extremities of the Mediterranean, and in 
narrow waters, where migrating fish were obliged to concentrate. 
The Black Sea was certainly a favourite breeding-ground, perhaps, 
as Cuvier opines, because of the great rivers which flow into it. 
Pliny confirms Aristotle in this particular, and mentions the huge 
shoals of tunnies which made their appearance in the early summer 
in these waters. But there is much historical allusion to other 
great fisheries in the western portions of the Mediterranean and 
even in the Atlantic. The Phenicians certainly established 
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tunny fisheries both on the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of 
Spain, and have left effigies of the fish on their medals of Cadiz and 
Carteia. Elianus writes of the fisheries carried on by the Gauls at 
Marseilles, where the tunny was caught ‘ with great hooks of steel ’— 
that is, gaffed and dragged on shore when netted, as he is at the 
present day. The Sardinian fisheries were especially celebrated in 
Roman times ; the Roman epicures, indeed, esteemed the Sardinian 
fish above those of the Bosphorus, and Salsamentum Sardinicum 
was the Roman name for the preserved article. The Spanish salted 
tunny was also famous, and connoisseurs professed to detect in it a 
peculiar nutty flavour, which, they held, was derived from the acorns 
of the small oak which in those days overhung the coasts of the 
Peninsula. Famous fisheries also existed then, as well as now, on 
the shores of Sicily. 

It was the fishery of the Bosphorus, however, which attracted 
the most notice, both in classical and medieval times, and its 
importance is measured by the number and detailed character of the 
descriptive passages. They are carefully collated in Cuvier’s great 
work published in 1831 ; and from its testimony to the abundance of 
the tunny in the Bosphorus as well as its account of the origin of 
the term of the Golden Horn, the following passage seems worthy of 
quotation : 

‘Mais c’était surtout la ville de Byzance que le poisson enrichissait,’ says the 
Baron. ‘Les thons arrivés aux isles Cyaniés entraient dans le Bosphore, et prés 
de Calcédoine ils rencontraient une roche blanche qui les effrayait, et les forgait de 
se détourner du céte de Byzance et d’entrer dans ce golfe qui est aujourd’hui le 
port de Constantinople, et que les Caleédoniens en profitaient fort peu. C’était a 
cause de cette abondance de thons que le golfe en question avait pris le nom de 
Corne Dorée, et Apolonius avait appelé Calcédoine ‘ Ja ville des aveugles,’ parce que 
ses fondateurs n’avaient pas su reconnuitre cette infériorité du lieu qu’ils avaient 
choisi.’ 

In later times the Black Sea seems to have lost its distinction 
as the favourite haunt of the tunny, while the industry has developed 
in the more central waters of the Mediterranean. The western 
fisheries held out longer. The Atlantic fisheries of tunny were 
important industries till the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
Dukes of Medina Sidonia owned the most famous ones, and drew a 
large part of their revenues from them ; they were situated at Cerril, 
near Cadiz, and at the Chateau of Sara, near Cape Spartel, and at the 
time found employment for 500 men. But they gradually fell into 
mismanagement and decay, and by the middle of the century had 
declined into quite unimportant industries. One reads but little of 
them after 1755 except a kind of obituary notice, which declares that 
the earthquake of that year, which converted Lisbon into a heap of 
ruins, so altered the configuration of the Spanish coasts that the 
tunnies which had frequented them sought elsewhere for more 
congenial breeding-grounds. Thenceforward the coasts of Catalonia, 
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Provence, Liguria, Sardinia, and, above all, Sicily, became the more 
important centres of the industry. 

A fish so historic, so valuable, and of such goodly proportions 
may well be worth the angler’s attention ; a finny prize of 1,000 lb. 
or even 500 Jb. is not to be despised, and if the tunny can be 
caught in the Mediterranean, why journey to the far-off Pacific ? 
There, indeed, at Santa Catilina, on the Pacific coast, tunnies, or, as 
they are there called, the flying tuna, are caught with rod and line every 
year in May and June. The bait used is a flying-fish, in pursuit of 
which the tunnies appear every spring in large numbers, churning the 
sea into foam, and leaping in the pursuit of their flying quarry: 
whence the name of the ‘flying tuna.’ The tackle used is similar to 
that employed for the capture of the tarpon, the king of the herring 
as the tunny is the king of the mackerel tribe. The fish make their 
appearance in May, and the angling continues till August, the best 
of it beginning about the 15th of June and lasting for a month. 
Judging from those that are caught with therod, the Pacific tuna does 
not seem to attain to anything like the same proportions as the 
tunny of the deep-sea waters of the Central Mediterranean. Some 
250 lb. weight is the record of the Tuna Club, which has the 
strictest rules and regulations with regard to membership. The rod 
used by a would-be member to kill his fish must not be of more than 
a certain length or weight, nor the line of more than a certain thickness, 
and the aspirant, if he would qualify for membership, must wield 
the rod the whole time with his own hands; the Captain of the Club 
for the year being the member who catches the largest tuna of the 
year under these conditions. The fish are very exhausting to play, 
sometimes taking as much as six hours, or even more; but a little 
practice with the rod wonderfully shortens the time required to kill 
the fish, when muscles have got accustomed to bear the strain, and 
skill has come with experience. At first it seems absurd to attempt 
to land anything of the size, strength, and activity ofthe tuna with a 
‘frail rod and line, but nevertheless it can be done. The fish, as a 
matter of fact, tires himself out if he be not allowed to get his 
second wind, and the greatest possible strain is kept on him without 
relaxation all the time. It is almost incredible what monsters of the 
deep can be landed with the rod and line: black bass and Jew fish of 
preposterous dimensions can with strength, time, and skill be gradu- 
ally worked up from the depths of the ocean; 700 lb. weight of 
struggling fish-life has been successfully brought to the gaff in the 
shape of Mr. Vom Hofe’s swordfish, and a swordfish is no mean fighter, 
besides being a lightning swimmer; and I myself, when in Florida 
in 1899, had an experience that the rod and reel were mightier than the 
chain and rope. Boca Grande Pass was swarming with sharks, a large 
number nodoubtalways living there, and a large number being collected 
by the tarpon fishing. Every night from the little yacht on which 
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we lived we used to put out shark tackle with hooks and chains of 
portentous size and thickness, and every night the sharks used to 
break them and carry them off till they were all gone. Nevertheless, 
at the close of my stay at Boca Grande, with a rod and line I caught 
a shark which was bigger than any I saw besides. He took a tarpon 
I was playing, an average-sized fish in a year in which the fish ran 
large, of some 120 lb., and whether he swallowed the whole fish or 
only the head portion of it I do not know, but certainly he got well 
hooked, and after a violent engagement, which lasted about forty 
minutes, he was gaffed and lay still by the side of the boat, than 
which he was to all appearance very much longer—so much so that 
all idea of pulling him into it was given up, and, the yacht being some 
four miles off, it was not considered worth while dragging him there, 
so after a few pats on the head he was let go. This episode is only 
alluded to as an instance of the size of fish which can be captured 
with a rod ; and if these things can be done in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific, why should they not be feasible in the Mediterranean ? 

That is a problem which I and a companion set out to solve 
this spring with a proper equipment of rods, hooks, and lines. 
From all accounts, the tunnies off the A gadian Islands on the west 
coast of Sicily, Formice, Levanzo, Favignana, and Maritimo, were 
those most worthy of attention, running, as they were reputed to, and 
indeed did, up to 1,200 lb., and not the lesser fry of the North 
African and other coasts of the Mediterranean, small fish from 150 
to 300 lb. So to Trapani we went, the chief town on the mainland, 
within easy hail of the islands aforesaid and the tunnies which they 
sheltered. And Trapani would make an ideal fishing headquarters, 
easy of access either by Marseilles and Tunis, the way we went, 
which, with a brief call at Tunis, obviates any change of boat, or by 
Naples and Palermo, the route by which we came back. Close to 
the harbour there is a fine hotel, with the inevitable statue of 
Garibaldi in front of it, and the haunts of the tunny can be reached 
within a very short time from it. Here, if they would but take like 
gudgeon in the Henley Reach, you could catch tunnies as big as 
you would fancy on the famous Regatta course of old, where the 
pious Eneas celebrated his father’s memory by the institution of a 
Grand Challenge race strictly confined to home talent. The very 
rock on which AEneas set up the oak to mark the turning-point in 
the race, in rounding which Gyas hurled his coxswain into the sea 
for what he considered bad steering, is a well-known spot in the 
tunny fishery of to-day, which is carried on over the course where 
Mnestheus, Sergestes, and the impatient Gyas urged their respective 
crews, and indirectly engraved the motto ‘Possunt quia posse videntur’ 
on the medals which now commemorate a victory in the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Boat-race. That the fish were there we soon 
had ocular demonstration, for, steaming out in our little launch to 
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the fixed tunny-nets off the island of Formice, we were allowed by 
the Reis or head-man at the fishery to row over one of the net 
chambers in which the fish were confined, and to look down upon 
some hundreds of them quietly swimming about below unconscious 
of the doom that was awaiting them in the Camera del Morte, a few 
chambers off. But besides allowing us to see the fish, for which we 
were grateful, the Reis imparted to us a piece of information which 
considerably damped our piscatorial ardour—namely, that at that 
time of year the tunnies ate nothing at all; they are in love, said 
the Reis, and they eat nothing. They wander round in large shoals 
and enter the nets and are quite happy, their motto for the time 
being ‘the more the merrier’; in fact, frequently in the night the 
tunnies inside the nets were joined by tunnies from outside which 
forced their way through the unsubstantial network of the outer 
chambers, and, when once there, remained contentedly without em- 
ploying a similar method of exit to regain their freedom in the 
open sea. Further investigations from young and old inhabitants 
served, alas! only to confirm this theory, which was strengthened 
by the fact that when the thousands of tunny which are caught at 
this time of year along the Sicilian coasts were opened no traces 
of food were found inside them. Later on they would take; after the 
feast of St. Peter, men caught them trailing behind the sailing boats, 
and desperate fights they had with them, ending in the local hospital— 
but with good thick ropes and three men to pull, not with wretched 
little lines and reels such as we had, which no self-respecting tunny 
would take the smallest notice of. This information appeared to be 
as accurate as it was disappointing, and in other surroundings 
would have been distressing ; but at Trapani, as indeed elsewhere in 
Sicily, there is so much that is curious, interesting, and indeed 
exciting, that a week spent there is not ill spent, even though the 
tunnies in May will not take a bait. The bay, shaped like asickle, which 
gave its name to Trapani, the ancient Drepanum and the celebrated 
Temple of Venus Ericyna on the summit of Monte San Giuliano, have 
seen many strange sights and a long procession of fresh conquerors 
and changing civilisations since the first great regatta. Trojans, 
Athenians, Syracusans, Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Saracens, 
Normans, French, Spaniards, and Austrians have all fought around 
them, and many have left their mark which lasts to the present day. 
The town of Trapani itself remains very Spanish in appearance, 
while in almost every street are found feudal mansions with heavy 
portals which date from the time of the Norman or Aragonese 
occupation ; but far more interesting than the buildings and the 
relics of peoples who have passed away is the social condition which 
prevails over a large portion of Sicily at the present time, the 
continual and apparently ineffectual struggle of the law against a 
system of terrorism which is apparently stronger than the law. I 
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had not been two hours in Sicily after landing at Palermo before I was 
introduced to the Mafia. There were no less than fifty-two of them 
in an iron cage being tried for various crimes, which included most 
known ones, and culminated with one connected with four bodies which 
were found hidden in a well. The accused, some of whom presented 
the appearance of fairly respectable shopkeepers, had been rounded up 
at various times as being implicated in a long series of offences 
against the law, and the trial, which had already lasted a fortnight, 
was expected to goon for some timelonger. The court was filled with 
sympathisers, and the iron bars which formed the ceiling as well as the 
sides of the dock were there to make impossible those wild dashes 
for liberty which prisoners on their trial had made before now, when 
the authorities of the law had not received much assistance from the 
other occupants of the court. The fact is that the Mafia are so strong 
in the country that they receive direct or indirect support from the 
highest in the land, and none are so powerful but it is worth their 
while to be on good terms with them; even then a rich man who can 
boast of almost belonging to the craft and who subsidises them 
regularly every year, cannot let his son walk in his own garden with- 
out an armed guard. Strangers are safe from molestation, but there are 
few rich people in Palermo who would take an unprotected walk in the 
hills in the neighbourhood ; while most men habitually carry what in 
Western America is calleda gun. In the infested districts the Mafia 
take their toll of everything; and it is a remarkable fact, and some 
indication of the insecurity of the inner portion of the island, that 
Sicily, which in Roman times was the granary of the republic, is now 
a large importer of corn and flour. The system, however, notwith- 
standing the efforts made against it in times past by the Bourbons 
and the police and convict establishments which meet one at every 
turn, seems ingrained in the habits of the people asa kind of baneful 
freemasonry, and its profession is so lucrative to those that profit by 
it that it will bea hard matter indeed to stamp it out. 

Before leaving Sicily, however, we saw a dire revenge taken on 
the tunnies which had despised our allurements. At Favignana, 
where a slab attached to a door of a church in the island records a 
famous catch which took place more than 400 years ago, there is 
still the most lucrative tunny fishery in Sicily, and through the 
kindness of its proprietor, Commendatore Florio, to whom most 
things in Sicily belong, we were the privileged spectators of more 
than one ‘matanza,’ and a ‘matanza’ is a sight well worth seeing. 
The fish are guided into the chambers, which open one into the 
other till they end in the chamber of death, by long arms of coarse 
netting, which stretch out on either side to intercept the shoals 
which pursue a regular course, and cause them to coast round till 
they find the opening into the chamber, which they unsuspectingly 
enter. These arms are sometimes some four miles in length, one 
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being known as the ‘coda’ or tail, and the other as the ‘ costa,’ and 
they both end in the ‘campile.’ The tunny is a gentle and a 
curious fish, and is apparently not alarmed at finding himself in 
confinement, and never seems to make a dash through the nets, 
which at this stage he could do without much difficulty, but only 
follows them round till he finds his passage unimpeded. The nets 
are kept in position by a hawser at the top called a ‘sommo,’ which 
is kept afloat by large pieces of cork, and a hawser at the bottom 
called the ‘ piombo,’ which is weighted with large pieces of stone; 
the vertical lines which connect the two are called ‘ modellari,’ and 
the whole is made secure by anchors placed at stated intervals. 
Men in barges are constantly on the watch over the nets, and by 
long practice can state with absolute precision the number of fish 
that have entered the chambers. They can be passed from one 
chamber to another by opening the door, which is done by letting 
the net over the aperture drop, and closing it again by pulling it up 
after they have gone through. If the fish are unwilling to move as 
required, advantage is taken of their curiosity, and something bright 
exhibited at the opening, and when one has passed through to see 
what it is all the rest follow. So they are moved on, and when 
there is a sufficient number collected in the penultimate chamber 
preparations are made for the ‘matanza.’ The last chamber is the 
chamber of death, and no tunny once across its fatal threshold 
comes out alive. It is formed of much stronger netting than the 
other compartments, each of which also has its separate name, and 
its bottom, too, is made of netting attached by thick hawsers to 
large bundles of cork known as ‘cagnazzi.. When the day of the 
‘ matanza’ arrives, the fish being secured in the ‘camera del morte,’ 
three sides of it are enclosed by huge barges, while another huge 
barge crammed with men, beginning at the distant end of the 
compartment, slowly approaches them broadside on, dragged forward 
by means of the bottom net, which is thus brought to the surface 
and dropped as the barge passes on. In the middle during the 
whole time there is the head-man in a boat directing the raising of 
the net beneath him. The whole operation is carried on to the 
accompaniment of weird cries from the multitude of men who are 
hauling up the net. For some time there is nothing to be seen, 
but as the moving barge approaches there is suddenly the great 
swirl caused by the first rush of the empty fish to the surface, which 
is by far the finest sight in the day’s work. Soon after this, as the 
fatal net rises, the whole of the water is one sheet of foam and spray 
flung high over the barges which enclose it on all sides. Here and 
there a swordfish is seen darting this way and that in the extremity 
of terror, and the great forked tails of the tunnies lash the water 
in their futile struggles to escape. But soon the spray, which 
was as white as snow, gets tinged with red, and finally becomes 
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more red than white, as the iron hooks attached to short poles 
are driven into the sides of the unfortunate fish, which with in- 
credible rapidity and scant ceremony are dragged up over the gunwale 
of the barge, and fall into its capacious hold with a resounding thud. 
Each man is a trained hand, very often with inherited ability, 
and occupies his allotted post, and in a very short time the two end 
barges begin to sink in the water with a load of some seven hundred 
tunnies averaging more than 500 lb. apiece. Meanwhile, as each 
fish is tumbled in, an old man with a long spear thrusts at them just 
behind the pectoral fin to make the blood flow, and the great tails 
thumping the bottom boards scatter it in jets. It is not a very 
pleasant sight, the last scenes of a ‘ matanza,’ and it is not sport—it is 
merely catching tunnies, and the tunny is a valuable fish. When 
the last of the catch has been hauled in and none escape, a short 
chant is sung to the Blessed Virgin, and the long line of laden barges 
sets out towards the shore, where a hard day’s work awaits the men 
employed. The destination is a huge factory filled with every 
possible appliance for dealing with the catch, however great. Here 
the fish are dragged up an inclined plane, laid in lines, and their 
heads cut off by a headsman with a long axe who performs the 
operation in two strokes, the intestines are removed, and the roe 
and milt carried off in wooden troughs and placed in brine. The 
fish is then hung up by the tail for about eight hours, after which he 
is cut up and boiled in copper vats, and then the pieces are carefully 
placed in tins, fitted in like a child’s puzzle, the tins are filled with 
oil and soldered down. Every part of the tunny is used and has its 
particular name. There are four different qualities preserved in oil, 
‘ tarantello’ and ‘sorra,’ the fattest part of the breast ; ‘tonno,’ the 
back and tail end ; and ‘ molliche,’ small parts of all qualities mixed 
together. The ‘spinella bianca’ (loins), ‘ codacchio’ (tail), ‘ busen- 
aglia’ (black flesh), and ‘occhi’ (eyes) are each salted separately in 
barrels. The heads are boiled for oil, and the bones and ashes are sold 
as manure, a use being thus found for every portion of the unfortunate 
creature’s anatomy. A good tunny fishery is a valuable possession, 
the heavy fish of Favignana being worth on an average some 4l. net, 
and ten to twelve thousand in the season is by no means an unpre- 
cedented catch. The largest individual caught this year weighed 
1,300 lb. One of the most striking features is the great number 
of men employed at the factory, and the discipline and rapidity with 
which they work. There was at Favignana the usual convict estab- 
lishment, and the convicts are employed in the packing of the pieces 
of tunny into the tins, which are also all made on the spot. Italy, 
and especially Genoa, is the great customer for the finished article, 
which is protected by high duties from the competition of the 
Sardinian and Spanish fisheries. 

The tunnies are certainly there in large numbers and of great 
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size; perhaps when they are no longer in love, and the feast of St. 
Peter is safely past, those that have escaped the dread portals of the 
‘camera del morte’ might be induced to take a bait even as they do 
in the Pacific, and then, indeed, a Homeric struggle would ensue. 
A 500-lb. tunny would undoubtedly take some catching on a rod: 
he is from all accounts a strong though timid fish, and goes straight 
away from you in desperate long runs. In this he differs from the 
tarpon, with a hundred of whom I have made intimate acquaintance 
within the space of three weeks ; a most impetuous fish, who will rush 
anywhere when he is hooked, and even fling himself into your own 
boat, as I have seen happen on more than one occasion. But this 
prize of the A¢gadian Islands will not be brought to the gaff without 
the help of those tutelary deities of the sea who have before now 
helped sportsmen in difficulties on this historic spot in the brave 
days of old. 
W. H. GRENFELL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘A NEWE HERBALL’ 


AmonG the phenomena which distinguish the present from all 
preceding time there is surely none more striking or more far- 
reaching in its consequences than the emancipation of opinion— 
the tearing off of the swaddling-bands which preceding ages had 
rigorously imposed upon original thought. No man at the present 
day is in danger of persecution if he broach an original theory ; nor 
does he think it necessary to support it by appealing to the 
authority of some writer long mouldered in the dust. His theory 
will be judged on its own merits, and would gain not a jot by having 
Galen or Pliny put forward as its sponsor. 

But until quite recently this was not so. A man was not 
permitted thus to walk alone. It was judged hardly decent that 
he should even stand alone without the aid of two venerable 
crutches, Authority and Precedent. Precisely in proportion as he 
leaned on them were his opinions listened to, and precisely in 
proportion to the antiquity of the authorities he quoted in sup- 
port of his views was the deference paid them. A man who had 
lived 500 years before might serve, but one who had been dead 
2,000 years was above the breath of criticism. Of course there 
have been restive spirits in every age who chafed at these ancient 
leading-strings and kicked away the crutches, but they were looked 
upon as ill-conditioned rebels, and their opinions carried no 
weight. No one would listen to the arguments of a man who 
shamelessly set up his own unseasoned judgment against that of the 
ancients. 

The strength of these invisible fetters on any originality of 
intellect is vividly brought home to us freemen of the present 
century in the preface to the first work on botany ever written in 
English. It is by Dr. William Turnour, and published in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, to whose uncle, the Duke of Somerset, the 
author was physician. He was, moreover, a Doctor of Divinity as 
well as of Physic, and was at one time Dean of Wells. So keenly 


1 A Newe Herball. By Wylliam Turnour. Anno 1551. Imprinted at London 
by Steven Mierdman, and they are to be soolde in Paules Churchyarde at the sygne 
of the sprede Egle. 
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alive was he to the risk he incurred in running counter to pre- 
cedent by writing of a learned subject in the vulgar tongue that he 
devotes the most earnest reasoning to showing that there is nothing 
really dangerous or impious in what he does. How pathetic it seems 
to us that this benefactor of his race should have felt it necessary 
to plead as a criminal at the bar of public opinion ! 

In anticipating the objections that will be raised to his book he 
says it is doubtless true that all herbals had hitherto been written 
in Greek or in Latin, but urges that those were the tongues under- 
standed of the people in the time when Galen and Dioscorides and 
Pliny wrote. On those three names he relies as on a shield and 
buckler, knowing their wisdom and orthodoxy to be unassailable by 
the most malignant critic. This is so even to this day in conserva- 
tive Spain, where the herbal of Dioscorides is still the recognised 
text-book of the Government herbalists, so a well-known writer on 
things Spanish assures us. This fact may throw some light on the 
standstill, if not actual diminution, in the population of Spain. 
The Doctor continues : 

It will be sayd that it is unwysely done to set out so muche knowledge of 
Physick in Englysshe, for now (they say) -by occasion of thys boke every man, 
nay, every old wyfe, will presume—not without the murdre of manye—to practyse 
Physick. To whom I make answer, how many surgianes and Potecarys are there 


in England which can understand Pliny in Latin? The most part understand no 
latin at all savyng such as no latin ears can abyde— 


much after the fashion of Chaucer’s Nun, who spoke French ‘ after 
the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, For frenssh of Paris was to her un- 
knowe.’ 


We can with difficulty put ourselves back in thought to the time 
when the Doctor wrote, or appreciate the full risk and boldness of 
this heinous offence of being the first to take a departure unwar- 
ranted by the two conservative gods Precedent and Authority. But 
that the risk was a substantial one we gather from the preface to the 
second part, dated from Basle, whither he tells us he had to fly ‘ for 
the safegard of my lyfe.’ He had lost his patron and protector the 
Duke of Somerset when the Duke lost his head on Tower Hill, and 
the enemies he had raised by his book had proved too strong for him. 
He was a man of strong personality—generous, warmhearted, cour- 
ageous, loving truth above all things—a man who must have been 
loved much by some, but loved not at all by many. 

When this herbal was written no attempt had ever been made 
to classify plants, and the labour of enumerating them while each 
separate tree and herb was looked upon as an independent individual 
of eccentric habits must have been enormous. The difficulty was 
farther increased by the absence of any rules for scientific description, 
which made the identification of plants described by former herbalists 
a matter of great uncertainty. When a certain plant is defined as 
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having ‘a heade like the heade of a tasell, but muche lesse,’ it is 
obvious that the notion formed of it will depend greatly on the size of 
the tassel the reader may callto his mind. Another plant is said to 
have ‘a lefe which hath the fasshon of an hat.’ Now the fashion of 
hats changeth, and we are left in perplexity as to the shape of the 
leaf. In describing the convolvulus, Dr, Turnour anticipates Burns’s 
idea of Nature trying her ’prentice hand before attempting her 
master works, for he says: ‘ It is a lily in whiteness, and as it were 
an unperfit worke of nature lerning to make lilies. Coriander he 
describes as ‘ wonderfully stynkynge when grene,’ and adds that ‘if 
it be taken out of mesure it doth trouble a mannes wyt wyth great 
jeopardy of madnes.’ Feverfew, although ‘it hath a smel sumthyng 
grevous,’ is ‘a good remedye for them that are short winded and for 
them that are greved wyth melancholi.’ So also is rue, which, 
besides being ‘good agaynst pursiness, is a soferayne medicine 
agaynst poyson.’ Sage again ‘hath leves smellinge wonnderfully, but 
the smel is grevous,’ and we are further told that ‘Agrippa sayth 
that sage beyng a holy herbe is eaten of lionesses beynge with 
yong.’ 

Many plants have virtues attributed to them, unknown, I 
imagine, to modern physicians. Of fennel we learn that 
the serpentes chow thys herbe and purge and clere theyr eyes therwyth. 
Authors wryte that serpentes waxe yonge agayne by eatinge of thys herbe, wher- 
for sum thynke that the use of it is very mete for aged folke. ... The rootes of 
Ferne powdred is a good remedye for the neckes of suche beastes as are accustomed 


to the yoke. Plini wryteth that if the roote of the Brake Ferne be broken and 
laide-to, it pulleth forth the shiver of an arrowe that stycketh in the fleshe. 


Dittany has an even more curious property : 


It is a common sayinge that in Candy, when the gotes ar striken wyth 
arrowes, that by the eatinge of thys herbe they shake oute the arrowes agayne. 


The root of the Polypody fern is said by Dioscorides to be 
‘exceedinge goode to be laide on those membres that are oute of 
joynte” We meet with some amusing instances of the post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc argument, among them the following: *Cyclamen, if 
it be put in wyne, maketh a man dronken.’ Observe, only when put. 
in wine, This result might be thought by some to depend not 
wholly on the cyclamen. The seed of parsley, on ‘the other hand, 
‘helpeth men that have weyke braynes to beare dryncke better. 
It also heleth fyshes that are syck if it be casten unto them in y® 
pondes that they may eat it.’ Of the teasel it is said : 

It hath a prykky hed, sharp and sumthyng long. If ye cleve the hed in the 
myddes ye shall fynd a worme in it. . . . Som hold that these wormes hung ether 
about the nek or arme, hele the quartane ague. . . . Dioscorides sayth (but 
methynk that it smelleth of superstition) that in a quartayn ague the leves of four 
stalkes ought to be taken, in a tertian the leves of three, and in a quotidiane the 
leves of one stalke. 
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On the same authority he says: 


Crowfoot putteth awaye the printes of woundes and taketh awaye warts. The 
drye powder of the root, if it be layd to a tooth, it will ease the payne, but it will 
breake the toth. 


The truth of the following alleged facts may easily be tested by 
those curiously disposed : 
There are sum that hoide that if nutt shelles be burnt and made asshes, and be 


Jayd to the hynder hed of the chylder that have graye eyes that they wyl make 
them black. 


Those parents, therefore, who admire a pair of lovely black eyes 
should assuredly try the experiment. 

The next instance may be commended more particularly to the 
attention of naturalists : 


The juice that is in the buddes that first come forth on the elm tree, after that 
it is dried up, is resolved into little flies like ganattes. 


Of spurge he quaintly says: ‘ Dioscorides maketh vij. kyndes of 
spourges. .. . The seventh kinde killeth fishe, as all the other 
kindes do.’ Frequently as Dr. Turnour quotes the herbalists of 
classic times it is obviously more on account of the weight attached 
to them by others than of his own faith in their value, and he 
cannot forego ovcasional hints that their assertions are to be taken 
with sufficient salt. ‘All students,’ he says in one place, ‘had nede 


rede Plini warily, leste he gyve them full cause of error.’ And 
again : 


Aconitum is the nature of wolfsbane, and ¢f anye credence maye be given unto 
Plini, it wyll kyll a man if he take it, except it fynde in him some poyson that it 
may kyll, wyth that it wyll stryve as wyth hys matche. And marvel it is, that 
two dedly poysons do both dye ina man that the man may live. . . . Wolfsbane 
layd to a scorpione maketh hyr utterly amased and Num, but as soon as she 
toucheth agayne Hillebore or nesewurt she commeth to hyrselfe agayn. 


It is not said if her amazement allows her to go in search of 
the healing herb. 

Dr. Turnour has a Jess good opinion of Pliny’s honesty than of 
the other ancient writers, for he says: 


It is playn that Plini red in hys Greke Dioscorides, howsomever like a falslying 
goodlesse man he pretendeth as thoughe he never saw Dioscorides, of whom he 
hath conveyed so much learned stuf into hys omnigatherum. 


Neither does he hold the honesty of artists in high estimation, 
for, when referring to a certain woodcut, he says: ‘ The figure that 
Matthiolus setteth for Lathyrus agreeth not wyth it, but per- 
adventure hys karver hath beguiled him, as karvers and paynters 
have begyled other men before thys tyme.’ 

Antidotes against poison are so frequently mentioned that it 
is evident the danger of being poisoned was considered in ancient 
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times to be a very practical one. Virgil is quoted as saying that 
‘there is no better remedye that commeth if cruell stepmothers 
have poysoned y* cuppe’ than the juice of the citron, and in 
support of this assertion Dr. Turnour goes on to relate a story told 
by another old writer, who says: 


There was a certayn sherif in Egypt whiche tooke ij. naughty murthering 
robbers and condemned them to be slayn and poysoned to deth of serpentes in the 
great theatre, that all men myght se them dye. But whylse they were led of 
the souldyers to the place of execution, ther met them a woman that had a citron 
in her hand, the which the murderers begged of her, and she clove it in two 
peces and gave eche of them a pece, the whiche they eat very gredely. But when 
as they came into the appoynted place and were caste amongest the myddes of a 
grete hepe of serpentes and aspides they abode unhurt, and receyved no harm of 
them, and so came hole and sound forth agayn, beyond all men’s lokyng for. 
Then the sherif axed diligently of them that kept the thieves, what they had done 
or what myghty preservative they had taken. But they answered that the 
thieves had eaten nothing savying theyr accustomed pottage, and sayd further 
that they eat a citron by the way. Then the sherif commanded them to go to 
the prysone agayn, and the one sholde eat only bys accustomed potage, and the 
other sholde only eate citrones. These thynzes done, the theves were agayn 
brought into the great theatre. And there he chat eat the citrones continewed 
all the daye safe and sounde, allthough certayn of the serpentes had bitten him. 
And the other who had but eaten hys common meate, at the bytyng of one 
serpente fell down sterk ded. Athineus, a very noble and ancient autor, wryteth 
that he saw thys hys own self. Wherefore it were wisdome that men that are 
bydden to dynner of theyr enemies or suspected frends, before they eat any other 
thyng, should take a piece of citron. 


What a side light this is, casually thrown, on the dinner parties 
of olden days! Citrons must have been at a premium in the time 
of Nero. Dr. Turnour does not speak favourably of walnuts, which, 
he says, ‘ingendre choler, and make y* heade ake,’ but they have 
one redeeming virtue, if the ancients are to be believed : 

Plini wryteth, ‘ Aineas Pompeius, when he had overcomed the myghty kinge 
Mythrydites, founde in hys moste secret treserhouse, in a lytle boke by itselfle, 
wrytten wyth hys owne hand, this preservative: “Take two drye Walnuttes and 
ij. figges and xx. leves of rue: breake them together and put a corne of salte to 
them, and if yow eate this medicine fastinge, ther shal no poyson hurt yow that 
daye.”’ 

Y . .Som write that if anye man givea litle of the leafe and fruyte of the Smilax 


unto a newborne chylde, that he shal never after be hurt wyth anye deadlye 
poyson. 


Many would not unreasonably think that if that failed to kill him 
other means would be likely to fail equally. 

Snakebites, too, appear to have been a common danger, for a host 
of remedies is prescribed for them. Basil and many herbs are 
especially commended as being ‘ good for the strycking of a se- 
dragon and the stynge of serpentes or the bytinges of creeping 
beastes.’ Southernwood, besides being ‘good for them that shake 
and shudder for cold,’ if ‘ strowene in the bedde dryveth serpentes 
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awaye. Pliny says of mugwort ‘that men that had it upon them 
should not be wery, and no evell beaste shuld noy them.’ One of 
the latter is mysteriously alluded to as ‘a venemous beast called seps, 
not unlike unto it that is called in y° north parte of England a swyfte.’ 
Wormwood, too, is ‘ good agaynst the bytinge of a shrewe and the 
se-dragon,’ and Pliny says of it that ‘if the ynke be tempered with 
hys juce the myse wyll not eat the paper that is written wyth that 
yuke.’ 

We find mention frequently made of ailments to which modern 
flesh is no longer heir. We do not even hear nowadays of anyone 
being troubled with worms in the ears, but it would seem to have 
been no uncommon complaint in olden times. Dr. Turnour tells us 
that ‘the juice of Calamint powred in one’s eares killeth y° wormes 
there,’ and Pliny writes that ‘the juice of hempseed put into ones 
eares killeth wormes and al bestes that ar in the eare. Ears must 
have been more capacious in those days than they are now to be able 
to contain this assortment of beasts. 

Of some plants the Doctor has nothing good to say, as of wild 
saffron : ‘It is goode to knowe thys herbe, that a man may eschewe 
it. It wyll strangle a man and kyl him in the space of one day ’— 
evidently a yery violent herb, severely to be eschewed. The arbutus 
he calls ‘a fruyte of small honour. Good properties that I knowe of 
thys fruyte hath none.’ The yew tree was one that bore a very bad 


character. Weare told that ‘ the Ughe of Narbona isso full of poyson 
that if any slepe under it or sit under the shadow of it they are hurt 
and oftetymes dye.’ But the worst censure of all is reserved for the 
oleander, which was then known by the name of rose bay : 


The floures and leves of oleander ar poyson to mules, dogges, asses and to 

many other fourfooted beasts. Weike beastes, as shepe and gotes, if they drynck 
of the water wherein ar fallen the Jeves or floures, dye shortly after. I have sene 
this tree in Italy, but I care not if it never com to England, seeing it is in all 
poyntes lyke a Pharesey, that is beuteous without, and within a ravenus wolf and 
murderer. 
Cresses, on the other hand, ‘ ar so gentle that they may be eaten with 
bred.’ But wild celery is ‘so farre from all delyght or plesantnes 
that no man can fynd it in hys harte to use it in sawees.’ Garlic is 
an altogether estimable herb: 


Garlyke is not only good meat but good medicine. It swageth the olde coughe, 
and wyth hys smel he dryveth away serpentes and scorpiones. It is also good 
for y* pype or roup of hennes and cockes, as Plini wryteth. Twyse or thryse 
soden in water he putteth awaye hys sharpnes. 


Adiantum ‘given in meate unto quales and cokkes maketh them 
feyght more earnestly than they dyd before.’ But adiantum has 
other virtues: ‘It maketh thycke heyre, and holdeth on the heyre 
that wold fall off.’ It is also ‘good for them that sigh much, and 
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it driveth awaye wennes.’ Spikenard also ‘ is good for bare eyelyddes 
that want heare, for it bryngeth heare agayne.’ 

Many safeguards against enchantments are prescribed which we 
do not find in modern medical books. Amongst others : 

Alysson hong up in houses is thought to be a defence agaynst inchaunting both 
unto man and beast, And som holde that the boughs of Rhamnus set at mennes 


dores or windowes do dryve awaye sorcery and inchauntments that wyches and 
sorcerers do use agaynst men. 


Verily we who live in the twentieth century have much cause for 
gratitude in the immunity we enjoy from the sorcerers, witches, 
worms, dragons, serpentes, and poisoners which seem to have 
abounded in the good old days. 

Many herbs are extolled for their beneficial effect on health and 
looks. 

The broth of Cicer [the garbanzos beloved of modern Spaniards] if taken with 
beanes maketh a good plyte and fatt fleshe. . . . Figges nourishe more than y* 
common sorte of fruytes do, but they make not fast and styffe fleshe as brede and 
swyne’s flesh do. . . . Simeon Sethi writeth that Dates taken in greyte plenty ar 
hurtfull. Wherfor our swete lipped Londoners do not wysely to suffer so many 


dates to be put in theyr pyes and other meates, to the grete charge of theyr 
purses and the no lesse undoing of the helth of theyr bodies. 


Artichokes were not held in estimation by the ancients. ‘Galen 


sayth that the archychock hath a naughty juice and gyveth evell 
nourishment to the body’—but this opinion is the less surprising 
when we learn that it was the root of our crown artichoke, which they 
used to eat ‘bothe rawe and sodden.’ We are reminded of the 
savages spoken of by Mark Twain as having an equally poor opinion 
of oranges. ‘Baked they were tough; and even boiled they weren’t 
things for a man to hanker after.’ Cucumbers also 


ingendre in the body a naughty juice ; howbeit ye shall finde sum that can digest 
them by the reason of a certayn familiaritie that is betwene their natures. .. . 
The gourd giveth small nourishment, but it goeth easily unto the bottom of the 
stomack by reason of hys slypperynes. 


Apples, on the contrary, ‘are colde, and go slowlie downe,’ while of 
pears we are told that ‘if sodden wyth todestolles they will not hurt 
them that eat them.’ But the Doctor adds a caution to the effect 
that ‘if a man fill himself wyth peares, oftymes they brede the 
colick’—the truth of which many a modern schoolboy will be able to 
confirm from experience. Galen holds that all fruit to be wholesome 
should be eaten before instead of after other food. Of peaches 
particularly he says : 

They ought not to be eaten after meat as some used to do. And thys rule 


must be holden in all those meates that are of evell juice, and are moyst and 
slyppery, that they be taken before all other meates. 


‘Those who nedes must drynck unholsum water’ are advised to 
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put pennyroyal into it: ‘the herb,’ says the Doctor, ‘ groweth much 
besyd hundsley wpon y* heth.’ 

All plants are spoken of with regard to their medicinal properties as 
being either hot or cold, just as they are at the present day in India, 
where the natives will recommend or forbid certain kinds of pulse and 
other foodstuffs on account of being ‘ very cold’ or ‘ very hot.’ Of the 
cornflower ‘or Blewbottel’ the Doctor says: ‘It is of a colde nature 
and showeth no token of hete. It groweth much among Rye, and I 
thinke that good Ry in an evell and unseasonable yere doth go out of 
kynde into thys wede.’ This is not the only instance alleged of a 
plant deteriorating or changing into another. Theophrastus is quoted 
as saying, ‘ Barley will somtyme chaunge into Darnell, and somtyme 
into Wheate.’ Again the Doctor tells us from his own experience that 
in a countre where as I have bene, wythin the Dukedom of Cleve, called Sourlant, 
that Wheate, if it be sowen in that sour lande as it is truly called, the first yeare 
it will bring forth Wheate, and in the seconde yeare, if the wheate that grew there 
be sowen in the same place agayne, that it turneth into rye, and that the same 
rye, sowen in the same ground, within two years goeth oute of kinde into Darnell 
and such other naughty wedes. 


Such changes of nature would open wide fields of possibilities, but 
modern science will scarcely corroborate the old botanists’ observations. 
Theophrastus is responsible for another very singular statement : 

He divideth the Rape into the male and the female, and writeth that the rapes 


sowen and set thicke together, grow al into males, and if they be thinner set they 
grow into females. 


This is quoted wholly without remark. It was enough that 
Theophrastus asserted it. 

The birch is described as ‘A frenche tre of a wonderful whyteness 
and of no lesse smalness, greatly fearful to many, because the offyceres 
make roddes of it. Filechers make arrowes of it and Byrders take 
boughes of thys tre and lyme the twygges and go a batfolynge wyth 
them.’ 


The asshes of the Lime tre beaten into pouder and menged up wyth y* pouder 
of the eyes of crevasses [écrévisses ?] are good for them that are brused wyth a fail. 


In most of the recipes given the ingredients have to be pounded 
up with ‘ bulles tallow or hennes grece,’ but in the following prescrip- 
tion we are directed to make them into a paste ‘wyth jelly of 
vypers.’ 


Poudered man’s skull j. drachm, dryed frogges liver ij. drachms, burnt bees, 
and crabbes eyes— 


the latter @ discrétion. There seems no reason why this arbitrary 
selection of drugs should not be added to at pleasure by any prac- 
titioner of a gruesome turn. 
‘The Aloe,’ says the Doctor, ‘hath one roote and stycketh it in 
Vor, L—No. 296 UU 
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the grounde lyke a stake. Ther are two kyndes of Aloe: one is of a 
goode savoure, pure, and hath no deceyt init.’ This guileless aloe 
is said to be ‘evell for them that ar hot and drye of nature, but. 
good for them that ar moyst and cold.’ 


Of Henbane ther are two sortes, one wyth black sede, the other something 
yellow. Both these two kyndes make men madde, and therfor they ought not to 
be commonly used. Plini says that y® oyle made of y* blacke sede put into a 
mannes eare, bryngeth hym owt of hys mynd. 


Pliny seems to have had no eye for what we consider the 
picturesque. In describing the pine tree he says ‘the hole tre 
is more horrible and unplesant to looke to than the Larche tre,’ 
leaving us to infer that neither was that very pleasant. Fir cones 
are always spoken of as ‘ Pyne apples,’ and beech mast as ‘ Beech 
apples,’ and no doubt the name of pineapple was given to thé 
West Indian fruit from its external resemblance to a fir cone. 

Plants are spoken of as possessing great individual character. 
The rocket, we are told, ‘careth nothing for the colde,’ and the 
saffron is represented as a perfect type of humility—‘ it loveth to be 
trodden on.’ Cytisus is said to be ‘wonderfully good for hennes, 
bees, bullokes, and all kyndes of cattell, for by the eatinge of it they 
wax shortly fatt.’ Medick, too, was highly recommended for fodder 
by the ancients. 

A romishe acre of it, that is, cexl. foote bredth and cxx. foote of length, will 


serve iij. horses for an hole yere. Thou shalt mow it six tymes in the yere, and 
it shall be able to continue for y* space of x. yeres. 


While Dr. Turnour was Dean of Wells he visited Bath, and 
finding virtue in its waters he wrote a treatise on them for the 
sake of his ‘ welbeloved neighbors of Bristow, Welles, and Charde.’ 
The baths had apparently almost fallen into disuse, through the 
‘negardishe illiberalite of the rich menne of England, who will not 
bestowe one half penny for God’s sake on the bettering and amend- 
ing of these noble baths, though money inough is spent upon cock- 
fyghtinges, tenesplayes, and such light pastimes.’ He specially 
recommends the waters for such as ‘are combered wyth syngings in 
theyr eares,’ and as being ‘good for the brain, to scowre it of such 
humores as brede diseases in it.’ The humane Doctor adds: ‘I 
thinke it were not amisse if that we made y° bathes, after they have 
served man, serve also to help horses that have diseases in the legges 
and joyntes. . . . I think verily that within a moneth it will heale 
splints, spavines, and all hard swellinges, if the horses by the 
advice of a cunning horsleche have given them such convenient 
drinckes and pouders as are mete for them to use in the bathynge 
time.’ This suggestion has never been acted on in England as far as 
I know, but in the Pyrenees horses that have been sent up from the 
Government stud at Tarbes to the baths of Cauterets may be seen 
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drinking the waters twice a day under medical advice, and after a 
month or two return, it is said, quite cured. 

With the Doctor’s excellent advice to those who go to seek 
health at the baths this paper must conclude : 


Bannish all heviness, pensyvenes and sadnes away, and refresh youreselfe wyth 
honest myrth. After that ye have bathed ye may go to a feable diner; but 
beware of raw herbes, fruytes, and fyshes, and of pics and pasticrustes and all 
unlevened breade. The broth of stewed hennes seasoned wyth spices is good 
meate. Beware of surfeting in anye wyse, and of anger, and of too muche studye 
or carefulnes. 


E. Avucusta Kina. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GERMAN ORDER OF THE 
IRON CROSS 


THE recognition and the reward of service in war seem, in our Army, 
to be totally devoid of system, and to be dealt with in a fashion which 
can be regarded only as haphazard ; whilst the forms of recognition are 
of all sorts and kinds. 

The extent to which recognitions and rewards are carried has, 
moreover, depended not on the actual severity of the work done in 
any campaign, but rather on the political and national importance of 
the result of the campaign. 

But various as are the forms the recognition takes, the fact 
recognised is always the same—namely, the performance of good 
service in war. The recent bestowal of an earldom and of the knight- 
hood of the Garter on the late Commander-in-Chief of the South 
African Army is identical in kind with the award of the medal for dis- 
tinguished service in the field to some one private soldier in the tens of 
thousands now in South Africa. Both forms recognise the possession 
of one and the same soldierly virtue—good service in war; good 
service, just as valuable in itself in the one sphere of action as it is 
in the other. But the recognitions are so different in form and value 
that the identity of the services rendered is forgotten. 

The chief weak points in our methods are, that owing to the 
different degrees of esteem in which these many forms of recognition 
are held, the recognitions employed as equal rewards are of very 
unequal value ; in many cases the rank of the recipient affects the 
selection of the recognition to be given ; and, lastly, promotion, when 
used simply as a form of recognition, too frequently gives the 
recipient, incidentally, an unfair advantage over other men whose 
services are recognised in some other way, and sometimes even acts 
injuriously on the recipient’s own future prospects. Moreover, as the 
number of bestowals of these forms of recognition is necessarily 
limited, very many men equally deserving of them are left out in 
the cold. 

It is intended, therefore, to give here an account of the origin 
and nature of the German Order of the ‘ Iron Cross,’ some details of 
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the history of the Order, and some illustrations of its utilisation as a 
recognition of good service in war,’ for it is an order of which the 
underlying principle of bestowal is the recognition of this same 
identity of the services rendered ; the recognition is the reward ; and, 
save in extremely exceptional cases, the form of the recognition is 
the same, absolutely irrespective of the special character of the service 
rendered, and of the rank of the man whose good service is to be 
recognised. The Iron Cross is probably the most coveted distinction 
inthe German Empire. In connection with it is the great advantage 
that bestowal quickly follows the recognition of the services rendered, 
and further, the bestowal on the recipient gives him no undue | 
superiority professionally over his less fortunate comrades. 

The institution of a decoration of a similar character in the form, 
say, of a cross, would seem to be singularly well suited at the present 
time and in the future, not for our Army only, but for our Navy and 
our colonial forces also; for Prussia, when the Order was founded, 
was in need of all the help Prussians could give her, just as now and 
in the future the British Empire needs, and will need, all the help 
the men of the Empire can give. 

The words, ‘the Iron Cross,’. convey to those who know this 
decoration merely by name, the idea of a German military mark of 
distinction similar to our own Victoria Cross ; and though bestowed 
in 1870-71, yet somehow or other connected with an Iron Cross 
existing in the German Army many years ago. The German 
Iron Cross is a Victoria Cross and much besides; whilst in its close 
connection with the Iron Cross of 1813 lay the essence of the value 
of the Iron Cross of 1870-71, as a decoration for this campaign. 

The crosses of 1813 and 1870-71 are precisely similar in shape 
and material. The front face of the cross of 1813 is bare of any 
insignia. On that of the cross of 1870-71 is in the upper arm a 
crown ; in the lower arm is the date 1870; whilst in the centre is a 
W.., the initial of the Christian name of the then King of Prussia. 
But the reverse faces of both crosses are the same ; in the centre are 
three oak leaves, in the lower arm is the date 1813, whilst in the 
upper arm is a crown and the initials F. W., those of the Prussian 
Sovereign of thattime. Here, then, we find on the cross of 1870-71 
insignia of two distinct epochs of national history which are more 
than half a century apart. It would seem almost irrational to let a 
soldier wear on his breast an insignia bearing the date of a cam- 
paign which had terminated before he was even born. But this 


1 From Das Buch vom eisernen Kreuze, by L. Schneider (Berlin, Duncker, 1872), 
with its 142 appendices, I have compiled the history of the Order itself. From Ariegs- 
erinnerungen, Wie wir unsern Eisern kreus erwarben, bearbeitet von Friedrich Freiherr 
von Dincklage-Campe, General-Lieutenant z. D. (Borig, Berlin and Leipsic,) I have 
selected instances of the bestowal of the Iron Cross for the Franco-German War ; 
whilst for many facts I have drawn on German regimental histories. 
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combination was not adopted as a mere artistic fancy; in it lay a 
deep meaning. 

The bestowal of the Iron Cross to the soldier in 1870—71 was not 
a mere acknowledgment of his services in that war; it was far more 
than that. The Iron Cross of 1813 is a species of heirloom of the 
Prussian nation ; the date 1813 on the cross of 1870-71 indicated 
the rightful heirship of the good soldier of 1870—71 to participation 
in the honours of descent from a generation of Prussians which had 
saved his country from extinction, and by its glorious courage, heroism, 
and self-sacrifice had rendered possible, and comparatively easy, the 
work he was now carrying out. It is in this property of heirship that 
lay the value of gaining the Iron Cross in the Franco-German War. 

The services rendered in 1813, and the national conditions under 
which they were rendered, stood by themselves ; together they were 
of a character which would be unique in the life of any nation, and, 
consequently, the Iron Cross of 1813 stands alone in solitary grandeur, 
an enduring monument of splendid patriotism; and the cross of 
1870-71 bears on the side nearest to the wearer’s heart a replica, it 
may be called, of that monument, as an incentive to emulate the 
patriotism of his forefathers. 

A passage in the Regimental History of the 46th Infantry 
Regiment (lst Lower Silesian) shows this appreciation of the cross. 
‘The dream of youth had been fulfilled : we lay before Paris, and in 
our ranks was many a breast already adorned with the Iron Cross, with 
that symbol of honour which had for us in old days marked as 
heroes those who fought in 1813, 1814, and 1815.’ 

After the battle of Jena, in 1806, Prussia sank to the lowest 
depths of national degradation ; on her neck Napoleon planted ‘his 
heel; her king, Frederick William the Third, was little more than a 
royal slave, though of quite another type was his consort Queen 
Luise, one of the noblest and best of women, and a true patriot. 

On the 19th of July 1810 the good Queen Luise died, broken- 
hearted by the sorrows of her beloved country, and in her passed 
away the leader of the patriots; but nevertheless her influence sur- 
vived her death, and in 1811 Gneisenau considered the progress in 
the desire of the nation for freedom so great, that in August of that 
year he submitted to the king a proposal for a national insurrection 
against Napoleon. The rising was to be universal, 

Gneisenau proposed that every man who had served faithfully 
should wear for the rest of his life an honourable distinction, either a 
black and white scarf, or a national cockade. The king’s idea was that 
the emblem should consist of two pieces of black and white ribbon sewn 
in the form of a cross on to the breast of the coat. Herein was the incep- 
tion of the idea of the Iron Cross ; but for the time it remained only an 

idea, as the national rising did not then take place. In the early part 
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of 1813, after Moscow, the whole population rose, and King Frederick 
William, sorely against his own wishes, had to take the lead in the 
rebellion against the power of Napoleon. These were iron times for 
Prussians ; and Prussians offered not only their services, but, whether 
men, women, or children, they gave either money, the sinews of war, 
or contributionsin kind. Inthe South African War the inhabitants of 
the British Empire have given freely, but it has been out of their abun- 
dance ; in 1813 the Prussians had no abundance out of which to give, 
so contributions in kind of all sorts flowed into the public Treasury. 
And among the contributions came from a lottery keeper in Stettin, one 
Rollin, his golden wedding ring, the gift being accompanied with . 
the demand that every one now should substitute iron wedding rings 
for golden ones, and devote these to the service of the country. No 
fewer than 160,000 golden rings were sent to the Treasury. The 
golden age of Prussia had passed away with the Great Frederick ; an 
iron age had come; all real hard national struggles are iron in 
character. For gold, iron was substituted. The Iron Cross of 1813 
is for ever a fitting emblem of the times in which it came into 
existence. 

The idea formulated in 1811 was now to take practical shape. It 
was on the 10th of March 1813, the anniversary of the birthday of 
the deceased Queen Luise, that appeared the decree instituting the 
Order. This date, however, as Schneider points out, was probably an 
antedate, chosen, perhaps, expressly to connect with the Order the 
memory of the beloved patriot queen. It has been mentioned that 
the original idea of the form of decoration was a cross of two stripsof 
ribbon sewn on to the coat. This was obviously inconvenient, so 
for ribbon metal was substituted ; but in 1813 this metal, in the poverty 
of the country, could only be of the cheapest kind. Not even enamelling 
could be afforded; cast iron with a silver edging or border was 
adopted. The material corresponded exactly to the hard conditions 
of the life of the nation, and to thespirit which animated the nation 
when the Order came into existence—both were hard and iron. 

The decree instituting the Iron Cross ran as follows : 


We, FREDERICK WILLIAM, by the grace of God, King of Prussia, &c. 

In the present critical state of affairs, on which depends everything for the 

country, the brave spirit which the Nation{has so grandly shown deserves to be 
honoured and to be commemorated by some special form of recognition, That the 
firmness with which the People bore the irresistible ills of an Iron time did not give 
way to despair, proves the high courage which now animates every breast, and 
which only endures by resting on religion and on true fidelity to King and 
Country. 

We have therefore resolved to specially distinguish the merit which in the war 
now about to break out shall be displayed, either in actual fight with the enemy, 
or also in the field or at home, in connection with this great struggle for freedom 
and independence, and after this war not to again bestow this special form of 
recognition. 
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Accordingly we decree as follows :— 
The only, for this war, existing recognition of the good service of our subjects 
to the country is 
THE IRON CROSS 


of two classes and a Grand Cross, 

(2) Both classes have a precisely similar black cross of cast iron with silver 
edging, the front without any inscription; on the reverse in the upper arm our 
initials F. W. with the Crown; in the centre three oak leaves, and below the date 
1813; and both classes will by a black ribbon with white edging if the service has 
been rendered in fight with the enemy, and by a white ribbon with black edgings 
if this has not been the case, carry it at the button-hole ; the first class wears on 
the left breast in addition to this decoration a ribbon? cross of black ribben and 
white edging; and the Grand Cross, which is twice as large as that of the two 
classes, will be worn on the black band with white edgings, round the neck. 

(3) The military decorations * of the first and second class will not be bestowed 
during this war, and as a rule, except in special cases, the bestowal of the second 
and third classes of the Order of the Red Eagle, as also of the Ordre pour le mérite, 
will be suspended. The Iron Cross supersedes these Orders and decorations and 
will invariably be worn similarly by highest and lowest alike in the two classes. 
The Ordre pour le mérite will in special cases be conferred with three golden oak 
leaves on the ring. 

(4) The second class of the Iron Cross will invariably be the first bestowed; 
the first class can in no way be obtained unless the second class has already been 
won. 

(5) Consequently, holders of Orders and decorations who gain the Iron Cross 
in this war can receive at first only the second class. 

(6) The Grand Cross can only be received by a commander who has been 
victorious in a decisive battle after which the enemy has evacuated his position, 
or who has captured an important fortress, or by a commander who has unflinchingly 
defended a fortress which has not fallen into the enemy’s hands. 

(7) The already existing Orders and decorations will be worn together with the 
Tron Cross. 

(8) All privileges appertaining to decorations of the first and second classes 
will be enjoyed by the holders of the Iron Cross. The soldier who at the moment 
possesses the decorations of the second class cannot obtain any further decoration 
than that of the second class of the Iron Cross, and if he at the same time enjoys 
a monthly allowance for the possession of the first-class decoration, this allowance 
cannot be further increased. 

(9) Cases of forfeiture of the Iron Cross are to be dealt with in conformity 
with the regulations of our other Orders and decorations. 

Given under our Royal Hand and Seal, 
FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
Breslau, the 10th of March 1813. 


When the paragraphs of this decree are carefully studied, the 
institution of the Iron Cross no longer appears as the bringing into 
existence a merely additional war decoration. It was a shattering of 
caste prejudices, caste ideas, caste inefficiency, and the substitution 
of the recognition and utilisation of merit and ability wherever it 
existed in and was forthcoming from the people. But this war was 
to be a national war for freedom and independence ; such a struggle 


? For this ere long a metal cross without ribbon and fastened on to the coat was. 
substituted. 


* This implies those already existing. 
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cannot for one moment be degraded to the level of a war for 
aggrandisement or to satisfy ambition; it stands on its own high 
pedestal; any distinctive mark granted for that war must stand 
alone by itself in its own dignity ; so it was to be for this war, and 
this war only, that the Iron Cross would be bestowed even on the 
bravest of citizens or soldiers. Yet after all, to most men, the 
dearest possession is that of life, and therefore the character of the 
ribbon on which hung the cross is such as to distinguish between those 
who have risked their lives in battle and those who may have done 
great services—all but risk their lives in battle. From those whose 
weakness is a love of ribbons and gewgaws on the breast, all sources 
of supply were, save in exceptional cases, to be for the time cut off. 
The sign of championing the country’s cause was to be the one spring 
flowing at the fountain of honour. But now comes the startling innova- 
tion—the complete overthrow of the exclusiveness of military caste. 

Up to this time the idea that a general and a private soldier 
should wear the same decoration had never been entertained. In 
the Iron Cross all differences of rank or lineage faded out of 
sight, and were ignored. No matter whether general or private 
soldier, noble or peasant, or the difference of degree in their re- 
sponsibilities, or in the sphere of personal influence, all were dealt 
with, regarded, and rewarded in one character only, that of ‘good 
soldier.’ The Iron Cross on the breast of the general may have found 
its abiding-place there from the brave and wise leading of thousands 
of men; the humble soldier, only one among those thousands, 
and setting perhaps an example of bravery to the few around him, 
received identically the same recognition of well-done duties, though 
in spheres of action and in results so incommensurable. No doubt 
it was the effect produced by the Legion of Honour in Napoleon’s army 
that led the Prussian King to adopt a similar principle in distribut- 
ing his Iron Cross. And then came the wise provision that prevented 
this decoration, which was intended to mark actual performance of 
work, being perverted into a mere substitute for ordinary promotion. 
Promotion in the Order meant fresh good service, so the private soldier 
might become a member of the first class while the general under 
whom he was serving has remained in the lower class, for lack of oppor- 
tunity to distinguish himself a second time as a general commanding 
in the field. No wonder that the Iron Cross became not only the 
object of ambition to every soldier, but that the first bestowal of it 
acted as yet a further incentive to continued well-doing. 

On the 11th of April, just a month after the institution, the 
immediate despatch to Breslau of as many of the new decorations as 
possible was ordered. For on the 9th the king received the report 
of General v. Dornburg on the battle of Luneburg of the 2nd of 
April, and the king desired at once to decorate the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of Major v. Borcke’s Pomeranian 
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Fusilier Battalion, which had specially distinguished itself. The 
cross was given both for individual acts of bravery and for consis- 
tently good service in the battles. The recommendations were made 
by the commanding officers and transmitted to the king through the 
regular channels of the military hierarchy. 

The manufacture of metal-work was not in those days so simple a 
matter as it is now, so the supply could not in any way meet the 
demand, which was immediately further increased by a call for 
crosses to reward good conduct at the battle of Gross Gorschen on 
May the 2nd, a battle unfavourable to the Prussian arms, but in 
which the Prussian troops behaved well in sustaining the defeat. 

Even in these few weeks the bestowal of the Order had exercised 
on the troops an influence which Schneider describes as not only 
extraordinary but electrifying ; and the king, convinced of the extent 
of this influence, at once proceeded to develop it so that it might 
affect beneficially the whole country. 

On the 5th of May was issued a royal edict supplementary to 
the decree of the 10th of March, and still further disseminating in 
the country the special purpose of the new Order. In every regi- 
mental church was to be placed a tablet bearing the inscription— 


King and Country honour gratefully the fallen Heroes. 
There died the death of Heroes of the Regiment 


And then followed, with a record of their services, the names of 
those who had fallen in battle, but who, had they lived, would have 
received the Iron Cross. 

On another tablet in every church was to be placed the names of 
the men who belonged to the parish and had died on the battle- 
field, the list being headed by the names of those who had won the 
Iron Cross, or who would have received it had they lived. At the 
end of the war commemorative services were to be held, the names 
of the fallen being read to the congregation, with remarks on their 
good deeds in life and in their death. 

There were necessarily great delays in the supply and distribution 
of the crosses ; but when to shorten the delay the General Orders 
Commission handed some crosses to General v. Bulow for his own 
corps, the king interfered with a severe censure on the proceeding, 
and said he would allow no one to send the crosses but the sovereign. 
He evidently intended to thus increase the value of the decoration. 
It is quite possible, as Schneider suggests, that he most unexpectedly 
found that which he had originally regarded as a sort of necessarily 
poverty-stricken decoration, a most powerful incentive to good 
service in the field; and therefore he would not allow it to be in 
any way dealt with as an ordinary reward. In October, shortly 
before Leipsic, he took up the question of conferring the Order on 
civilians ; but as the whole nation had grandly responded to his appeal 
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for help, it was determined at first to restrict the distribution 
to the instances of the highest exceptional character. The total 
number of crosses given for the campaign, from the fight. at 
Luneburg, the 2nd of April 1813, to the 30th of March 1814, 
capture of Paris, was 331 first class, 6,639 second class, for 13 battles, 
11 combats, 113 engagements, 11 sieges, and 29 blockades. 

Further to render the Iron Cross enduring in memory, the king 
ordered that it should be borne on the standards and colours that 
had been carried in the campaign. The Brandenburg Gate at 
Berlin was to be decorated with the Iron Cross, and to his warrior 
Von Blucher, and his statesman Von Hardenburg, he gave it a 
prominent position in their new coats-of-arms. 

But the keen desire to obtain the decoration, and the great value 
placed on it by the troops, had given rise to some serious difficulties 
in the matter of bestowing it. After the battle of Leipsic in October 
1813, the submitting of names and the recommendations of them by 
the commanding generals became very numerous; and so much 
gallantry was being displayed in the sieges of the Prussian fortresses 
still in French occupation, that the king, who wished to keep the 
Tron Cross as a special decoration, and therefore to be bestowed 
only sparingly during the prolonged war, entertained the idea of 
creating a third class of the Order in the form of an iron medal with 
silvered edging; but the idea was abandoned. The question had 
already been put to the General Order Commission by General v. 
Bulow as to what was to be done with Iron Crosses whose possessors 
had died since their bestowal; but no definite reply could be given 
to him. The utilisation of these crosses offered one way out of the 
difficulty : without increasing the number of the decorations in 
existence, more claims could be satisfied. On the 14th of March the 
king, therefore, sent to the Commission an order in which, after saying 
that it had been impossible to bestow the cross on all recommended 
for it (but not stating the reasons for the impossibility), the king 
decreed that the crosses should become hereditary within the 
regiments to which the deceased possessors belonged. The officers 
were the inheritors of officers’ crosses, the non-commissioned officers 
and men were classed together as inheritors of crosses of non-com- 
missioned officers and men. Only in cases where in the regiment 
no one was already recommended for the decoration was the cross to be 
returned to the Commission. The hereditary character was, how- 
ever, restricted to the second class of the Order. The selection of the 
successor was left to the regiments or battalions. 

So highly in esteem was the possession of the cross held, that 
the greatest efforts were made, sometimes in the most unblushing 
manner, to obtain recognition of claims. Regiments also fought 
hard over the question of inheritance, not to favour any particular 
individual, but to retain the cross in their own ranks, 
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Only a certain amount of progress in the work had been made by 
the Commission when the war of 1815 broke out, and the king 
sanctioned the bestowal of the Order for the forthcoming campaign, 
giving as his reason that he regarded it as a continuation of the 
struggle for liberty and freedom. That the king as a military 
leader was wise in his action in this respect cannot be doubted, but 
nevertheless, in the altered conditions of Europe as well as of 
Prussia, the cross of 1815 was something very different from that of 
the iron time of 1813. The ‘iron’ of the times had toa great extent 
gone. Temporarily, the inheriting of the crosses was suspended. 

On the 18th of June 1816, the anniversary of Waterloo, the king 
declared the list of recommendations closed; and the Commission 
drew up the final lists and a scheme for regulating inheritance. On 
the 16th of April 1819 the Commission reported 9,136 possessors of 
the cross, 6,813 inheritors of the Cross, and 1,830 possessors of the 
fifth class of the Russian Order of St. George ; total 17,779. The 
last-named Order was placed as regards registration and inheritance 
on the same footing as the Iron Cross. The first-class crosses were 
held by 568 officers and 67 non-commissioned officers and men and 
2 civilians; the second-class possessors numbered 3,208 officers and 
5,928 non-commissioned officersand men and 869 civilians, the heirs 
being 825 officers and 5,988 non-commissioned officers and men; 
supplemental to this there was granted the right of inheritance to 
70 officers and 422 non-commissioned officers and men. The Grand 
Crosses given were five in number. The strength of the Prussian 
forces in the three years’ campaign 1813-1815 numbered 320,000, 
so that the proportion of crosses given was about one in twenty. 

On the 7th of June 1840 the king died, and he was succeeded on 
the throne by King Frederick William the Fourth, brother of the 
conqueror in the war of 1870-71. In the change of rulers, the many 
who believed themselves to have fully deserved the cross, but for some 
reason had not received it, saw an opportunity for pushing forward 
their claims ; the number of possessors of the Order was rapidly 
diminishing ; so the greatest efforts, backed by powerful influence, 
were made to induce the new sovereign to make a fresh grant of the 
crosses. 

The king regarded these claims as somewhat of an imputation of 
unfairness in the original distribution by his father, and he refused 
to take any notice of them. An examination of these claims by the 
General Orders Commission, to which they had been sent, showed, 
however, undoubtedly that whilst some were renewals of claims 
already c-usidered and adjudicated, there were others from persons 
who by some mischance such as the loss of the recommendation 
owing to the movements of the troops or by being severely wounded 
and missed on the field of battle, or some piece of ill-luck, and 
sometimes owing to their own modesty, had not had the good 
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fortune to be included in the original list. . The king decided that 
where mistakes had undoubtedly been made they should be rectified. 
Among the ordinary recipients was a woman, Augusta Frederica 
Kruga, as non-commissioned officer in the 9th (Colberg) Infantry 
Regiment, for distinguished conduct in the battles from Laon to Paris. 
Disguised in men’s clothes, she had, at the age of twenty-four, enlisted 
under the name of Lubeck, at Wolten, in the 4th Company of the 
3rd Musketeer Battalion of the regiment. At Dennewitz she was 
severely wounded and her sex was discovered. For her bravery she was 
promoted to non-commissioned officer in the Royal Company, re- 
joined the regiment in November, and received the Iron Cross on 
the 3rd of June 1814. 

And now we pass on to the revival of the Order. For the reward 
of services in the campaign of 1864 against Denmark, and in that of 
1866 against Austria and Southern Germany, there were other deco- 
rations available. The Iron Cross had been instituted for a struggle 
of all Germans against a common foe, not for Germans against one 
another, and it would seem that, almost instinctively, for any possible 
renewal of that struggle, it was held in reserve; and the occasion for 
its use was far nearer than was in 1864 or 1866 anticipated. On the 
15th of July 1870 King William had returned to Berlin from Ems, 
where had taken place the historic interview with Count Benedetti ; 
and during his journey had realised the nature of the impression 
which the matter had produced on the nation. The wildest national 
excitement prevailed. In the words of Schneider, ‘It was the year 
1813 again in all its power and influence. The apparently cool, 
egotistical spirit of the time burst into the same blaze of enthusiasm 
as in the days when the king—a boy—accompanied his sorely tried 
father to Breslau.’ On the 19th of July was presented the French 
declaration of war. That it should have come on that particular day 
of the year was a strange coincidence, for it was the anniversary of 
the death of the patriot Queen Luise, and as such held in honour by 
all Prussia. For aught the king knew, Prussia might stand alone 
in the conflict with her old foe; Prussians had before them the 
possibility of fighting against a superior force as they did in 1813; 
for Prussians of 1870 no reward for recognition of their devotion to 
their country could be more fitted, more highly valued, a more 
powerful incentive to self-sacrifice for king and country than that 
insignia which had been won by Prussians who had, half a century 
before, secured for them the national liberty and freedom they had 
for those fifty years enjoyed. So under date of this same day appears 
the royal decree renewing the bestowal of the Order. The first para- 
graph runs as follows :— 

In view of the serious situation of the Fatherland, and in grateful remembrance 


of the heroism of our ancestors in the great years of the War of Liberty, I revive 
in its full meaning and importance the Order of the Iron Cross instituted by my 
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father now in rest with God. The Iron Cross will be given without distinction of 
rank or position as a reward for merit, gained either in actual fight with the enemy, 
or at home, in connection with this war for the honour and independence of the 
beloved country. 


In only three respects was there any difference in the regulations 
concerning the crosses of 1813 and 1870; the difference in the 
insignia on the cross; the granting to holders of the first and second 
classes pecuniary benefits similar to those accruing to holders of 
these classes of other Orders ; and, lastly, an important difference, that 
the king reserved to himself the right of bestowing during the war 
other forms of distinction—a right he subsequently exercised. 
During 1813, 1814, and 1815 the Iron Cross was the sole decoration 
given. It may further be noted that in October the king decided 
that the crosses of those who died or were killed should remain with 
the relatives. 

The wisdom of the king in reviving the Order cannot be doubted. 
To the minds of the soldiers of July 1870, the Iron Cross stood by 
itself, invested with a value unequalled of its kind. Its origin, the 
sparseness of its bestowal, the minute regulations for its inheritance, 
the veneration shown to the memory of its possessors by the tablets 
in the regimental and parish churches, all combined to make the Iron 
Cross a distinction far above all existing decorations, or any that 
could be created in future. I doubt that many officers or men 
of the force in South Africa entered on that campaign with the 
Victoria Cross as an incentive to brave conduct, so few are the 
bestowals of this Order, so much does the element of good fortune 
enter into the chance of being recommended for it; but with the 
Iron Cross even the one in twenty offers a fair prospect of good 
service being recognised, and it seems highly probable that there 
must have been few either of the officers or men of the German 
Army who were mobilised in July 1870 that did not hope to gain 
the coveted distinction. 

The manufacture of the insignia in 1870 proceeded rapidly, and 
well it was so, because of the quick succession of bloody battles 
in the first four weeks of the campaign and of the number of com- 
batants who took part in them. The speediness of the recognition 
of the service rendered is one of the most valuable features of the 
Order. The royal headquarters were still at Mayence when the 
first bestowal of the Order took place, so says Schneider, the Crown 
Prince receiving the Grand Cross for the victories of Weissenburg on 
the 4th, and Worth on the 6th of August; but according to another 
work, the prince himself had on the evening of the 4th fastened on 
the breast of the non-commissioned officer Hausknecht, of the 
5th Jiigers, an Iron Cross for having, as one of an infantry patrol of 
eight men, captured the first gun of the war at the battle itself. On 
the Ist of September, at Sedan, Hausknecht gained the first class of 
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the Order for saving the life of a German officer. Incentive to action 
of all kinds was given by its distribution. On the 2nd of August, 
Under-officer Metzler, of the 5th Dragoons, not yet in French terri- 
tory, receives an order to ride with a dragoon in the direction of the 
frontier and see what is to be seen. He comes to the village of 
Bebelsheim, which is in occupation of the French, enters it and 
manages to carry off with him an infantry soldier, the first prisoner 
of the war, and the Iron Crossishis. In the battle of Worth, on the 
6th of August, the 50th Regiment out of its fifty-four officers and 
(probably) 2,700 men lost thirty-two officers, fifty-six non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 783 men. Exactly three weeks later, on the 27th, 
whilst on the march to Sedan, were the first five crosses given to the 
regiment, the fortunate recipients being Lieutenant-Colonel v. Sper- 
ling, the Commander of the Ist Battalion, Captain v. Kamptz, who 
had been temporarily in command of the 2nd Battalion, a Vice- 
Sergeant-Major Schwebs of the 3rd Company, a non-commissioned 
officer Preussner of the 11th Company, and Lance-Corporal Miiller of 
the 6th. This presentation of the same decoration to soldiers of differ- 
ent ranks must also have a great influence on the minds of those of 
the lower ranks. On the 21st of August, five days after the battle of 
Vionville, is published to the 3rd Army Corps, which bore there so 
grandly the heat and burden of the day, the following Royal Order 
addressed to the Corps Commander, General v. Alvensleben: ‘ I\give 
you, in recognition of your splendid leading of the corps under your 
command, the Iron Cross of the second class.’ On the 4th of 
September is a parade of the 5th Division for divine service. When 
this is concluded, Prince Frederick Charles, with Von Alvensleben 
and his staff, appear on the scene, many of these, including the 
general, wearing the Iron Cross, which to-day, seen by the troops for 
the first time, attracts the greatest attention and admiration. The 
chief staff officer proceeds to read out the list of those in the 
division who have been fortunate enough to be nominated for it. 
In the 12th Regiment are selected as recipients, the lieutenant-colonel, 
& major, acaptain, andasergeant-major. According to one authority, 
Von Moltke did not receive the first class of the Order until the day 
after Sedan, when on the road to Vendresse it was presented to him 
by the Crown Prince in the name of the king. That there were any 
special regulations for the distribution and bestowal of the Iron Cross 
during this war I have not been able to ascertain; but there 
were two ways in which a soldier or officer might achieve this object 
of his ambition. He might attract the notice of his superiors by 
some special action, in which others did not take part with him ; or, 
on the other hand, he might be singled out by his superiors or his 
comrades as the best among the many deserving of reward for 
some service carried out in common with others. I will give some 
instances of these two kinds, though occasionally the service rendered 
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is a combination of both. On the 10th of October the French were 
defeated at Artenay, and on the following day the French, still 
offering resistance, were followed up towards Orleans. In the pursuit 
the 7th Jagers took part, and after the fighting was over, the staff 
captain of the battalion came to its front and asked, ‘ Who was the man 
who on the extreme right in front of all was first on the parapet and with 
a hurrah jumped down among the enemy in the trench?’ The men 
of one half-zug called out in reply, ‘Our non-commissioned officer 
Melcher.’ ‘That must gain you the Prussian Cross ; it was a brave 
deed,’ said the captain, and for it Melcher won his Iron Cross. On 
the 11th of Jaly, at Le Mans, Lieutenant v. Garnier, with the 12th 
company of the 8th Bodyguard Regiment, holds the French at bay 
at a critical point of the fighting line and captures two guns. In 
the evening he meets his brigadier, who greets him with the words, 
‘You have saved the day for me.’ Later on, the divisional 
commander, handing to him the cross, says, ‘ I would have taken off 
my cross if you had not received yours.’ Then there is the man 
who carries the wounded man to a place of safety ; and almost above 
all as an example of dauntless courage is the ‘Drummer of Le 
Bourget’ (‘ Der Tambour von Le Bourget’), one Biimsen, who deliber- 
ately, side by side with his captain and beating his drum, marches 
down the fire-swept street of Le Bourget to the barricade in front of 
his company, the 8th of the Guard Alexander Regiment. Then there 
is the captain who, finding moral influence necessary among the 
troops on his front, disobeys the regulations, and marches his 
company into the fight in close order and in hand; for this daring 
departure from rule he receives the cross. Cavalry, gunners, sappers, 
infantry, and non-combatants also find their good services in their 
own work marked and rewarded. 

A remarkable case of its promised bestowal being used as an 
incentive to daring action is found in the reconnaissance towards 
Boiscommun in the latter part of November 1870, when information 
as to the position of the French was of vital importance to the force 
under Prince Frederick Charles. Addressing the officers of a small 
reconnoitring detachment which consisted of two squadrons of 
cavalry and two companies of infantry, the staff officer who had been 
sent to accompany the force spoke as follows :— 


































The cavalry will have to do the reconnoitring, the companies will take up a 
position in support. The main object is to take prisoners; for every officer 


captured there will be an Iron Cross. Be so good as to communicate this to your 
men. 












But in battles it is the men or officers who together lead the 
way, or who hold on tenaciously against the overnumbering enemy, 
that win the cross. Thus in the 46th Regiment, three musketeers 
receive the cross for the joint capture of a colour at Worth. And in 
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an army corps it was the division, in the division the brigade, in the 
brigade the regiment, in the regiment the battalion which had 
seen the most fighting that received the most crosses; and the par- 
ticular recipients were selected by the commanding officer, or if he 
were uncertain or unable to decide, then the selection went by public 
opinion. 

The natural result of this very commonsense principle of distri- 
bution was that in some units the Iron Cross became almost a war 
medal; but on the other hand its possession in such large numbers 
was a proof that the unit itself had been one of the most prominent 
in the active work of the war and the most frequently under fire 
on the battlefield. 

The 46th Regiment took the field with 58 officers, 242 non-com- 
missioned officers, 2,708 in the ranks. It received eight crosses 
of the first class, 249 of the second class, black ribbon; but the 
losses were 27 officers, 52 non-commissioned officers, and 450 men 
killed, 35 officers, 83 non-commissioned officers, and 653 men 
wounded ; a total of 62 officers, 135 non-commissioned officers, and 
1,103 men. The 20th (3rd Brandenburg), in the same corps, 
and of about the same strength, fought from Vionville down to 
Le Mans; its casualty list is 76 officers, 122 non-commissioned 
officers, 1,038 men. It received twelve first-class and over 300 
second-class crosses, and at the end of the campaign the cross was on 
the breast of every officer with the three service battalions. 

I have not been able to ascertain when the distribution of the 
cross for 1870-71 came to an end; no doubt the examination of 
recommendations for so vast a force must have taken a long time. 
In the case of the 46th Regiment some of the men did not receive 
theirs until 1872, though for the same battle, that of Worth, others 
had received theirs almost immediately. Up to 1872 the total 
number given was between 40,000 and 50,000, of which more than 
3,000 were crosses with the white ribbon with black edging. The 
number of troops under arms was over a million, which gives the 
same proportion as in the old war, of five per cent. But one unit 
would receive a large number, and another, perhaps, none. The 
statistics given in 1872 in a‘ Beiheft ’ of the Militér- Wochenblatt show 
for the officers a general average of 66 per cent., but here again, 
whereas the 3rd Corps, who with the Guard Corps suffered greater 
losses than other corps, received 87 per cent., the 6th Corps, which 
saw but little fighting, received but 7°6 per cent. The Grand 
Crosses must have numbered about twelve. 

There is probably no other Order in the distribution of which less 
unfairness, less favouritism prevails than in the Iron Cross, The 
recommendation comes either from a superior officer who is an 
eye-witness or from comrades. In one case, the officers of a regiment 
to which a man was for the day attached for sanitary detachment 
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work recommended him to his commanding officer for the cross for 
his gallantry in a personal encounter with the French. Neither does 
rank secure rapid advancement. General v. Kirchbach, who com- 
manded the 5th Army Corps, had been a brigadier in the corps in 
the campaign of 1864, and had commanded a division in it in 1866. 
On the 21st of August he received the second class of the Iron 
Cross for the battle of Worth, but he did not receive the first class 
for fresh good service until the 18th of October. 

And now for the application to ourselves. In 1870 the Prussian 
King, having in his hands the control of over a million of men of 
many nationalities other than his own, and working widely apart, 
determines, whilst retaining the right to bestow at his royal pleasure 
certain forms of reward, to decentralise the exercise of his prerogative 
so far as the most general form of reward is concerned, and delegates 
to his chief commanders elsewhere the right of bestowal, sure that, 
owing to the system of selection, those in the best position to deter- 
mine the selection will be the judges, and that public opinion will 
be the safeguard against local influences or favouritism. 

And we are in a similar position now. Our militant situation, 
the composite character of the forces of the Empire, including as they 
do combatants in and from all parts of the Empire, seem to call for 
the creation of some form, common to all, of recognition of good 
service in the wars of the Empire. The times have expanded far 
beyond the possibility of satisfaction with our present system of 
rewards ; they have utterly outgrown the possibility of satisfaction 
even by the Victoria Cross. With the close of the glorious reign 
of our beloved Queen the distribution of the Victoria Cross might 
well be brought to an end, and for it other forms of recognition of 
good service be substituted, a Cross of the Empire, the ‘ Empire 
Cross.’ 

There can be but one fountain of honour in our Empire, but it 
will always remain the one fountain, even if a few channels are 
provided by which to conduct its refreshing waters quickly to those 
who are worthy of the honour of drinking them, and who are certainly 
not likely to forget their source and to reverence it accordingly. 

To the select few would be given by his Majesty himself other 
military honours, similar to those which the Emperor William 
reserved in 1870-71 for his higher officers; but the ‘ Empire Cross,’ 
borne on the breasts of Asiatic, African, Australasian, and Canadian 
soldiers, as well as on those of our soldiers from other parts of the 
Empire, and of the sons of the old Fatherland itself, will be the outward 
and visible sign and memento of the noble deeds and the unselfish 
devotion of men of all ranks and stations in life who have faced 
death and danger in defence of their common possession, the British 
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SHOULD THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INCLUDE POLYTECHNICS ? 


A ‘Heap of a College’ at Cambridge is said to have used, in the 
course of a discussion on some matter touching the relations of the 
town and university, the following words: ‘We must remember, 
gentlemen, that though we are in the town we are not of it.’ And 
he was right. We speak, it is true, of the University of Cambridge 
and of the University of Oxford, but in each case we mean, not a 
university belonging to the place in' question, but a university 
belonging to the kingdom, or rather the nation, and, indeed, the 
Empire. 

They who are at the present time engaged in the difficult task 
of reconstructing, on new lines, the University of London, have it 
largely in their power to determine whether the product of their 
labours shall be a university merely in, or one really of, London. 

Undoubtedly, a university simply placed in London is in more 
ways than one a gain. Not every father in London can afford to 
send his son to Cambridge or to Oxford; it is an economical gain 
for residents in London to have the means of a university education 
within a walk or a short ride from the paternal roof. Again if we 
admit, as I venture to think we must do, that the training for 
a professional career is a legitimate part of ‘ education of a university 
type’ (to adopt the words used in the University of London Act), it 
is obvious that a double advantage is offered by the presence of a 
university in the midst of the great metropolis. On the one hand, 
the opportunities furnished by London of making a university 
professional training complete, practical, and therefore sound, are 
such as cannot be obtained in the rural retreats of the old uni- 
versities ; London hospitals and London doctors provide unexampled 
means for a medical education of a university type. On the other 
hand, the close and direct connections between an active profession 
and a university at its very door must tend to benefit that profession, 
neutralising trade influences by the spirit of learning and research. 
The medical profession, which from the earliest times has been 
looked upon as a university profession, is one which could thus give 
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to and take from a university in London; but other professions, such 
as engineering, though often looked down upon as parvenus by older 
university circles, can in the same way give and take. A university 
simply placed in London is a good thing. Many would perhaps be 
content with this and no more. Others there are, however, who 
would go further than this, and see, in the moulding of the 
new university which is now going on, the opportunity of laying the 
foundations of a university which shall be not only in London but of 
it, which shall, in due time, make itself the intellectual centre and 
educational mainspring of all the many and varied activities of the 
great city. And, indeed, that such an opportunity does to-day 
present itself can hardly be doubted. 

Within the four corners of a meagre Act of Parliament, eloquent 
about some small things, dumb as touching many great things, the new 
Senate of the University of London is free to act as it judges best. 
It need not, unless it pleases, swathe itself with the traditions of the 
older universities ; it has no vested rights to struggle against, save 
those of what is technically known as ‘the external student,’ the 
student who has claims on the old examining university; being 
young itself, it need not be ashamed to follow the lead of the 
provincial universities, which, though modern, are older than, or as 
old as, itself, and some of which have not thought it inconsistent 
with university aims to throw themselves into the active life of the 
cities in which they are placed. The way is open for it to make 
the new university new in purpose and grasp, as well as new in 
name. 

There are, moreover, cogent reasons why the Senate should lay 
hold boldly of the opportunity which offers itself. If it is content to 
frame a university on the model of that of Cambridge or of Oxford, or 
on that of Berlin, with nothing more than small modifications and 
adaptations, it may have a certain success, but can never hope to 
secure a pre-eminence corresponding to that of the city whose name 
it bears. Whereas, if it sets before itself and wisely strives to accom- 
plish the task of being the intellectual director of the many and 
varied labours of the great metropolis, and of bringing knowledge of 
a university type to bear not on a few only, but on as many as 
possible, of the lives of the inhabitants of London, it may achieve a 
greatness hitherto unknown in the history of universities. 

In the present pages I wish to say a few words concerning a 
question upon which a decision must before very long be taken by 
the Senate, and the decision upon which will, I venture to think, show 
whether the Senate has the courage to grapple with the larger task 
of which I have just spoken, or, shrinking from it, falls back upon a 
more commonplace course of action. And I ask leave to say these 
few words here, because the decision will affect not the university 
alone, but also, and even still more, the people of London. 
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According to the Act of Parliament and the statutes, certain public 
educational institutions may take part in the university as ‘ Schools of 
the University.’ Several such institutions, e.g. University College, 
King’s College, the Royal College of Science, the medical schools of 
various hospitals and others, were so admitted under the statutes which 
also prescribe the conditions under which institutions are in the fature 
to be admitted. These schools form, it need hardly be said, the back- 
bone of the university. 

According also to the Act of Parliament and the statutes, certain 
persons may be appointed, or under certain conditions recognised as 
teachers of the university, whether teaching in a school of the 
university or not. The Statutory Commissioners named a certain 
number of persons as such Recognised Teachers, and the Senate has 
since added to the list. Students carrying on their studies under 
these ‘Teachers of the University’ are spoken of as ‘internal 
students’ and obtain their degrees in a special manner. 

Now among the educational establishments of London are 
institutions which, though quite different in character from the 
Polytechnica of Germany and some other countries, are generally 
spoken ofas Polytechnics. These maybe said to be distinguished from 
ordinary colleges mainly, though not absolutely, by three features. 
The instruction given in them is for the most part given in the 
evening; but, in at least several of them, some teaching is carried on 
in the daytime. The subjects taught in them have for the most 
part a technical character, being either the sciences on which handi- 
crafts are based or the rules and principles of actual handicrafts; but 
in some of them at least, other subjects, even purely literary subjects, 
are taught. The cost of instruction is as a rule low, so as to bring the 
teaching within the reach of the relatively poor, but in some cases, or 
in some subjects, the fees are not much, if at all lower, than in some 
institutions which call themselves colleges. It may be added that in 
many of these Polytechnics, attractions to join the institutions are 
offered in the form of recreations, such as gymnastics and the 
like. 

The question on which I wish to say a few words is, Ought these 
Polytechnics to be brought within the folds of the New University of 
London or ought they not ? 

The Act of Parliament prescribes that the instruction given by a 
teacher of the university must be ‘ of a university type.’ Hence the 
‘answer to the above question turns on the answer to the question, 
Do the Polytechnics give instruction of a university type? And 
the answer to this turns again on the answer to the question, What is 
instruction of a university type? This the Act wisely left un- 
defined. 

It is obvious that the question cannot be answered by saying 
that instruction of a university type is that which prepares the 
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student to obtain a university degree. For a degree is merely a 
hall mark showing that a student has, to a certain extent, profited 
by the instruction which a university gives, or over which it presides ; 
and this may vary in different universities or in the same university 
at different times. Indeed, we can only say that instruction of a 
university type is the instruction which is, or may be, or ought to 
be, given at a university ; and thus the question takes this broader 
form. What are or ought to be the characteristic features of 
university teaching, distinguishing it from other kinds of teaching? 
Some there are who are ready at once with the answer that 
university teaching ought to be confined to securing a general 
mental culture, serving as a basis on which can be placed this 
or that special, technical, professional training, to be acquired 
elsewhere than at a university. But this view is not only 
contradicted by the history of universities which, founded to pro- 
vide the technical teaching deemed then to be needed for the three 
‘learned professions,’ and thence divided into the families of Law, 
Theology and Medicine, have ever since, more or less completely, 
continued to provide such technical teaching, but is also daily more 
and more shown by the exigencies of modern times to be a wrong 
view. Knowledge is increasing far more rapidly than the power of 
man to take knowledge in; and it becomes day by day more and 
more clear that, though, on the one hand, there are some things 
which all must know, and many others which all might with profit 
know, and though, on the other hand, the power to learn is a far 
more precious result of teaching than the thing learnt, yet if a lad 
or lass is to achieve success in the struggle for existence, time must 
be saved by training his or her mind, so far as possible, by means of 
the teaching which will also equip him or her for active life. Happily 
the power of training the mind is not confined to knowledge for 
which there is no direct use; indeed, some minds are so constituted 
that useful technical learning is the most potent, sometimes the only 
possible stimulus for awakening and developing them. The charac- 
teristic feature of university teaching relates not so much to 
what is taught as to how it is taught. If universities are in the 
future as in the past to lay hold of the national life, they must open 
wide their gates to learning of all kinds, without any invidious 
distinction between learning which is cultural and learning which 
is technical, or if, while receiving both, they still desire to keep up 
such a distinction, they must see to it that technical matters are so 
taught as to bring not only usefulness but also culture, and cultural 
studies so carried on as not to be a stumbling block to usefulness. 
Here some one may ask, Is it possible so to teach technical things, 
such as engineering, agriculture, chemical industry, and say, brewing, 
in such a way as to bring culture to enlarge the mind while storing 
it with useful equipments? It is possible if of the two chief ways of 
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teaching the one be chosen, and the other be eschewed. The way to 
be eschewed is the easy way, the way which may be broadly spoken of 

as ‘the rule of thumb’ way, a way not confined to the workshop 

or the apprenticeship, but met with in many a school, and not 

unknown even in the university, even in the teaching which calls 

itself the teaching of science, the way of training the mind by the 

practice of blind obedience to accepted truths and customs. The 

other way, the way to be chosen, is the hard way, the way of opening 

the eyes, of making the learner to think, of showing the scholar the 

methods, and so giving him the power of distinguishing that which 

is true from that which is false, and of training him in the habit of 
accepting a conclusion because he has reasons for thinking that it is 

the right one, not because others have accepted it before him. This 

way, which may be broadly spoken of as the way of teaching ‘by 

inquiry,’ is not limited to any place of learning, workshop, factory, 
school, or university, or to any subject of study, technical, scientific, 

or literary; but it is a hard way, and every teacher is continually 
tempted to fall away from it into the easier way of ‘rule of thumb.’ 
One thing only can keep the teacher in the better way; he must 
himself be, in some measure, great or small, under the influence of 
the loadstone of research. 

Thus we come to the proper feature, to the true function of the 
university, as the head of teaching of all kinds. It must be the 
chief source of the magnetism of inquiry, so that this may flow from 
it and streaming through all kinds and degrees of teaching reach even 
the humblest school. Further, any place where teaching is carried 
on, under whatever name, becomes more or less akin to a university, 
more or less worthy to be joined to a university, according as the 
teaching is more or less made alive by the presence of the spirit of 
research. 

Hence the question which I put forward a little while back—Do 
the Polytechnics give instruction of a university type ?—resolves itself 
into the practical question, In what measure is the spirit and the 
practice of research (for a disembodied spirit, free from the bonds 
of practice, is a fugitive thing, apt to flee away) present in the Poly- 
technics of London? That it is present in some of them the records 
of scientific journals show ; but in order that they may, as a body, 
form an integral part of the New University of London, it must be 
present in them as a body and present in an adequate amount. 

Some there are who maintain not only that it is not so present, 
but that it can never be so present. These argue that the students 
of the evening classes (and it is, it must be remembered, by means 
of evening classes that the Polytechnics carry out their distinctive 
work), already wearied with the day’s labour, have not left in them 
mental energy and alertness enough to grapple with and profit by 
the kind of teaching which is based on research. Such students 
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with their tired brains may, it is urged, be able to absorb, by passive 
deglutition, the prepared food of dogmatic lessons, or may have 
strength enough to repeat in a mechanical fashion some manipula- 
tive exercise in experimental science, or in a handicraft, but can 
never brace their minds to the effort of teaching themselves by 
conducting, even under the guidance of their master, a task involving 
an independent inquiry into the laws of nature with a corresponding 
exercise of some original thought. It is further argued that at least 
in physical and natural science, a lesson consisting mainly of a 
continued experiment or observation, since this must often be carried 
on through many hours, and is spoilt by being interrupted, cannot 
be made use of in the brief evening hours, though such lessons must 
often be repeated in a course of teaching by inquiry. And it is 
maintained that not only are the students of Polytechnics unfit to 
receive, but the teachers are unfit to give, since by the time the 
evening comes the energies of these are exhausted by the teaching 
on which they have been engaged in the day; they have no longer 
the freshness needed to give a lesson in which inquiry plays a 
prominent part. 

But these arguments and others like them which have been put 
forward by those who oppose any connection of the Polytechnics 
with the university can hardly be considered as carrying conviction 
with them. The first is refuted not only by the consideration that, 
admitting that the human mind is not so fresh in the evening as 
when first awake in the morning, a change of occupation calls into 
play faculties, as yet untired, but also by actual experience; for 
many an evening teacher will tell you that he has found in the 
evening scholar a power of continued attention, upheld by zeal and 
interest, which would put to shame the dawdling exertions of the 
scholar who has all the day before him to accomplish his task. To 
the second objection it may be replied that this is purely quantitative 
in character, the aristocrat of the day-time has again and again to 
break off or to leave his experiment in order to go to dinner or at 
least to go to bed, and in this respect is no better off than his 
humble neighbour of the evening. Moreover, the secrets of nature 
are not so scanty and far apart but that, in the educational course, 
and it is this alone which has here to be considered, problems for the 
student can be found in every branch of learning of such kind that 
they can be solved in an evening, or at least that the break of a day 
should not render solution impossible. As to the teachers them- 
selves being wearied, that is simply a matter of arrangement depending 
on financial questions. 

The most that can be said of such arguments as have been put 
forward, is that they perhaps justify the university in hesitating 
before she receives the Polytechnics bodily within her folds. And 
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it is for the Polytechnics to decide whether they will so order their 
ways as to render all such hesitation wholly unnecessary. 

Starting from the standpoint that the teaching in an educational 
establishment, whether it calls itself a college or a Polytechnic, can 
only be considered to be ‘of a university type’ when it is actuated 
by research, research as a duty of the teacher, research as an instru- 
ment of training the taught, there is on the face of it no reason why 
the Polytechnics should not aim at being, in this sense, homes of 
research, or rather there is one reason, and one reason only, a reason 
of finance. The whole thing turns on the payment and so the 
selection of teachers. The man of science (andjthe same is true of 
letters) who desires to devote his life to inquiry tis often able to do 
so by securing a teaching post which, while demanding some of his 
time for teaching, leaves him the rest of the day for what he is fond 
of calling ‘his own work.’ Why should not the man of science 
secure such a post in a Polytechnic, giving up his evenings to 
teaching, but having his whole day to himself? Why should he 
not be able to make use for research of the laboratories, which in the 
true Polytechnic are or ought to be thronged at night but deserted 
in the day so far as students are concerned? Why should not such 
men be secured for the Polytechnics on the same footing as ina 
more ambitious college? The only difficulty is that of funds; but 
is this insuperable? And would not such money be well and wisely 
spent? It may be said that such « proposal has the look of using 
razors to chop sticks, the proposal to employ eminent or rising men 
of science or letters to teach the artizan or the shopboy the ele- 
ments of science or letters, or the principles of a handicraft. It is 
by no means so. These things are just the very hardest to teach, 
demanding, for wise and profitable teaching, the widest knowledge 
and the ripest experience. 

During recent years we have, by the grand old method of 
making mistakes, found out, what some have known all along, that 
money spent on ‘technical education’ has been, for the most part, 
money wasted, so long as what was aimed at was a repetition of the 
‘dodges’ of a craft, not instruction in the principles which rendered 
those dodges effective and led to their use. We have come, I think 
I may say all of us, to the conclusion that true technical education 
is scientific education writ in a large round hand, so that he who 
runs may read, and writ so that the meaning of the text may be 
clear, ready at once to be used. But such writing needs great skill. 
That teacher has a relatively easy task whose duty it is simply to 
guide the already well-trained scholar towards the heights of this or 
that branch of learning; far harder is the task of putting the feet of 
the beginner in the right way. And if honour and material reward 
are to be commensurate with difficulty of office, the post of teacher 
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in a Polytechnic ought to be one so esteemed and so paid as to be 
sought for by able men. 

What I am proposing is that the Polytechnics should, if not by 
private then by public endowment, be made centres of research in 
technical science as well as centres of technical instruction for the 
classes which now use them, so that men of power might be indaced 
to make them their spheres of action, and the craftsman might 
learn the secrets of his craft guided by the hand of a master, in the 
full light of scientific knowledge. 

Such a proposal may seem utopian, but it is worth striving for. 
Could it be carried out, our Polytechnics, kept strictly as Polytechnics 
in our English sense, for instruction in the evening alone, given 
only to those who have to work in the day, instruction having a 
definite practical end in view, the equipment of the workman 
with intelligence for his daily work, would become, what they 
certainly are not now, educational instruments of enormous strength. 

Could it be carried out, the University of London, if it be true 
to the future before it, could not hesitate one moment to gather 
such Polytechnics within itself. For in doing so it would take a 
great step towards making itself, not a thing in London for the 
teaching of a chosen few, but the heart of the teaching of London 
itself. Further, in doing so, it would set an example to other places 
of how a university may become the centre and pivot of national 
education. It is because of this wider influence that I have asked 
leave to write these few lines in these pages. 


M. Foster. 














ANARCHISM 


ANARCHISM arises from the despair of the good and the malevolence - 
of the bad. There are two kinds of anarchists, just as there are two 
kinds of Tories. The social kind seek power, that they may control 
public affairs for the good of the people, which they believe they 
can better manage than the people themselves. The political 
Tories seek paramountcy and authority for pride or interest, and are 
indifferent or hostile to the welfare of the people—not counting 
them of consequence. In like manner there are anarchists who seek 
by reason to supersede public government by self-government— 
a slow, long-lasting task. There is another and brutal class of 
anarchists who are animated by resentment and the baser sort by 
vengeance. They seek to destroy the most conspicuous representa- 
tives of order or government. They have that purpose, but no plan. 
Their future is only a day or a week. Their motive, so far as they 
can be said to have one, is to bring about a change. They think any 
change must be for the better—which shows their credulity. They 
are under the impression that were authority destroyed things would 
right themselves—which they never do. The prospect that they 
will is so hopeless that persons on this sane side of madness can 
never accept this wild and blind solution of societarian wrongs, 
whatever they may be. Whoever puts this dismal doctrine into 
practice must be arrested, and the repetition of the offence made 
impossible or improbable. Society must vindicate itself against 
irresponsible subjection, Yet it may temper the expression of 
public wrath to remember that the awful belief that murder is a 
mode of progress is not peculiar to anarchists. Charles the 
Second gave a colonelcy to Silas Titus, who wrote inciting the 
assassination of the Lord Protector Cromwell. English Tories 
favoured the assassination of Napoleon, and he in his turn pensioned 
the man who sought the assassination of ‘Wellington. All the 
monarchs of Europe praised the knife of Charlotte Corday. Froude 
has shown that Catholics and Protestants have alike approved 
tyrannicide and used it. Did not Lord Beaconsfield ‘bless the hand 
that wields the regicidal steel’? We all know how the French 
Revolutionists ruined their cause and perished by the hands of their 
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own adherents, and led to a worse despotism than that which they 
subverted, and established it or strengthened it all over Europe. If 
the anarchists of the dagger or the bullet had their way, they would 
all be destroyed by their own disciples of more ‘ advanced views,’ 
who would find their existence an obstacle to further progress. There- 
fore let the doctrine that murder is a mode of progress be execrated 
wherever it shows itself in high place or low, in the yellow press or 
in the streets. Carlyle, by his dangerous gospel of force, has done 
more than all the anarchists to demoralise our national policy and 
to inspire political assassination with a sense of rectitude, as I learned 
from Madame Pulsky. It caused Canon Kingsley, just-minded as he 
was, and Lord Tennyson, who had as many virtues as gifts, to support, 
to applaud Governor Eyre’s murders in Jamaica. I sat by Governor 
Eyre in the House of Commons when Mr. Cardwell (afterwards 
Lord Cardwell) admitted that there had been ‘ unnecessary execu- 
tions,’ which is the parliamentary name for murder. I hate anarchy 
alike in military or civil life, and all that leads to it or incites 
revenge by death, as does the new doctrine—that ‘leniency is a 
mistake’—that it is weakness or cowardice. Can there be any 
wonder that some people, for the ends of their hatred, better these 
perilous instructions? And so incited, the pitiless sentiment acts 
equally in republics and monarchies. 

Anarchism is not a modern invention—is not a foreign device— 
it is a disease of impatience in politics, and many have it. But it is 
without excuse in countries where reasonable freedom exists. If 
with a free press, free speech, and a free Parliament, agitators cannot 
advance just objects, they do not understand their business. 

Nameless incitements to outrage everybody is willing to see for- 
bidden. Those who are invited to act upon the advice of the writer 
have a right to know upon whose authority they are to place them- 
selves in jeopardy. When a publisher, I exacted this condition in 
respect of any pamphlet of perilous tendency brought to me. 
Authors of deadly counsel against the State could not, or should not, 
object, when called upon, to explain theirintent. It was Bakunin who 
first in modern days proposed to end government by the knife. He 
was listened to because he was a Russian and belonged to a land 
where reason was not tolerated and irresponsible ferocity ruled. 
Wiser and nobler men than Bakunin, men of unrivalled learning, 
such as Elisée Reclus, his brother Elie, and others, are philosophical 
anarchists. 

Elie Reclus came to me to solicit a scarce engraving of Robert 
Owen, a famous advocate of progress by reason. The philosophical 
anarchists adopt, or accept, the name, but have no anarchy in them. 
They are against conventional government—not from malice, but 
because they think self-government nobler. What they seek is 
unlimited freedom, which, if set going to-morrow, would not last a 
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month. They hold that free association will be the ultimate form 
of society. There is no disquietude in that—but the distance to it is 
distressing. They are for voluntary, not compulsory society. Their 
passion is for absolute individual freedom. It may be described as 
individuality run mad—as men and things go. Yet it is not a bad 
theory that a man should be a law unto himself. Others have 
thought that who are not counted as anarchists. But he who is to 
be a law unto himself should have a perfect self. And society has 
reared very few of that kind. True, Shakespeare says, ‘To thine 
own self be true.’ But if a man who was a rascal by nature, or 
policy, or interest, were true to himself, he would be a very undesirable 
person to know. However, this theory of anarchy has no bullet in 
it and its discussion no harm in it. 

Society would be silly not to distinguish between the anarchy of 
reason and the anarchy of violence. To the anarchy of assassination 
there can be but one answer: whether the motive be good or ill, 
benevolent or hostile, its hand must be arrested and its further use 
be provided against. But in a manner firm and self-regarding. 
Because some anarchist goes mad that is no reason why society 
should. One man’s insanity is not cured by another becoming 
insane. The Indian Thug was far more dangerous than any enemies 
of order abroad now. The cord has gone in India, and the knife will 
follow in Europe. Public perturbation only inflates the assassin with 
self-importance, and incites the emulation of the obscure. Furious 
epithets inerease partisans by affording a species of spurious reason 
for serious retaliation. When Dynamitards arose, their operations 
were confined to futile alarms producing injury to unimportant 
persons only, when a young lord in the House of Commons accused 
them of want of courage to attack persons in high places. Every- 
body knows the response to that incautious jeer. We have seen a 
European emperor describe, in a telegram, the assailant of President 
McKinley as a ‘dastardly person.’ A dastard isa coward who is afraid 
of danger. Unhappily these assailants are not all cowards and these 
epithets incite them to show that they are not. They may be fiends 
—they may be execrable—but he who takes his life in his hand is not 
adastard. This assailant was atrocious. He shot the President who 
extended the hand of courtesy and amity to him. Aman who throws 
bombs, which bring death to the innocent also, from which he seeks 
to escape, is a dastard. 

Nevertheless let the ministers of repression have discriminating 
eyes. I have known men of real tenderness, of generosity and human- 
ity, who had, notwithstanding, a sanguinary strain in their principles. 
Many in high places have it, as all who watch them, or read their 
utterances by speech or pen, well know. If they bring their senti- 
ment into operation, they should be made to answer for it as well as 
the vulgar brute whose mind is murderous. There is a foolish praise 
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of ‘thoroughness ’ (the fruitful source of many outrages) by persons 
who do not know that all principles have their limits. Thoroughness 
means the extermination of all obstacles in the way of a theory. 
Even thoroughness in good has its perils. It isa maxim of expe- 
rience, that it takes half the time of the wise to correct and protect 
themselves from the errors of the good. 

Some years ago, when our Government were asked to enter into 
a European concert to repress anarchism, Mr. Gladstone asked me 
what I thought of such a step, saying his disinclination to it was 
that the modes of procedure in some countries were such as would 
revolt the English people, and England, if it entered into the concert, 
would be committed to the approval and be understood to sanction 
whatever occurred. It was impossible not to agree in this view. 
Every country has means of dealing with the evil in question if it 
has prudence and patience. Every anarchist is known to the police 
and in every group there is a spy or a fool. What more can the 
police want? The extinction of this evil lies in higher hands and 
other manners than theirs. 

The objection to government and lawful order is simply a rever- 
sion to the savage state. Mr. Auberon Herbert and the philosophers 
of absolute freedom cannot make anything else of it. The savage 
life is bold, brave, defiant, and full of original activities—but very 
inconvenient to others. Its ceaseless watchfulness, vicissitudes, and 
tragedies contain no time for progress. The irreconcilable philoso- 
pher who is out of it thinks he would be better in it. Let him try 
it. The opportunity is open to him. There are savages of the 
purest type who will be glad to receive him—and eat him when 
meals run short. We always have persons among us devoid of 
appreciation of the advantages into which they were born—not 
knowing what their forefathers suffered for want of them, or what it 
cost to obtain them. The philosophers who are against government 
do not realise what life is without it. Men may be too much 
governed—they often are ; but the remedy does not lie in the ex- 
treme of no government. Anarchic outrage is born of this impetuous 
oversight. The best of life does not consist of defiance. There is 
dignity in just obedience. There is noble pleasure in grateful or 
useful service. It is this sense which philosophical and proletarian 
anarchy alike lack. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 





LAST MONTH 


SEPTEMBER is by common consent that month of the year in which 
public affairs trouble men least. It is the month given up to moor 
and stubble, baths and travel, and the mere politician who ventures 
to interfere with its restful activity is universally regarded as a 
nauseous bore. But for once we have had a September which is an 
exception to the rule. If in our own domestic politics the normal 
character of the season has been maintained, it has been quite 
otherwise in the affairs of‘the great world outside, and last month, 
despite the preoccupation of so large a number of persons in the 
absorbing pursuit of pleasure, has left an indelible mark upon the 
history of mankind. The chief event to be recorded here is the sad 
and most unexpected tragedy of which the city of Buffalo was the 
scene on Friday, the 6th of September. President McKinley, whose 
power and popularity seemed to be steadily growing, and who had 
just found it necessary to announce that under no circumstances 
would he consent to serve for a third term in the Presidential 
office, had arrived a day or two earlier in the town in order to visit 
the Pan-American Exhibition, of which Buffalo has this year been 
the scene. Thursday, the 5th, was ‘President’s day’ at the Exhibition, 
and on that day ‘the greatest crowd that has ever assembled on the 
esplanade heard Mr. McKinley’s speech, which was a long one and 
the most important he has delivered for a considerable time.’ It 
was, indeed, of an importance even greater than was realised by the 
reporters and critics of the moment, for its gist was an acknowledg- 
ment by the High Priest of Protection that the time was come when 
Protectionism pure and simple could no longer be maintained with 
advantage to the United States, and when it was necessary in the 
interests of the new ‘ world policy’ of the Great Republic to modify 
it in the direction of a system of reciprocity. 

‘Isolation,’ said the President, addressing not only the greatest 
crowd Buffalo had ever known but all the people of the United 
States, ‘is no longer possible or desirable. . . . Our capacity to 
produce has developed so enormously that the problem of more 
markets requires immediate attention. A system which provides 
for the mutual exchange of commodities is manifestly essential. 
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We must not repose in the fancied security that we can for ever 
sell everything and buy little or nothing. Reciprocity is the 
natural outgrowth of our wonderful industrial development. If, 
perchance, some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to 
protect our industries, why should they not be employed to extend 
our markets abroad ?’ 

To describe such a speech as ‘epoch-making’ is not to exaggerate. 
The President’s words proclaimed the fact that a new departure in 
the policy of the United States was imminent, one that was bound to 
have momentous and far-reaching consequences, and that could not 
fail to have a direct and serious influence upon the fortunes of all the 
great nations of the world. But before men had realised the full 
meaning of Mr. McKinley’s utterance, before even the hurried com- 
mentators of the daily newspapers could expound his text to their 
readers, an event happened which gave to the speech a new and 
tragical significance, and for the moment swept its grave import out 
of men’s minds. In that great crowd on the Thursday afternoon, 
unobserved by everybody and certainly unnoticed by the police, whose 
business it is, in the United States as elsewhere, to guard the person 
of the Chief of the State, was a young man of German-Polish descent, 
named Czolgosz, a native of Detroit, who had come to Buffalo intent 
upon the murder of the President. He was, as he subsequently con- 
fessed, an Anarchist, who had listened eagerly to the teachings of 
Emma Goldmann and the other apostles of Anarchism who have been 
free for many years past to spread their doctrines in Chicago and 
other great cities of the Union. A poor creature, weak both mentally 
and physically, and an admitted coward, he appears to be from the 
evidence gathered concerning him. But despite his constitutional 
timidity he had nerved himself tothe commission of a stupendous crime, 
and but for the fact that the pressure of the crowd on Thursday was so 
great that he could not approach the President, he would in all proba- 
bility have accomplished his vile purpose whilst Mr. McKinley was in 
the very act of delivering his great speech. Foiled on that occasion by 
the vast body-guard of citizens who surrounded their Chief Magistrate, 
Czolgosz did not relinquish his intention. On the following day, 
Friday, the 6th of September, the President held a public reception 
in the Temple of Music, one of the buildings erected in connection 
with the Exhibition. Here, according to the immemorial usage of 
the Republic, he was at home to everybody, and the assassin, like any 
other citizen, was free to shake hands with him if he wished. 
Czolgosz was consequently enabled to come into close contact with 
Mr. McKinley, and he took advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded him to commit the crime on which he was intent. At the 
very moment when the President was smilingly extending his hand 
to the murderer, the latter deliberately shot his unsuspecting victim 
in two places. One bullet struck Mr. McKinley’s breast-bone, but 
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did not penetrate the body. The other passed clean through his 
stomach and lodged in the muscles of the back. 

We can all realise the awful moment that followed the cruel deed 
—the horrified incredulity of the crowd, quickly changing to con- 
sternation and a passionate rage against the criminal, the alarm of 
the President’s friends and colleagues standing around him, and the 
pathetic inquiry of the martyr himself, ‘Am I shot?’ The whole 
tragedy passed, as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, and before half 
the crowd in the hall knew what had happened Mr. McKinley was 
being carried to a neighbouring hospital, whilst the assassin, whom 
the crowd vainly attempted to lynch, was being hurried to a cell in 
the police-station. Of the week of mingled hope and fear that 
followed there is little need to speak. For some days it seemed as 
though the President would recover, and the hopes not only of his 
devoted wife and sorrowing fellow-citizens but of the whole civilised 
world ran high. Then on Friday, the 13th of September, grave 
symptoms set in almost without warning and gave the lie to the 
optimism of the surgeons. Twenty-four hours later Mr. McKinley 
sank beneath the cruel blow, and a new President ruled in his place 
over the United States. ‘ 

Such is the brief recital of a deed that equals in wickedness any 
of the same kind inscribed on the page of history. Before speaking 
of the character of the victim, it is well to put on record the depth 
and universality of the sympathy which his fate evoked. Twice 
before within living memory have Presidents of the United States 
died by assassination. Many of us remember how the news of 
Abraham Lincoln’s fate was received in this country, where he had 
not a few ardent admirers; most of us can recall the long weary 
days during which President Garfield was slowly sinking to his grave. 
But on neither of these occasions was there anything comparable to 
the public emotion that was caused by the death of Mr. McKinley. 
It vividly recalled the sorrow which filled our streets last January, on 
the dark day when we went mourning for our Queen. And whilst 
in this country the sorrow was as real and wide-spread as though the 
blow of the assassin had fallen upon us instead of upon a people 
separated from us by a thousand leagues of stormy sea, on the 
Continent it was hardly less intense. From every quarter the 
warmest expressions of sympathy were directed to the bereaved 
nation. Most noticeable of all was the extent to which the Sovereigns 
of Europe participated in the general grief. If at a moment like 
the present the people of the United States can find consolation in 
such a thought, they can undoubtedly console themselves with the 
knowledge that the tragedy at Buffalo has drawn from the monarchs 
of the whole world heart-felt utterances which prove that they 
recognise in the holder of the American Presidency one who belongs 
of right to their own order—the ruler of a nation who shares not 
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only the dangers but the dignities of the proudest Sovereigns upon 
earth. To those of us who are old enough to look back as far as 
Lincoln’s time all this seems strange and wonderful. If, on the one 
hand, this world-wide manifestation of sympathy bespeaks the grow- 
ing solidarity of civilised mankind, on the other hand it proves how 
fully the Great Republic has taken its place in the ranks of the 
World Powers. President McKinley’s death has given Europe the 
opportunity of acknowledging the fact that the United States now 
ranks, not merely in material wealth and energy, but in political 
influence and moral force, with the greatest Powers of the Old World. 

Mr. McKinley himself was not to be reckoned among the really 
great ones of the earth. He could not compare with some pre- 
decessors of his own in the Presidential chair. Nobody, for example, 
would place him on the same level as the Titanic hero of the Civil 
War. But he was strong and shrewd, honest and patriotic. He 
made many mistakes, but upon them his fellow-countrymen must 
pass judgment rather than outsiders. That he was stubborn, bold, 
and self-reliant was obvious. That he was almost fanatical in his 
devotion to Protection as the sheet-anchor of the economic policy 
of the United States was not to be denied. But in the main he was 
an opportunist, and even upon Protection he had, as his last speech 
proved, yielded to the logic of facts. During his tenure of office his 
country had deliberately abandoned the purely American policy 
which she had carefully maintained throughout her history, and had 
entered upon that path of Imperialism which has so strong an attrac- 
tion for every growing Power. But it may be doubted whether Mr. 
McKinley was the real author of this new departure. What he did 
was to recognise that the opportunity had come, that the public— 
or the party—demanded that it should be seized, and to yield to 
what he believed to be the sentiment of the nation. That he sought 
to make the new departure as little dangerous to American interests 
as possible, and that he strove constantly to keep up peaceful rela- 
tions with the European Powers, and, above all, with Great Britain, 
must be freely conceded to his credit. His death must be regarded 
as a great misfortune for the United States, and it may yet prove a 
misfortune for the world at large ; though high hopes are entertained 
by those who know his successor, Mr. Roosevelt, a President of a type 
entirely new to the White House. 

Very naturally the tragical fate of Mr. McKinley has led to a 
renewed outburst of public feeling against the Anarchists who have 
so long been allowed to pursue their subterranean policy of destruc- 
tion unchecked. Within three years we have seen the Empress of 
Austria, the King of Italy, and the President of the United States 
struck down by avowed Anarchists, whilst the life of our own Sovereign 
has been the object of a serious attempt which, if not actually Anar- 
chist in its character, has undoubtedly been inspired by the success 
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of other crimes of the same description. Whatever reason we may 
at one time have had for treating the crimes of the Anarchists with 
contemptuous indifference, we can assuredly have no excuse for 
doing so now, when they have once more shown their power to 
change the fate of a nation by one stroke of their sinister weapon. 
Humiliating as it may be to do so, we have to face the fact that 
there is amongst us a powerful body of secret conspirators, having 
wide-spread ramifications throughout Europe and America, whose 
object it is to ‘make history’ by murdering in cold blood the 
accredited representatives of that authority upon the maintenance of 
which the safety of every State depends. This secret conspiracy is 
not the less hateful or dangerous because the men and women 
concerned in it are for the chief part drawn from the dregs of 
society, or because, whilst some of them are undoubtedly honest 
fanatics, they are for the most part creatures of a low type of intelli- 
gence, intoxicated by a vanity which makes them a prey to the delusion 
that they are the appointed regenerators of mankind. Whether 
honest fanatics or self-deluded simpletons, they are equally the 
enemies of society, and it is impossible for society to ignore their 
existence. How to deal with Anarchism and the Anarchists is one 
of the grave problems of the day throughout the civilised world, and 
the crime at Buffalo has necessarily impressed the public afresh with 
a sense of its imperative urgency. 

We have been told since the death of Mr. McKinley that society 
has itself to blame for the existence of these noxious foes of the 
human race; that if we had not tolerated the evil conditions amid 
which the Anarchist conspiracy has sprung up like a weed on a 
dung-hill, we should never have had to dread this dangerous enemy. 
We are bidden to show the professors of the deadly creed of public 
assassination a great tenderness, and to visit upon our own heads 
rather than upon theirs the penalty of their crimes. A more 
preposterous inversion of reason and justice than is contained in this 
theory it would be difficult to imagine. Granted that grave social 
evils flourish in all civilised communities, and that these evils are 
largely responsible for the creation of the Anarchist brood, it remains 
true, nevertheless, that the victims of Anarchist crimes are in no 
case the authors of the evil conditions in question. They spring 
from causes which have existed from generation to generation for 
centuries, and for which no man now living can be held responsible. 
We may accept the Anarchists, if we please, as offering us a warning 
of the rottenness of much in our social and economic system, but 
we can no more afford to treat them with tenderness on that account 
than a man can afford to spare the pilot wolf who in flying at his 
throat makes him aware of the fact that in the background a whole 
pack of ravenous beasts is gathering. Let us take the warning, and 
as far as possible profit by it, in order to set our house in order ; but 
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let us treat with just and indispensable severity the criminal who 
seeks to effect a revolution by waging a cowardly and merciless war 
upon individuals. 

From time immemorial the person of the Chief of a State ora 
Community has been regarded as peculiarly sacred. The divinity 
that hedges in the throne and its occupants is not maintained for 
the sake of the monarch so much as for that of the social community 
of which he is the head. The conscience of mankind has always 
recognised regicide as the most dangerous of crimes, even when its 
victim may have been a tyrant. How much more must we regard 
in this light the new form of regicide, which, not content with striking 
at tyrants, has four times within the recollection of living men foully 
murdered the elected chiefs of free communities like the Republics 
of France and the United States! We have had actual experience 
of the grave consequences in which crimes of this description have 
involved an entire nation, and, if for no other reason, the instinct of 
self-preservation must lead us to use every weapon that we possess in 
order to put down this most wicked and dangerous form of crime. A 
great deal has been said in the Press during the last three weeks as 
to the treatment which an Anarchist criminal caught red-handed 
ought to receive. Some maintain, and with a certain show of 
reason, that it would be best to leave him to the rough justice of the 
crowd. Those who hold this view declare that if the assassin were 
put to death on the scene of his crime, ‘unhouseled, unanointed, 
unannealed,’ at the very moment at which he had accomplished his 
deed, the effect, would be to deter others from following his example. 
He would then, at least, have no opportunity of figuring as the 
central figure in a solemn process of law on which the eyes of the 
whole world were fixed, and he would thus be deprived of one at 
least of the inducements which lead men of morbid vanity and 
perverted intelligence to commit these crimes. It may be so ; and yet, 
apart from the strong objections which exist in all law-abiding com- 
munities to anything in the nature of Lynch law, this particular 
remedy for regicide does not commend itself to the calmer judgment 
of mankind as being likely to prove effectual. One thing at least is 
certain in connection with this problem—that is, that the punishment 
of an Anarchist murderer ought if possible to be made personally 
humiliating. In the earlier days of the last reign, when a certain 
number of crazy and vainglorious criminals sought to obtain 
notoriety by cowardly attacks upon the Queen, an Act was passed 
authorising the punishment of such offences by whipping. After 
the passing of that Act these outrages ceased entirely. It might be 
that if the Anarchist, whether he had failed or succeeded in taking 
the life of his destined victim, were soundly flogged as a preliminary 
to the further punishment allotted to him, his fate might serve as a 
warning to those who might otherwise have felt inclined to follow in 
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his footsteps. Toa large proportion of mankind a flogging, at once 
painful and humiliating, would seem worse than death itself. But 
it is by no means certain that Anarchists, as a rule, are of this opinion. 
The truth is that the problem of how to deal with the assassin 
caught red-handed is not one that can be easily solved. Yet it is 
undoubtedly one that must be considered afresh in the light which 
the crime of the 6th of September has thrown upon the extent and 
activity of the Anarchist conspiracy. 

The far greater problem of how the Governments of the world 
are to grapple with this social peril is one that demands instant 
consideration. It will not do to allow our strong feeling of indigna- 
tion to subside, as in the nature of things it must do, and lapse into 
a lethargic complacency until the next victim of a hideous propa- 
ganda falls beneath the knife or pistol of the assassin. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the existence of this Anarchist conspiracy. We 
cannot pretend to ignore its gravity. Anything like a feeling of 
panic in presence of this danger would be discreditable. But 
sensible people can distinguish between the blind unreason of mere 
panic and the wise preventive action which is dictated by prudence. 
We have already had one international conference on the subject of 
Anarchy. It has not apparently béen attended by much success, It 
is stated, indeed, that this conference was not followed by united 
action chiefly because the Washington Cabinet did not see its way 
to the adoption of the remedies proposed by the representatives of 
the European Powers. If this is the case, it is not unreasonable to 
hope that another conference or congress may be more successful. 
In any case, it behoves the Governments of the States which are 
exposed to this peril to put their heads together and to consider 
whether it may not be possible either to extirpate the conspiracy 
of Anarchism or to render it comparatively innocuous. It is nothing 
less than humiliating to the nations of the earth that they should 
have to guard their rulers with so much care, with such cumbrous 
precautions that they are in fact converted into mere prisoners of 
State. Of the strain which this condition of things imposes not 
only upon the rulers themselves but upon their families it is hardly 
necessary to speak. Happily, a high standard of personal courage 
seems to be one of the qualities in which the occupants of thrones 
and presidential chairs never seem to be found wanting. But even 
the bravest of the brave cannot be wholly insensible to the burden of 
an ever-present danger, and to the irksomeness of the measures 
which the existence of this danger renders necessary. How much 
happier would be the lot of the greatest amongst us if this vile 
Anarchist menace could be removed, and the life of a ruler brought 
more nearly to the level of the plane upon which his fellow-creatures 
are able to move in freedom and safety ! 

The necessity for delivering our rulers, if possible, from this 
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burden seems all the more urgent because in these days they un- 
doubtedly take a more active part in the public life of their respec- 
tive countries than their immediate predecessors did. The month of 
September, which has silenced the voices of ordinary politicians and 
statesmen, has hardly this year been a holiday month for kings and 
emperors, Asa matter of fact, it is a long time since the doings of the 
monarchs of Europe have engaged the attention of the public so fully as 
they did last month. During that period the movements of our own 
King and of the Czar and the German Emperor have been watched more 
carefully, and have had, on the whole, a more direct bearing upon the 
course of politics, than all the sayings and doings of the statesmen 
of their respective countries. The visit of the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia to France has been the chief political incident of the 
month in Europe, and much ink has been spilled over it in every 
capital. It would be an idle thing to follow the curiously divergent 
speculations of the journalists upon this subject. That the brief stay 
of the Czar upon French territory was to be the signal for some 
grave change in the policy of the two friendly and allied Powers was 
a theory too preposterous to be accepted by any but the most 
credulous. The truth seems to be that the renewal of the pro- 
fessions of mutual friendship and good will was a peace demonstra- 
tion of the most conclusive character. The very circumstances under 
which the visit has taken place prove this. When it was first 
announced a few weeks ago that France was again to have the honour 
of receiving her august ally, the journalists of Paris, with certain 
notable exceptions, lost their heads and gave free rein to the 
hallucination that Russia’s friendship would be at the service of 
France in any adventure in which her statesmen might choose 
to involve her. Great Britain and Germany were both advised 
in almost minatory tones to take note of this fact and to conduct 
themselves accordingly. The reply of Germany was to make it 
known that the Emperor of Russia was to pay a visit to the German 
Emperor either before or after his visit to France. The dismay and 
incredulity with which this announcement was received by the 
Chauvinists of the Paris Press were nothing less than pathetic. It was 
strenuously denied that the Czar was setting forth from his country 
on a round of visits to the other Powers; France, and France alone, 
was the object of his journey. Yet, so far from this being true, we 
have seen that the Czar on his way to France spent several days in 
the society of Edward the Seventh, and afterwaxds paid a visit to the 
Emperor William in order to witness a review of the German fleet. 
Nothing could have dispelled more effectually the dream that his 
friendship with the French Government was inspired by hostility to 
the two Great Powers which many Parisian journalists insist upon 
regarding as the natural enemies of France. No one will pretend 
that any deep or dangerous political significance could be attached 
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to the Czar’s meetings with the two monarchs who are so closely 
allied to him by family ties; but those meetings gave a significant 
and tactful hint to all concerned that it was a mistake to invest the 
French visit with the special character which the Chauvinist party 
sought to give it. 

The nimble intelligence of the French publicists quickly enabled 
them to grasp this fact, so far at least as Germany was concerned, and 
the visit to Compiégne may consequently be said to have given the 
cowp-de-grace to the last hopes of the party ofrevenge. But as regards 
Great Britain the case is different. The hatreds and jealousies 
evoked by the Boer war still pursue us on the Continent, and many 
Frenchmen, it is clear, are reluctant to abandon the hope that some 
crowning humiliation is yet in store for us in the shape of an attempt 
to compel us to submit our case against the Transvaal to a Court 
of Arbitration. Apparently the belief prevails even among the 
educated classes in France that the Emperor of Russia, if he will, 
can enforce our obedience to a decree issued in the name of the 
Hague Convention. It is scarcely necessary to discuss this idea 
seriously ; but to the very last hour of the Czar’s visit to Com- 
piégne it was cherished by a great body of Frenchmen. Another 
dream connected with the Russo-French alliance has inspired some 
of our unfriendly critics in Vienna. This is that we are about to see a 
combination of the European Powers directed against the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The British Empire and the United States are to be 
jointly treated as the enemy by this new Holy Alliance, and Latin, 
Teuton, and Slav are to join hands in order to curb what they regard 
as our boundless and insatiable ambition. 

It is only necessary to speak of these ideas because they mark 
the present state of public opinion in Europe. Little has been 
allowed to transpire on the subject of the deliberations of the French 
and Russian Foreign Ministers at Compiégne, but nothing that has 
become known affords the slightest countenance to the dreams 
either of Paris or Vienna. The Czar’s reported words are not such 
as can cause uneasiness to any one. His reference to the French 
Army and to its mission as the champion of equity, though some 
may read into it an allusion to South African affairs, is rather the 
frank commonplace which a peace-loving monarch uses when he 
seeks to compliment an armed force without appearing to encourage 
the spirit of militarism. In short, so far as the outside world is 
aware, there was nothing in the visit to France that could in any 
way detract from the reputation which the Emperor has won as a 
sincere and consistent friend of peace. Even more reassuring 
were the words addressed by the Emperor William to his officers 
after his meeting with the Czar. His declaration that the meeting 
had assured peace in Europe for the next ten years ought to be a 
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sufficient answer to the alarmists who have attached a sinister signi- 
ficance to recent events. 

But if from the high political point of view the visit of the 
Czar to France has been an incident from which it is impossible to 
draw any evil omens, a cloud has, nevertheless, rested upon it. His 
Imperial Majesty did not visit Paris. How eagerly Paris expected 
him, how fervently it longed for him, everybody knows. The Muni- 
cipal Council offered him a formal invitation, and followed it up by 
sending its President to Compiégne to seek an audience from the 
Czar. But in spite of the pressure put upon him, not merely by the 
Municipal Council, but by the people of Paris, the Czar quitted 
French soil without setting foot in the capital. So far as the 
Municipal Council is concerned, it is easy to understand the 
Emperor’s attitude. The Municipal Council is a body which is in open 
opposition to the Government, and, as the guest of the Government, 
the Emperor could pay no heed to its invitation ; but it is difficult not 
to believe that an opportunity would have been found for him to pay 
a visit to Paris if the hateful spectre of Anarchism had not obtruded 
itself upon the scene. As it was, the most remarkable feature of 
the Imperial visit was the unexampled care that was taken to protect 
the Czar from Anarchist outrage. Never before has a royal or 
imperial visitor to a great country been hedged about with safeguards 
so elaborate as those which were devised for the protection of the 
Czar. It may be doubted whether one in a hundred of the people 
who flocked to Rheims and Compiégne caught even a passing glimpse 
of the illustrious guest of France. With the terrible warning of 
the Buffalo outrage fresh in their minds, the authorities doubled 
and redoubled all the precautions that were taken in former times to 
protect the lives of royal visitors. It would have been physically 
impossible to carry out the whole of these precautions if the Czar 
had gone to Paris; and so the visit to the capital had to be omitted 
from the programme, to the intense chagrin of the Parisians and, 
one must add, to the detriment of the effect produced by the journey 
asa whole. Thus, fresh proof was given of the reality of that feeling 
of alarm which has been caused by the sustained activity of the 
Anarchist conspirators. 

The German Emperor has necessarily played a secondary part 
during the past month, yet he, too, has contributed materially to the 
movement in the political arena. At the beginning of the month 
the tragi-comedy of the reception of Prince Chun on his penitential 
mission from China drew the eyes of Europe to Potsdam. The story 
of the day is that the prolonged delay before the Chinese Prince was 
received in audience by the Emperor was due to his refusal to 
acquiesce in the ceremonial which had been decided upon by the 
Prussian Court officials. One can only hope that this story is untrue, 
for undoubtedly the personal humiliation which, according to it, was 
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to be imposed upon the innocent members of the special mission 
was distinctly out of harmony with the ideas of modern civilisation. 
Prince Chun, according to the story, emulating that private of the 
Buffs whose brave refusal to kow-tow to a Chinaman has been 
celebrated in the fine verses of Sir Francis Doyle, refused to go to 
Berlin until he was assured that no degrading rites were to attend 
his reception by the Emperor. If this were the case, one can only 
respect him for his courage, and wonder at the folly of those who 
thought that the prestige of the German Emperor would be increased 
by a reversion to a barbarous and obsolete form of ceremonial. As 
it was, the reception of the young Prince was made sufficiently 
painful, and a faithful report of it should convince even the Dowager- 
Empress herself that she is not the omnipotent and awe-inspiring 
figure she imagines .herself to be. When once Prince Chun had 
passed through his trying ordeal, the kindness of heart which is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the Emperor William was 
allowed to display itself, and the harmless and blameless envoy 
became the recipient of the choicest marks of the Imperial favour. 
Unhappily, the situation in China has not been cleared up by Prince 
Chun’s mission. For the moment the country is quiet, and the 
evacuation of the Palace at Pekin has paved the way for a return to 
the normal state of affairs; but scarcely one of the grave problems 
with which we have to deal in China seems to be even approaching 
solution, and the future is full of stormy portents. It does not 
appear that the recent movements among the chiefs of the great 
European Powers are likely to have any effect in simplifying a com- 
plex and dangerous situation. 

It would be wrong to attribute any special political importance 
to the family gathering of royal persons which has taken place during 
the month at Fredensborg ; but it is an event of great public interest, 
and it emphasises the position which in the new century the insti- 
tution of the monarchy, both in this and other countries, has taken. 
Certainly no more remarkable family gathering than this at Fredens- 
borg could well be imagined. Under the roof of the venerable King 
Christian there were assembled at the same moment the King and 
Queen of England, the Emperor and Empress of Russia, together 
with the Dowager Empress, the King of the Hellenes, and a score of 
Princes and Princesses of the highest lineagein Europe. It was only 
a family party, and all its proceedings were in strict harmony with 
the idea of such a gathering. But it emphasised the change which 
the new century has wrought in the political situation in Europe. 
A year ago Queen Victoria was the central figure in the hierarchy of 
monarchs, and Darmstadt would have been the spot at which the 
family gatherings of sovereigns took place. Now the centre of gravity 
seems to have changed, and it is on Danish rather than on German soil 
that those gatherings which cannot but have some influence on the 
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policy of the nations are held. There is no need to exaggerate the 
significance of this change, but it is one that ought not to pass un- 
noticed, Away in the Far West the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
are approaching the conclusion of their long mission to the Britons 
beyond the seas. Canada is receiving the Heir to the Throne and 
his wife with the same enthusiasm that was shown in Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, and we have had abundant demonstration 
of the fact that our monarchy is more than ever the golden link 
which binds together the different members of the Empire. The 
arrival of the Duke of Cornwall on Canadian soil was almost coinci- 
dent with the death of President McKinley, and that deplorable 
event cast its shadow over the reception of the representative of the 
Sovereign. But the coincidence served one good purpose, inasmuch 
as it enabled the Duke to associate himself with the grief of our race 
throughout the world over the blow which has fallen so heavily upon 
our kinsmen of the United States. There is something pathetic in 
the fact that the great patriotic mission undertaken by the Duke of 
Cornwall, which opened amid the sadness that followed the death of 
the revered Queen Victoria, should be closing under the gloom 
caused by President McKinley’s assassination. Yet, despite the 
natural melancholy which has thus shadowed the royal progress 
round the world, there is every reason to regard it not only as an 
event of historical importance, but as an unqualified success. 

The story of the war in South Africa during the past month has 
furnished melancholy reading for the British public. Lord Kitchener 
has been pursuing his ‘ rounding-up’ tactics against the commandoes 
in the field with dogged pertinacity, and every week has brought its 
fresh record of Boers killed, wounded, or captured. But though the 
success of our soldiers in their trying and tedious operations has 
been considerable, it has been gained at a somewhat heavy cost. 
The interest of the struggle during the past month did not, however, 
centre upon the proceedings taken against the Boer guerillas, but 
upon September the 15th—the date fixed by proclamation as that 
on which the general surrender must take place if the enemy were 
to be conceded the full rights of legitimate belligerents. Last month, 
writing on this question of the proclamation, I said: ‘If it should 
effect its object, its success will doubtless be regarded as having 
justified it. Ifit should fail, a very heavy responsibility must rest 
upon those who resorted to such a measure without having first 
satisfied themselves that it was likely to prove effectual.’ There is 
now no longer any doubt as to the result of the proclamation ; it has 
failed, and failed ignominiously. Not only has it proved ineffectual 
so far as the accomplishment of its chief end—the surrender of the 
Boers in the field—is concerned, but it has given the enemy the 
opportunity of making us ridiculous in the eyes of Europe. On the 
very date fixed by the proclamation for the general surrender, a new 
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and serious hostile movement, directed apparently by Commandant 
Botha, was launched against us, and within a day or two we had the 
pain of reading of the renewed invasion of Natal, and of at least two 
serious and costly reverses sustained by our troops in the field. In 
one of these engagements we lost two officers and fourteen men 
killed, four officers and twenty-five men wounded, and five officers 
and 150 men captured, while our guns fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Other minor affairs were equally unfavourable to us, though 
happily the lists of casualties were not so heavy as in the affair at 
Tarkastad. 

The moral taught by this sudden revival of successful aggression 
on the part of the enemy is sufficiently clear. It is that the war, 
if it is to be ended at all, must be ended by hard fighting and by 
renewed and vastly increased vigour on the part of the authorities 
at home. Who can fail to be humiliated at this moment by the 
recollection of the speeches and proclamations in which Ministers 
have again and again assured not us only but the cynical outer 
world that the war was over, ‘virtually,’ ‘ practically,’ or ‘really’ ? 
Who amongst us can have forgotten the direct and explicit statement 
with which the Government went-to the country last October, and 
upon the strength of which they secured their overwhelming majority 
in the House of Commons? Everybody can now estimate that 
statement at its true value. The cynical may pass it by as a mere 
trick intended to influence the election ; they may even justify it on 
the ground that it succeeded in its object. But it will be strange if 
the great body of the British people are not stirred with indignation 
at the spectacle which we now present before the world. Twelve 
months after we were assured that the war was over it is still going 
on, with results such as those which Lord Kitchener has had to report 
during the past two weeks. And during the whole of the past year 
Ministers have commanded everything that was necessary in order 
to achieve success. Not once has Parliament refused them anything 
for which they asked. They have had at their disposal all the 
resources of the Empire. But some strange fatality seems to 
have pursued them during the second as during the first year of 
this great struggle, and in September 1901 they have undervalued 
their enemy precisely as they undervalued him in September 1899. 
It is not surprising that even their firmest supporters have now turned 
indignantly upon them, and that men are recalling the fatuous 
blundering of the Crimean war in order to find a parallel to the 
situation that exists to-day. It is useless for Ministers to try to 
shelter themselves behind the follies and excesses of a handful of 
pro-Boers, who have never represented more than a fraction of the 
nation. It is they who are responsible, not their political opponents, 
and not, most certainly, the army in the field, and they will have to 
bear the whole weight of that responsibility before the bar of public 
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opinion. In the meantime, it is to be hoped that for very decency’s 
sake they will give up their futile policy of speeches and proclama- 
tions, and will confine themselves to the task of bringing the war to 
a close, not in name but in reality. 

The loss of the Cobra, a new turbine torpedo-destroyer, of the 
same type as the Vaper, which was wrecked during the naval 
manceuvres, was one of the melancholy incidents of the month. 
The disaster was unhappily attended by a serious loss of life. The 
vessel had just been completed in the Armstrong establishment on the 
Tyne, and, having been taken over by the Admiralty, was proceeding 
to Portsmouth to be commissioned. In the North Sea she encoun- 
tered very heavy weather. During the gale it is said that she ran 
upon a shoal near the Dowsing lightship and almost instantly broke 
up. Only twelve of the crew on board were able to save themselves, 
whilst no fewer than sixty went down with the ship. No doubt the 
inquiry which will be undertaken by the Admiralty will throw light 
upon the cause of this grave disaster, and will show how far it was 
due to the construction of the vessel, which, built primarily for 
speed, may have lacked the strength of hull that every sea-going 
vessel ought to have. The turbine-propeller is too valuable an in- 
vention to be lightly abandoned, and there may be no reason to 
connect the disaster with the peculiar engines with which the Cobra 
was furnished ; but it is distinctly unfortunate that of the three 
vessels of this type that we possess two should have been lost within 
a few weeks from the same cause. 
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